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PKKFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


I  HAVK  endeavoured  to  illustrate  truthfully  in  this  work  the 
terrible  struggle  for  life  which  goes  on  around  us.  That 
strug.  M  horrible  in  its  details.  I  have  not  dwelt  on 

than    I   considered  necessary  to 

awaken   philanthropic  action   in   the  endeavour  to  ainel: 
and   remove    them.       The    reception    generally  accorde 

edition  proves  that   the  diflleulties   of  the  attempt 

justly  appreciated  by  the  review 

There    is    much   that   is   cheering,  on  the   other  hand,  in 

-trenuou^  irs    which  civili/ation   is  everywhere 

making  to  remove  the  abuses  of  the  past,  and  to  alleviate 

I  the  present. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the. 
kindly  notices  of  this  book  which  have  appeared,  not  in  the 
Tinted  Kingdom  only,  but  also  in  India,  Australia,  and 


MAM. 
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BRIERS    AND    THISTLES. 

Overcrowding — Kate    Tilling — Poor    Top — Christmas-day   in    the 

le  blacksmiths  —  The   fogger  — 

-Co-operation  and  its 

ression — Land  schemes — Lord  Tolle- 

::iall  holdings— The  new  crusade — Le  morcellement— 

—  Survival  of   the  fittest— Waste  of  life— Object  of 

our  inquiry. 

shilling  a  dozen  for  them   shins,"  said 
Tilling. 

••  A  shilling  n  do/.-n  f. >r  what  ?   for  putting  on  the  collars. 

•  r  buttons  or  what  ?  "  I  ask 
'•  A    shilling  making   them,"    was    the  quiet 

1  I,  hter,  nai,  'ing    like    lu 

•thout    intermUMon,    and    !• 
up  furti\v 

i  illing   was  a    girl  -mall    for  lu-r 

'ong,  thin 

•idon. 

•  •tli  tlu-  Kair  I'illings. 
It  \\as  not    far   i 

lential    tilth    and    tm<  !•  lay    wit: 

Within    was   a    room   gl  -d   by 

!  iiul    her    husl  ..iul    live 

i 
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girls,  smaller  and  more  sickly  than  herself,  and  Top,  her 
brother,  aged  fifteen,  with  his  two  little  brothers  Teddy  dnd 
Watty.  "  Top  "  was  the  name  by  which  the  eldest  brother 
had  been  known  all  his  life,  a  feeble  attempt  of  his  eldest 
sister  originally  to  say  Tom. 

A  bed,  removed  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  was  in  one 
of  the  corners.  It  was  covered  with  a  parti-coloured  quilt, 
and  on  this  lay,  in  the  deep  sleep  of  intoxication,  the  head 
of  this  miserable  household. 

Tom  Tilling  had  married  at  seventeen.  His  wife  was 
then  sixteen.  He  had  been,  as  he  thought,  in  a  good  way 
of  business  as  a  costermonger.  But  increasing  family  cares, 
increasing  expenditure,  the  wants  of  an  ever-increasing 
family,  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  he  sank,  dispirited, 
hopeless  and  wretched,  into  drunkenness  and  misery. 

Nine  children,  with  their  parents,  lived  in  this  miserable 
den.  The  boards  of  the  floor  were  broken  here  and  there. 
The  walls  were  discoloured.  One  window  looked  into  the 
court-yard,  a  melancholy  prospect.  Everywhere  wretched- 
ness, filth  and  abject  poverty. 

"  We're  bad  enough  off,"  said  Mrs.  Tilling,  "and  ever  so 
much  worse  since  Tom  took  to  drink  ;  but  we're  not  so  bad 
off  as  Mrs.  Mallin  upstairs,  poor  thing,  a  widow,  with  six, 
and  one  of  them  lying  dead,  and  she  not  able  to  bury  it." 

"  And  how  long  has  he  been  going  on  in  this  way  ?  "  I 
asked,  in  a  kind  of  whisper,  pointing  to  her  husband. 

"  How  long  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  bitter  laugh  ;  "  how  long? 
As  long  as  you  can  remember,  lass,  ain't  it  ?  O  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  waking  him.  He  won't  wake  up  till  even- 
ing. The  trouble  came  on  us  with  the  third.  And  she  was 
sickly,  poor  thing,  and  had  something  wrong  with  the  spine. 
But  she's  gone.  She  cos.t  us  all  our  little  savings,  and  it 
has  been  as  much  as  ever  we  can  do  since  to  rind  food 
enough  for  them  and  for  ourselves." 

I  could  see  that   griping  poverty  was  their  daily  portion. 

The  children  looked  sickly  and  miserable.     The  room  \vas 

.1   sordid.      The   house   was  in  keeping   with  the 

1    without— tilth,   and    disease,  and    wretchedness, 

8tau  i  e\ery  part  of  it. 

•  of  them  can  help  you  except  Kate,  I  suppose," 
said  I. 


3 

"(  )  : >n't 

\vh.it   I  slum!,'.  JO.      I    think  I  should  d->  like  th;it 

w.xn. in    I    heard    of  the  oth  bo  took    her    two   little 

.iiul    jumped  into  the  canal.  That    i)iit   an   end    to  her 

t  talk   that  \v:iv,  nmtl.  with 

-  his 

ry  farthing  of  it  home, 
and  I  am  make  two-and- sixpence  a  wi 

11  \  hrr  niotluT,"  "you   can,  :uul  your  father  can 

:   fcwo-and-sixpence    in   a    night.      II  1  enough 

husband    when   he's   sober,  hut  he's   had   enough    when    the 
drink's  in  him.     And  ()  my  poor  Top,  my  poor  Top  !  " 

There  was  dee])  misery  in  the  poor  \vo:i.  ires  and 

attitude    as    she    spoke    thus.      I    did    not  press   her  for  nn 
explanation.      She    could    not   have   been    more   than   li\ 

ml   thirty,  to  judge  by  appearances   and  by  what  I   had 
heard    previously    of    her    and    her  husband.      She  looK 
worn-out  woman  of  fifty. 

MTV  hard  for  her.  At  five  or  six  and 
thirty  she  knew  no  joy  but  to  be  able  to  get  food  enough 
for  her  children. 

For  this  miserable  room  in  which  they  were   all  huddled 

her,    they   paid,    she    told    me,  three  shillings  a  week. 

There  \vas  a  time  when  they  could  afford  to  pay  six  shillings 

:ul   to    have  two  rooms.      But  that  time  was  long 

by.     An  increasing   family  meant  for  her,  as  it  means 

..ousands,  increased  care,  increased    labour,   diminished 

comfort,  and  the   apparition  of  the  demon  of  want  to  haunt 

i hem  night  and  day. 

Three   of   the   four  panes  of  which  the  window  . 
were   covered    with   paper   or    smiled    with   old   sacking,  and 
mother  and  dau.:hter  were   obliged   to   sit    near   the   window 

:i  for  their  wo: 

id  put   their   last   handful    of   coal    on   the  tire  to 
i  few  potatoes  for  their  dinner,  and  with  those  pot 

lard  that  Top  had  brought    home    j 
Ill-conditioned,  stunted,    misshapen,  were   the    chi! 
mother   haggard    and    careworn,  and   aged    before    her  time; 
the  eldest  girl,  Kate,  without  a  trace   of  girlish  glee  or  '. 
heartediuss,    without    gl  my    kind,   sordid   and 

I    * 
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and  uncomely,  with  wide,  anxious,  staring  eyes,  eyes  made 
to  look  out  for  evil  by  the  surroundings  of  her  life,  wistful 
and  nervous  eyes. 

And  what  would  be  their  condition  when  the  husband 
and  father  woke  up  from  his  brutish  and  swine-like  slumber? 
What  would  poor  Top  do  when  the  father  wanted  money  to 
get  more  drink,  and  Top  knew  the  little  he  could  get  was 
all  wanted  for  food  ? 

O  poor  Top  !  poor  Top  ! 

And  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  biting  east 
wind  howling  for  entrance,  what  will  be  their  condition 
then  ?  Alas,  poor  things ! 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  another  picture  of  poor  London 
life,  Christmas-day  in  the  streets.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Dully  News  thus  describes  a  picture  of  an  exterior  witnessed 
by  him  last  Christmas-day. 

"At  Shadwell  a  miserable-looking  man,  whose  clothes 
barely  held  together,  whose  appearance  in  fact  was  scarcely 
decent,  was  singing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  at  noon,  an 
apology  for  a  carol.  His  feet  were  bare,  and  blue  with  the 
cold,  his  teeth  chattered,  his  voice  was  tremulous  and  weak. 

"  In  his  arms  the  poor  man  carried  a  sleeping  infant,  as 
ragged  as  himself,  but  more  warmly  clad,  and  to  the  shreds 
of  hi  1  garment  clung  a  pretty  but  wofully  pallid 

little  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  who  was  also  singing  as  vigor- 
ously as  a  bad  influen/a  would  permit. 

"There-  were  but  few  people  about,  and  the  man,  making 

progress  westward,  gazed  high  and  low  in  search  for 

tee  of  a  good   Samaritan  at  a  window  or  in  the  street 

\vh«»  would  assist  him.     Hut  there  was  none  such.     At  the 

corner  of  Gravel   Lane,   apparently  debating  within  himself 

tber   he  should   continue   towards   the   City   or   not,  lie 

tunu-d   hopelessly  southward,   and,  ceasing  his  sorry  carol, 

began  to  walk  more  briskly  towards  Wapping. 

••ys    the   correspondent,  "  ere   he   had 
ffOOf  :id  touching  him   on  the   shoulder,  ottered 

ts  on  Christmas-day  is 
r.ithcr  a  had  business,'  said  I. 

be   ejaculated    bitterly.       '  Peace  and 


5 

goodwill    to    men!      It's  all    mockery!      1 

just,  tin  at  any  other  ! 

Rich   and    poor  arc    just   alike-.      Tl.<  their 

n  ;  DO  im.iv  ilo  I.  hUdren, 

.111   tell  tl,  Id  ami  hi.:.      ..       1  hey  can't  pretend. 

.tty  ;  ' 

:  iuis    apj>.  .    tin-    pretty    child    nt    his     . 

p  with  a  taint,  shy  smile,  hut  did  not 

S  of  plum-pudding,  and 
Matty  can  have  a  p 

iched  on!  'ing  grimy  hand; 

and  \\hcn  I  gave  her  the    little    parcel.  the   paper 

ra\enous    eiigcnicss,     ami   greedily    de\ mired 

:its.      1    gave   another    packet    to    the-    man,    hut   I 

had    nothing  suitable  for   the   baby,  who  seemed  only  a  few 

months  old.      The  father  noticed  my  dithculty. 

"  '  Baby's  better  off  than  we  ft  he  mnnclied 

his  ])iidcling  j  'we  look   after  him   lirst,  and,  thank    God,  he 

t  want  for  much.' 
••  \Vheiv  fa  his  mother,  then  :  '  I  natural! 

.      He  turned  h  .vav, 

and  gulp'  "he  is  dying.' 

••  M  ,i;\  1  ,.,-ked  what  was  the  matter, 

and  little  by  little  elicited  the  details  of  a  very  sad  ^< 

•'    The  husband  and    wife  had   been  married   twelve    \ 
and  appeared  to  be  sincerely  attached   to  each  other.      When 
married,  he  was  earning   two  pounds  a  week  as  a   prac- 
oeer.      They  had    had   eight  children,  and    of  these 
.  ivi-d.     The  el  :;•!    of  ten,  was  nursing  her 

mother  at  home,  who  v.  <  »f  a  galloping  consumption, 

\dhad   reeciu-d  at    his  work    an   injury  to 
Ahich    he    thought    little    at  the  time,  but 
whit:  \cloped  in  1   bone,  of  which   a 

n   hail    to   be    removed,  and   the  arm  had   been   u- 
rice. 

"  The  c.  ^diiion  of  the  family  had  then   gone  on  from  bail 
lo    worse.      They   had    been   ob!  :ip   their  little 

and   to   mo\e   into  lodgings.      Then   they 
had    :  lling  their  furniture 

n  \\  ith    a  famil  r.iblc-   as  tlu-n . 

when    London  .^'^g    with   its   merry   Christmas,   the 
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mother  was  wrestling  with  death  and  the  father  begging  for 

"  The  invalid  was  allowed  a  small  sum  weekly  by  a  local 
charitable  organization,  but  sixpence  a  day  cannot  provide 
many  luxuries  for  a  dying  woman.  It  was  all  spent  on  her, 
however. 

"  The  husband  seemed  to  be  an  honest,  manly  fellow,  of 
considerable  intelligence,  and  he  occupied  himself  at  night 
in  making  nets,  using  his  left  hand  and  his  teeth. 
•  "  '  But  for  many  weeks,'  said  he,  '  my  earnings  have  not 
averaged  eighteenpence.  I  get  along  so  slowly  with  the 
work.' 

u  \  thought  a  few  shillings  of  the  little  charitable  fund 
committed  to  me  were  well  spent  in  procuring  at  the  nearest 
chemist's  a  tin  of  chicken  jelly,  and  I  gave  them  besides 
what  assistance  I  could  from  my  little  store. 

"  '  I  would  have  done  as  much  for  you,'  said  he,  as  we 
parted." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 

Society,   Mr.   W.  Winton  asserted  that  he   had  witnessed 

scenes  in  London,  the  metropolis  of  Christian  England,  that 

would  make  a  heathen  shudder.     A  woman  said  to  him  one 

day,  "  Will  you  go  into  that  room,  and  see  what  is  going 

on."     He  went,  and  found  a  cradle  in  the  middle  of  the 

room,  and  a  boy  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  dying  in  it. 

A   woman  was  sitting  stupidly  drunk  at   the  foot  of  the 

cradle.     His  footstep  roused  the  woman,  who   asked  him 

what  he  wanted  there.     "The  child  is  dying  apparently," 

said   Mr.  Winton.      "  Well,  let  him   die."     "Where  is   the 

mother?"     "At  the  corner  shop"  (a  public-house).     The 

landlady,  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  had  come  in.     "She 

nee  six  o'clock  this   morning,"  said  she. 

It^Wii  tl  noon.      "Docs    she    know    her   son     is 

Will  sh,-   not   i-oine?"  naturally  aski-d    Mr.  Winton. 

.  t    eome,    what's    the   use?"       When    Mr. 

spoke    of    bringing   a     poluvinan,    however,    the 

drui  ait   and    brought  in  the   mother, 

u'th  and  swearing  as  they  came 

he  Stairs.  is  this   boy  dym-,"  said  Mr.  Winton, 

*' and  MO  one  hen-  to  ni";sUn  his  lij^.  .ise   his  pain." 


"  Then  let    him  dii.  —  he  will  In-   better  off  —  CM  i    the 

workl."  In   the   : 

of  t!  i  s    the 

pair. 


.il.      Tlu: 

ntly    clih 

•:iul     it    hardly 

i    Without     parochial   relief.  .    and 

only  jusi  ..n   tin-  merest   pitlam  < 

which  they  live    an-   hare  for  the   most    part   <  t  .rticle 

•d  with.      Kveryth: 
Huous  has  been  "  put  away  "  —  that  is,  pawned. 

TS  the  pi."  .  l>ed  ;    til 

ible    amount    of  lire   is    in    the  B    or  four 

childivn  crowd  the  miserable    homes,  and   the    poor   mother 
r  rent,  and  finds  it  difficult  to 

This  i.s  no  imaginary  picture,  nor  are  such  familii 
The  husbands  \\ill  tell  you"  they  Ve  tr:» 

work,  but  all  in  vain.     '1'lu-re  is  no   i 
to  he  got,  they  will  tell  you,  and  what  there  i.s  the  forei 

:;en  men  an-  in  such  distress  we  cannot  expect  them 

logical. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  work  to  he  got,  hut,  hy  injudit 
.  much  of  it   has  heen  driven  into  the  han 
j,  who   work    cheaply  and   skilfully.      It   is  not  the 
skilled   and   skilful   worker,  as   a   rule,   who  t1  bins 

that  there  is  nothing    to   do,  hut    the    unskilful,  quarrel- 
or    indolent.      I  'n'.ortunatelv,   of  such    tin  n    all  our 

MS  hut  toe.  many. 

nsider  the  female  men  -uch   families. 

If  th  tractive  \\heii  y«iiinj;,  \vhat  t!  -et  them! 

^;u:  :.  pi-rhaj-  .  unkind  treat- 

ment at    home!      Was    not     Bishop    I.atimer    right    when  he 
said  : 

•;e  that  passeth  al   the  other,  and   is   the   i 
•it    prelate   and    preacher  in   al    Kngland.      And   wyl    \e 
knOWewhoH    i^  :       1    \\vlu-l    you.       It  i<  lh«-   Oer.yl.        : 
the  mo>le  diligent   preacher  of  al   other  —  he   i 
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his  dioces,  he  is  neuer  from  his  cure,  ye  shal  neuer  fynde 
him  unoccupyed,  he  is  euer  in  his  parishe,  he  keepeth  resi- 
dence at  al  tymes,  ye  shal  neuer  finde  hym  out  of  the  wave, 
for  him  when  you  wyl,  he  is  euer  at  home,  the  dili- 
genteste  preacher  in  al  the  realme,  he  is  euer  at  his  ploughe, 
no  lordynge  nor  loytringe  can  hynder  him,  he  is  euer 
appliynge  his  busynes,  ye  shall  neuer  fynde  hym  idle,  I 
u  arraunte  you." 

The  fair,  attractive  members  of  such  households  find  him 
at  every  corner. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  London  only  that 
such  scenes  are  to  be  witnessed.  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  can 
furnish  forth  others  of  the  same  kind. 

There  is  a  species  of  slavery  too,  not  the  less  real  because 
it  is  masked  under  other  terms,  to  which  young  girls  are 
subject  in  our  large  towns.  The  crowding  of  the  agricultural 
poor  into  the  large  towns,  together  with  imprudent  early 
marriages,  are,  perhaps,  the  chief  causes  of  this  slavery,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  the  other  abuses  of  our  social  system. 
Large  firms  will  advertise  for  girls  to  learn  a  trade — three 
months  free.  This  means  that  they  have  to  labour  for  three 
months  without  pay.  Say  it  is  under-linen  that  is  made  up 
by  the  firm  in  question.  The  innocent  girls  look  upon  the 
three  months  as  a  period  of  probation,  after  which  they  may 
reasonably  hope  for  wages.  But,  in  truth,  they  are  set  to 
en  some  minute  detail,  sewing  on  a  neck-band,  hem- 
ming a  skirt,  or  such  like,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  months 
re  turned  adrift,  and  other  victims  advertised  for.  "  'Tis 
i  world,  my  masters."  The  taskmasters  of  these  Chris^ 
;>ers  of  note,  some  of  them  guardians 
•  poor,  others  ehurehwardens,  often  men  of  "exemplary 
lives"  and  supporters  of  distant  missionary  enterprises. 

And  n.. v,  1< -t  us  turn  to  another  picture.     A  loud  ring  of 

anvils  comes  1:  liouve.     The  hiss  of  the   bellows  can 

fcoUl   tl>'-  I  befC   are  foTgefl  within  at  which 

nails  are  made,  and  the  blaeksmith*  are  \\omen  !    In  leathern 

aprons  they  wield  the  -IrJ-rs  and  other  hammers  \  i^.roiisly  ; 

'  women  with  Mina/uii;  rapidity  and  pre- 

'      '«,",  hammering  tin-  whit«  Imt  iron  int. .'nails.     \Vith  bared 
and  tin-  ol    hard   u«,rk   {,n  their  grimy    tore- 
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heads,  tli«  One 

<jiii<  i.  is   all    th<  .;ul    then    on    again 

with  their  labour,  and  with   such   man-like 

,   :nul    with    incessant    hammering,    they    work    without 

'>n. 

an-   not    in    London   now,    hut   at    Cam. 
rdshire. 

Tli-  liths,  ha: 

than  the  poor  TiflingS  and   Mallins  in    Jiennoi 
The\  d  ask   it    they  may 

not   drink  your  honour's  health,   and   wish   they  were  "fine 
leddies  in  Lunnon." 

their   lot  appears   inexpressibly   sad   when   judged    by 
any   reasonable    standard    of    what   womanhood,    whcth' 
maid  or  wife  or  mother,  «»ui;hl  to  be  in  a  civili/ed  eoun; 

One  who   n  cintly  visited  them  thus  ch  :hem,  and 

with-  .ration  : 

\  tall,  hard-featured  woman,  in  the  usual  leathern  apron 
and    with    ban  from    the    smithy.      She    is 

i  arryini;    a    load    of   fifty    or    sixty   pounds'    weight    of    nails. 
She  is  bound  for  tl :<  \nd  who  is  tl  He 

is   the   middleman    from   \\hom    she    rents   he:  :ul   to 

whom  she  sells  her  nails  ;  the  monarch  of    her  little  world, 
and  often  the  cruellest  of  vulgar,  purse-proud,  pah: 

of   tread-mill   arrangement, 

the    hammer    known    locally   as    the    O/ircr,  a    specimen    of 
which  was  recently  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order 
that   our    legislators    might    know  how   thousands  of   their 
:y-woimn    ar  -en    hours 

a  day,  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence 

••  I  lu-  youn  '.<•  workwomen  v\ 

II    a   child    sli  tit.  to   the    he!' 

.ed,  with  :>.ree   brief 

inten  !v    morning    till    midnight, 

thus  earned  her  weekly  shilling,  perhaps   half-a-crown  as  ^he 

last  she  took  to  tin-  hammer,  hiring 

;>cnce   a  wc-ek,  providing  her  own  ^r//i'<v/«.  .  ami 

.   at    his    own    pri< 
f  iron  into  so  many  pouiuN 
chain  suspeiuled   from  toe  ceilii; 
of    nest,    in    which   a   child    IS    pi  1    which    the 
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mother  keeps  in  easy  swinging  motion  by  a  touch  now  and 
again  in  the  intervals  of  her  work.  'Not  often,  but  some- 
times,' says  the  mother,  'the  sparks  will  fall  on  him,  and  he 
gets  burnt ;  but  we  poor  women  can't  be  allus  runnin'  in 
and  out  to  look  after  them  ;  we  must  have  them  by  us.' 

Did  you  know  Mrs.  Blayne  ? '  '  Yes.'  '  Did  she  die  in 
the  madhouse  ? '  '  Yes  j  but  before  that  she  worked  at  the 
forge.'  Mrs.  Blayne  was  a  mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Some  time  after,  she  was  married.  She  had  her  second 
child  when  she  was  seventeen,  and  at  eighteen  she  died  in 
the  madhouse.  The  cause  of  her  madness  was  overwork. 
'  She  worried  herself  about  how  she  should  keep  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  Her  husband  was  a  bad  lot.  They  got  on  the 
system,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  pay  for  the  bits  of 
things  they  got.'  The  narrator  stopped  at  intervals  to  bring 
her  foot  down  on  the  Oliver,  or  to  prod  the  fire  on  her 
forge.  She  spoke  in  a  half-absent  manner,  as  if  the  fate  of 
the  poor  woman  of  whom  she  spoke  was  a  thing  to  be  put 
up  with  perforce,  like  the  wind  or  snow. 

k  A  short  distance  off  in  a  shed,  when  ten  or  twelve  forges 
are  ablaze,  and  as  many  lads  and  young  girls  are  at  work, 
hammering  chains,  all  goes  on  as  with  an  air  of  concen- 
trated pre-occupation,  in  a  monotonous,  machine-like  way, 
but  with  diligence  and  swiftness. 

1  rom  the  streets,  Oldhill  and   the  other  towns,  where 

tlu-  female  blacksmiths  labour,  look  sleepy.     But  behind  the 

screens  of  brick  walls  there  is  very  little  sleep.     There  is  the 

unresting,  liverish  activity  of   a  population  of   women  and 

children,  striving  hard,  competing  with  one  another  for  bare 

•ence.     They  have   little   prospect   before   them   except 

the  Nvorkhou.se,  if  strength  fails.     Culture,  education,  rerine- 

t?e  none.     The  very  words  are  a  mockery  to 

pie.    There  is  one  last  refuge,  the  grave.     The 

t acuities,  intended  f or  higher  pursuits, 

with   uh'uh  r  1  into  the  world,  like  people 

in  a  phere— nay,  like  t':  uul   mighty  of   the 

land     an     in    thriu    dulled,   if    not    killed   outright,  in    the 
Stril'.  "i  et  is  it  not  the  develop: 

of  t  Chilli  makes  lite  \\orih  living? 

'  \\  «    DM  i   li\i •-'  Mid   (MM  "t    these  poor  women,  'even  if 
..re  double  \\  eight  of    nails  or  of   chain 
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for  li; 

' 

i   a   man  D    Olclhill. 

iiee  don't  work,  tl.  "* 

and  hardship  it  to.      Would   it   not 

had  ;  n  horn  ? 

These   an-   i  'n  Africa   or    '  that 

I  am  \\rit  .;-  ou  n    iK-sh   and   hloo  'men 

rind    Englishwomen,   born   and   bivd   in    our   own    land,   but, 

under  what  condit 
Mr.    Herbcr.  .n    in    hi 

1  '/'//<•   (irt'ut   Political  Su/it'r*titinn,  that  it  will 
lo  to   go   t«>   (io\  eminent   and   ask    it   to   redress    tlu-M- 
wrongs.     Tlu  n  rather  too  much  than  too  lit 

nment  interference  already.      It  must   be  by  individual 

'on  on  the  part  of  the  sunk. 
5,  tliat  tl:  will   be  remedied.      It  cann 

k  ot"  time.      Mearr 

the  !  :;dignant  revolt  against  tlie  existing  svstein  of 

iually  gaining  strength.     It  could  not  be  other- 

and  reprobati- 
on all  around  us  in  our  large  to\vnv.      \\V  are  rearing  r; 
by  th-  'I  be  .    i    ;it  outbreaks  in    '. 

Birmingham,   and    Manchester    (  Februarv.   1886), 
ought  to  awaken  the  careless  ami  the  selfish  to  a  ji> 
ot"  the  ilanger- 

Then-    ;ire    millions    of    pounds   annually    \\asted    in   riot, 

in   luxury  and  in  debauchery,  one-tenth  part  of  which,  jiuli- 

y  expended   in   improving   the  condition  of  the  sunken 

.ight    not   OIL  .   tin- 

future-,  but  eondiu-e  ;'R-  material  ami  moral 

and   improvement    of    the   dange:  t    the 

the  New  I1 

in  tli'  iU.-ick 

Country."      Mr.  Kuskin.  i: 
ful  but  graphic  account  of  i 
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difficulty  of  expense  is  that  generally  urged  in  opposition  to 
;ill  proposals  of  social  reform. 

If  we  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  have  been  going  on 

.my,  many  years  past,  we  cannot  expect  anything  but 

c  ivil  war,  in  the  end,  between  those  in  possession  of  all  that 

makes  life  desirable  and  those  in  want  of  all  such.     We 

may  shut  our  ears  to  the  sounds  of  strife.     We  may  obsti- 

,  refuse  to  be  warned.     Like  Carlyle's  ostrich,  aroused 

from  its  head-in-the-bush  position,  we  may  be  roused  from 

our  fatal  dream  of  security  "in  a  terrible  a-posteriori  fashion." 

But  what  are  we  to  do?  some  will  ask.     It  will  be  well 

to  be  up  and  doing   before  sad   fatality  settles  the  whole 

question  for  us. 

There  are  numerous  agencies  at  work,  as  I  have  said,  to 
improve  the  condition,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  outcasts 
of  society.  Can  we  not  help  some  of  these  ?  Have  we 
none  of  the  degraded  classes  around  and  about  us,  on  whom 
«uir  influence  may  be  exercised  for  good?  Have  we  no 
influence  on  others  ? 

We    have    in    England   rich   and    powerful    churches   of 

various  denominations.     Can  they  not   be  got   to  combine 

•.*t  the  powers  of  misery,  and  crime,  and  darkness,  that 

threaten   the  overthrow  of   all   that  is  excellent   in   religion 

and  social  life  ?     Dr.  Wichern  has  done  much  for  Germany 

by  his  "  Inner  Mission."     Our  churches  might  do  as  much 

iore    for   us.      Amongst    the   outcasts,    Christianity   is 

; ded  as  the  religion  of  the  rich  and  respectable.     It  was 

intruded    for   the    poor.     It   deals   entirely  with   the    other 

<Aorld,  they  think,  and  brings  no  blessings  in  this.     It  was 

not  so  intended.     Cannot  our  religious  teachers  leave  their 

and  polemical  discussions  for  a  time,  and  turn 

their  attention  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute?     If  there  is  a 

m  in   favour  of  humanity,  a  real  desire  to 

do   good,   a    sim-ere  \\ish   to   diminish    the    miseries    of   our 

u,    \\ho    can    efTi-ct    results    sueh    as    these    more 

.l'.\    than    the    ministers    of    religion  ?      Hut,    to    be 

must    unite.     This  is  the  great  lesson  Dr. 

(  'huirh's  ni-ed   as  well  as 

Anrld's  in  .  :      :,    is  a  t'u-ld  for  the  yeiierous  efforts  of 

all-  :  in    tlu-    lust    instaiu-e,   to    endeavour 

.il,  moral  and   |<M  ial   (  ..ndition   of  our 
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the  young  fr«»m  vice,  and    t 

mother  for  tli 

Well-being   of   the    |H.'Ople  ! 

Only  think  wli.it  .-mid   be   !  if  all 

• 
around  us.  physical  and  m<» 

In  Mudcnts    in    Edinburgh 

. 

1    ''iristianity,  "  from  •inoag  educated    Bralr. 
.hists,  ami  Mohammedans  arc  few  and  slight  ;   its  !• 
from  among  the  scientists  and   thinkers  of  Europe  are  many 
and  serious.      It  is  a  far  more  urgent  problem  at  present  how 
to    keep   the    1  i    thought  in    Germany,    l-'i 

Britain  Christian,  than   how  to  make  those  of  Turkey,  India, 
ami  China  Christians,  for  \ve  are  certainly  much  more  rapidly 
;  the  former  than  gaining  the  latter."     From  a  Christian 
ssor    of    Divinity   it    is    difficult    to    overestimate    the 
significance  of  such  an  avowal  as  this. 

ad    millions   of   pounds   in    the  vain   endeavour  to 
tiani/e  remol  of   all    kinds,   human    bein 

whom    tl  F  Christianity    arc    incomprdien 

millions    of    people    in    Kurope    in    want    of    the 
life,  of  education,  and  of  all  that  makes  life 
endurable  ! 

Th  mt  of  free  Libraries  in  our  large  towns.      VvV 

.v  of  them,  and  easily  accessible   from   all 

quarters.      There    are    1654    public    libran  land, 

and   only   202   in   the   I'nited   Kingdom!      Even   in    Holland 

more    than    in    England.      Mulhall's    Dii-tinnnry  <;/' 

St<i(;  statemei.'  they 

If  the  mini-  .:  ious  clu: 

:ie  in   this  matter,   how  soon  would   this 
•  ndition    •  be    allereil    tor   the    b 

:ulretl   fr«.-e   public    Libraries  in    London  alone  might  be 
'lished  b-.  \ertion  in  a  }ear. 

.1  is  doin 
hundreil 

!istructi>  •  '.   pupils  in 

,  theeleir.  .tural 

.  iking  the   in-tnu  ; 
:)le.      It   is  the  bu  -  supply  a 
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pure  and  healthy  form  of  recreation  in  such  a  way  as  to  wean 
young  men  and  women  from  objectionable  and  pernicious 
forms  of  amusement.  Great  use  is  made  of  pictures,  the 
magic  lantern,  and  illustrations  by  means  of  experiments. 

During  the  summer,  playgrounds  are  opened,  clubs  are 
formed  for  cricket,  tennis,  and  swimming,  and  classes  for 
gymnastics,  drill,  singlestick,  and  similar  exercises. 

Thus  the  judicious  blending  of  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment, for  those  who  are  earning  their  living  all  day,  is  a  pro- 
minent and  useful  feature  of  the  educational  labours  of  the 
Recreative  Evening  Schools'  Association. 

Those  of  the  upper  classes,  like  Countess  Cowper,  who 
will  give  up  their  time  and  a  portion  of  their  income  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  poorer  fellow-countrymen 
and  fellow-countrywomen,  are  doing  a  noble  and  an  heroic 
work.  And  how  is  it  being  done  ? 

There  is  a  periodical  called  Eastward  Ho,  which  gives  an 
account  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  way,  and,  more  than 
that,  shows  how  all  may  co-operate  in  this  good  work ;  for 
to  co-operate  in  it,  with  any  hope  of  efficiency  or  success, 
requires  knowledge  and  judgment,  which  those  who  are 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  acquired.  Otherwise, 
untutored  zeal  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

We  must  not  visit  the  poor  in  order  to  preach  to  them, 

to  lecture  them,  to  act  the  part  of  beneficent  superiors  come 

,<eour  and  relieve.     We  must  learn  from  them  much, 

in  the  first  instance,  before  we  can  be  of  any  use  to  them. 

We  must  learn  humility,  and  put  our  pride  altogether  away 

from  us.     We  must  learn  to  imitate  their  patience  in  pri- 

\.ition,  their  endurance  of  hard  and  monotonous  toil.     We 

must   be   prepared   to  share   with   them  our  superfluity  of 

•rt   ami   luxury,  or  else  there  is  no  use  engaging  in 

>rk  at  all. 

As  to  how  tlu-  poor  may  be  visited  to  their  own  advantage, 

JHT  lias   li-ft   us  a  charming  picture   in   the  \inc- 

.•f ///•//   AVi'/V/r  for  November,  1885.     A   little   club 

was  established   1W  the  -iris  Kast-end  factory  girls,   shop 

girls,  and  servants  in  lodging-houses,  twelve-  to  twenty  years 

1  '       '      •«•!»«•:. ill\    \\rll-lx  !i  i\ed,  ;;iul  grateful  for  the  assistance 

MUM-  -iris  I\vl  all   the  time  that  thev  are 

members  of  the  club,  and  hi-lp  towards  its  support  by  "their 
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halfpem  .lly  better 

•i. in   tlu-ir   mother^,   to    u  hove    support    ttuy    fi\qi. 
contribute  weekly  from  the:: 

iiished    l>\  :i    be 

re  usually    intelligent  :uu!    an\i<  ' 

learn   new    i.K  r    in    atte: 

club    in    winter   tban    in    summer.      In    MUDDl  'heir 

iianl  ndcr   that    they    -hoiild    like 

•i joy    the-    open   air,    in    park,    in   square,    or  cun   in   the 

\    r  is  it  a  matter  for  astonishment  that  their  tendency  is 

to   make  their  club  exclusive.      'I  icling 

any  of   reputed   bad    character.      They  do   not    like    t<»  admit 

whom    they    know    nothing,   or  whom   they    think 

.  oiing.      litit   once-    admitted,   they   an-    willing   i<-   show 

attention  and   kindness.      "  It' they  are  not  nice,  \ve  must  try 

and  make  them  nice."  sec-ins  to  be  their  rule. 

One  cu-nini;  in  each  week   is  devoted   to   needlework,  and 

ML;  to   short    lectures,  sketi  ' 

and  interchange  of  ideas  on   subjects  previously  named. 
And    then    there   are    painting,    games    of    cards,  dom 
:ckgammon,  alphalx.'ts,   spelling   mat 

and  sueh-like.      "(.•< 'd-night,  Countess,"  is  the   farewell   of 
tlu  -  ;  Is  as  they  see  Lady  Cowper  to  her  carrb 

mate  the  amount  of  good  done  in  this  quiet, 
way?     And  now   the  question    is,    How  are 
similar  measures   to  be  taken    for   the  men,   to   wean   them 
from  the   public-house?     They    have   in    their    own    homes 
tilth,  squalor,  darkness  and    mi-  the    public-houses 

they    have   mirth,   real   or  a  fleeted,   brilliant   li  and 

:-humour.      Is  it  any  wonder  that  the-  hoi 
and  the  public-house  ircquei; 

is  the  \  id-  of  drunken-  •   the 

men,  and  frequent   as  are  the   falls   from  virtue  amongst   the 
women   and   :  n  whether,  in  proport 

the    numbers,    there    is     m.  ami   immorality     in    the 

nd   parishes   than    in   the   ordinary  com,: 
:nd    and   V  The  dcpn 

the  low  neighbonrhooda  are  era  lower. 

able   family  in  a  low   ncighbourl'.  J    out  of 

ssible.  ::iily  in    a    :  inily 
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neighbourhood  is  equally  anxious  to  get  out  of  it,  and  to 
consort  with  its  like.  Thus  the  low  tend  to  become  ever 
lower. 

Good  houses,  in  which  overcrowding  may  be  avoided,  are 
primary  requisites.  Not  that  they  are  to  be  built  and  let  at 
a  loss.  That  is  not  necessary  or  advisable.  Every  sanitary 
arrangement  can  be  provided  for,  and  decency  attained,  at  a 
moderate  profit,  and  certainly  without  any  loss.  The  great 
and  wealthy  proprietors  of  London  have  but  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  to  determine  that  such  houses  shall  be 
built.  Once  built,  they  will  be  soon  occupied,  if  judiciously 
managed,  and  all  experience  proves  that  a  moderate  profit  is 
earned  with  efficient  management.  A  very  little  sacrifice  in 
the  way  of  time  and  trouble  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the 
good  effected  will  be  incalculable. 

But  besides  these  lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  convalescent 
homes  are  necessary.  And  these  must  be  provided,  like  our 
public  hospitals,  by  the  charitable  wealthy,  for  the  suffering 
poor.  Recreation-grounds  for  the  men  and  boys  would  also 
be  desirable,  as  a  means  of  weaning  the  male  population 
from  the  public-house. 

Shall  it  be  said  in  answer,  that  all  these  demand  sacrifices 
from  the  rich  ?  Undoubtedly.  And  have  the  rich  no  duties  ? 
Are  they  to  live  the  lives  of  Sybarites  ?  Is  patriotism 
extinct?  Consider  the  contrast  between  the  comfortable 
West-end  mansion  and  the  East-end  club,  which  these  ladies 
leave,  the  one  for  the  other.  Is  there  no  sacrifice  to  duty 
here  ?  And  shall  our  millionaires,  aristocratic  and  plebeian, 
object  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  very 
poor  of  their  own  country  and  of  their  own  city  ? 

It  is  said  that  there  are  seven  hundred  thousand  abject  poor 
in  the  North  of  London,  and  nine  hundred  thousand  abject 
poor  in  London  south  of  the  Thames.  Is  it  not  worth  an 
to  help  them?  Does  not  patriotism,  no  less  than  a 
consideration  for  our  own  welfare,  demand  that  we  should 
make  some  eilort  to  help  them  ' 

And  so  also  with  the   Black  Country.     Who  are  those  to 

i    we    naturally   look  to    assist    the    poor  women    and 

girls  now  labouring  as  blacksmiths,  the  sla\cs  of  the  I'o^vrs  - 

- — who,   but  the   great    landed    proprietors,    who    draw    their 

princely   revenues  from  that  district?      Warm  at    heart   and 
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.    good.       Hut 
this    cannot    be    done    effectually    without    inquiry   and    the 

!   Dudley  MIH! 

tton     MII  would    hut    meet 

ares, 

with  \cry  little  loss  to  []  levi- 

able the  thoi.  poor  suffering  human'' 

;ck  Country. 

landed  proprietors  only  that  may  be 
part   in   this   good    work.      The    manu- 
facturers,   who    have    made   their    fortunes    from    these    and 
similar  industries,  \\ill,  many  "f  them,  he  ready  to  c 
Patriotism    is    not  ..ngst    tliem.       In     the     pn 

eritieal    condition   of  society,  they   know   full  well  that  pro- 
its  duties  as  well   as   its  rights,  and  that  if  i 
duties   are   neglected    it   will   be  worse   for   property  and   its 
repn  in  the  long-run.     How  much  worse,  no  man 

can  tell. 

A    n  \olution,  silent  and   insidious,   is  gradually  being  de- 

\eloped  in  our  midst,  which  may  have  the  most  momentous 

•consequences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  they  are 

directed    and  developed.      Co-operati\e   stores   ha\e   hi  en  set 

up  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  the  purcl 

are  nearly  sure  of  getting  full  value  for  their  money,  with  the 

further  advantage  of  dividing  amongst  tlumselus,  year  by 

the  profits,  if  any,  reali/ed  by  the  year's  sales.      It  is  an 

alliar.  en"  the  producer  and  the  consumer  to  do  away 

\uth  the  middle-man. 

\Vhen  the  Rochdale  pioneers  began  the  enterprise  in  1846, 
;-st  home  ••!"  t'  a  modest  wooden  shed. 

pounds'  worth   of    goods    was    its   first    i: 

uu-nt.      Now  then  PC  than   fourteen   hundred   stores, 

•han  thirty  millions  a  year  !     The 

caj)ital  is  now  nine  millions  and  a  half  in  amount,  and  the 
nine  hundred  thousand  members  make  more  than  three 
millions  a  year  profit. 

If  the   same  system,    productive  co-operation,    can  In- 
tended    to    manufactures    on    an    extended    scale,    then    the 
toilers    of    the-   \\orld   will    he    raised    from    the    positi- 

nts    and    dependents    to   that    of    self-reliant    and    inde- 
pendent   workers  — with    all    the    advantay  -.pitalists — 
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in  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  It  is  not  to  pay  large  dividends, 
but  to  improve  the  working-man's  position,  that  co-operation, 
in  this  direction,  will  be  most  valuable.  It  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment  in  the  management 
that  a  part  of  the  profits  each  year  is  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes.  Good  education  will  develop  thrift  and  large- 
mindedness  in  the  workers. 

In  Oldham  there  are  many  cotton  mijls  at  work  on  the 
co-operative  system.  The  capital  of  these  mills  amounts  to 
more  than  six  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
very  large  sum  has  been  subscribed  by  the  men  working  in 
the  mills. 

Underpaid  workmen  and  workwomen  live  in  squalor,  are 
sullen,  hopeless  and  discontented.  Co-operation  pays  fair 
wages  and  gives  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  and 
workwomen. 

Independent  and  self-governing  associations  are  rising  up 
all  over  the  country.  The  movement  is  powerful  and 
well-organized.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  a 
federation  of  stores  which  exists,  not  to  make  large  profits, 
but  to  procure  goods  from  the  producer,  and  to  sell  them 
to  its  members,  or  to  retail  stores,  at  a  little  above  cost  price, 
so  as  to  cover  expenses  and  pay  ft  per  cent,  only  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  is  at  present  doing  a  trade  of  five 
millions  a  year.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Manchester,  with 
branches  at  Newcastle,  London,  Leeds  and  Bristol.  It  has 
agents  in  various  parts  of  America,  in  France,  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  and  many  towns  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is 
its  own  carrier,  too,  possessing  several  ships. 

Near  Manchester,  works  have  been  established  by  this 
Society  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  sweets,  soap  and 
other  articles.  At  Durham,  too,  it  has  established .  soap- 
works  -,  and  at  Leicester  and  Heckmondwike,  boot-making. 

All  this  shows  what  co-operative  labour  can  accomplish 
without  tlu'  assistance  of  the  rich.  Electing  their  own 

managers,  under  the  supervision  of  their  own  councils,  with 

a  diii  t  in  educating  theinsr!\e<  and  turning  out  the 

A  oik,  \\ith  every  hope  In-fore  them,  and  every  chan. 
rising  by  skill,  energy,  probity  and  jierseverance,  they  will  be 
immeasurably    niiscd    in  the   moral  and  social  scale  bv  their 
o\\n  industry  only. 
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ils  in  the  future — 
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It  will  :  land  when  the  artisan  and 

tlii-  labourer  b  :;iat  they  can  do  without  the 

and  the  plutoer.it.      It  is  time  for  all   the  wealthier 

I    proprietors  or  other  wise,   to   ! 

and  doing.     The  e\ils  to  be  eneountered  are  gigantic,  but  the 

inrtue-  .ilthy  landed  proprietors  and  the 

'•Miit  and  manufacturing  princes  of  our  time  and  country, 

nonnous,  if  properly  exerted.      There  is  not  much  more 

time  toll'-  tit  deal  has  already  been  lost    It 

and  revolution  are  not  to  hold  a  high  carnival  in  England,  it  is 
time  that  the  upper  classes  should  be 

\ils  of  portentous  magnitude  to  remedy.     In  London  and 
in  the  country,   distress,   hardship,   injustice    and    degrading 

•/applei!  with  and  01 
.   then,   and    doing,    noble   men   ami    noble    women    of 

up  and  doing,  before  it  is  too  late! 
1  wb.it  of  the  agricultural  pi- 
There  can  be  -no  disputing  the  fact,  that  from  the  middle 
of  tl. 

.  the  tarni'  .jjand  enjoyed  a  ]  prosperity 

— a   ;  -.ampled    ;  — for  at 

Tlu  iubly   the  general 

the     country    in    wealth     and     population,     the 
briskness    of    trade,    and    th  that    terrible 

which   has   been   so  detrin, 
fin  of  Li' 

i  sunshine  and  pro- 
farm  .    The  in  -  which  el 

him.      T! 
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evils  which  the  Corn  Laws  proved  powerless  to  remedy,  in 
so  far  as  keeping  up  the  price  of  wheat  was  concerned. 

Besides  all  this,  a  large  quantity  of  grass  land  had  been 
converted  into  arable  land  under  the  stimulus  of  war  prices. 
Thus  it  was  that  during  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth  there  were  bad  times  for  the  farmers,  but  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  those  of  recent  years.  A  large  quantity 
of  land  is  still  under  the  plough  which  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  re-converted  into  grass  land. 

It  is  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  the  agricultural  system 
of  any  country  can  be  altered.  Our  system  in  England  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  of  small  farms  and  large  ones  inter- 
mingled, will  doubtless  last  still  for  generations,  whatever 
may  be  the  agitation  for  the  nationalization  of  the  land  or 
other  socialistic  measures.  A  peasant  system  of  small  farms, 
such  as  prevails  in  France,  for  instance,  is  simply  impossible 
in  England  at  present. 

Better  security  and  greater  liberty  to  the  tenant-farmer 
are  probably  the  chief  remedies  for  the  present  depression 
of  agricultural  interests.  Free  sale,  fair  rents  and  fixity  of 
tenure,  would  materially  modify  the  present  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  But  if  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  were  made  purely  commercial,  the  ancient  system 
would  be  completely  revolutionized.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
any  middle  course  between  the  two.  Our  English  land 
system  presupposes  the  discharge  by  the  landowners  of  a 
great  variety  of  social  duties,  imposed  by  long-continued 
custom,  and  tending  to  make  the  farmer  and  the  proprietor 
much  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  purely  com- 
mercial engagements  could  make  them.  Landed  property 
cannot  in  this  respect  be  made  like  house  property.  The 
exercise  of  moral  influence  and  friendly  family  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  so  far  as  the  land  is  con- 
cerned, is  totally  different  from  anything  prevailing  between 
proprietors  and  tenants  of  house  property. 

The  question  which  has  to  be  answered  is,  whether  the 
new  and  onerous  competition  of  America,  Australia,  the 
Cajx?,  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  does  not  render  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  old  system  necessary  ?  If  so,  what  is  this 
modification  to  be  ?  How  is  the  great  influx  of  country 
people  into  the  towns  to  be  prevented?  It  is  this  influx 
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..m-  of  the    great    problems   that  c<.iifront    us,  not 
absolutely    insoluble,    but    difficult,    very    difficult 

ictorily.     The  powerful  and  wealthy  must  combine  to 
it. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  power  of  our  towns  to  absorb  the 
^illation  of  the  country  has  reached  its  limit — 
nay.  '  \\liat  dangerously  overstepped  that  limit. 

However     deplorable     the    condition    of     the    agricultural 

er  may  be,  it  must   not    be  forgotten  that  it   ha- 
much    improved    within    the    last    sixty    years.      V 
higher  as    a   rule,    many   nr  food    and   clothing    are 

n  any  increase  in  the  price 

•iy    of    the    absolute   IK  of    life  ;    education    is 

attainable  by  all,  and  facilities  of  locomotion  are  offered  to  all 

!.  which  the  wealthiest  could  not  enjoy 

ultural   labourers   are   beginniii:  . 

er,  iii  U  and    other   guilds,   with   the 

•itention  of   impn>\ing    their   position    in    life;    and 

\\lu-u   lli  mere   largely  ulili/ed  amongst  them, 

tin-  power  to  improve  very  considerably  their 

i<  in. 
late  Mr.  S.  Morley  and  other  well-known  philanthro- 

;  an  industrial  char 

<•    hats,  lines    and    do:: 

might  be  manufactured  at   the  village  works.      Thc-e  gentle- 
hoped,  by   the   establishment  of  these  vi. 

the  people  in   the  country,  and  to  pn-\ent  their  overcrowding 
the    towns.      Hut   the  manufacture  of   any   amount    of 
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shoes,  boots,  machines  and  domestic  articles,  will  not  neces- 
sarily increase  the  demand  for,  or  the  consumption  of,  these 
articles.  Our  manufacturers  say  that  over-production  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  existing  stagnation  of  trade. 

The  absorption  of  small  farms  into  large  ones  has  been 
mainly  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  It  was 
the  custom  on  small  farms  for  the  women  to  add  materially 
to  the  resources  of  the  household  by  spinning,  by  weaving, 
and  by  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  domestic  use. 
Many  such  articles  were  appreciated  in  the  London  market. 

Wool  was  supplied  to  the  households  and  was  spun  by 
the  inmates  into  yarn.  Yarn  \vas  similarly  supplied  to  the 
weavers,  and  cloth  came  from  the  homely  looms.  Thus  the 
wife  and  daughters  helped  the  small  farmer  very  materially 
in  the  battle  of  life.  When  factories  took  the  place  of 
village-homestead-weaving,  the  cottages,  decked  with  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  often  picturesquely  situated  by  mountain 
streams,  were  deserted  for  long  monotonous  lines  of  houses 
in  manufacturing  towns.  The  small  farmer  could  no  longer 
enjoy  his  comfortably  furnished  home  and  ample  supply  of 
food.  Rural  health  and  ruddiness  were  exchanged  for  the 
worn  pale  faces  of  factory  hands.  Poetry  fled,  and  science, 
armed  with  ponderous  machinery,  took  its  place.  The 
inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Kay  and  Crampton 
destroyed  the  simple  manufactures  of  the  homestead,  manu- 
factures far  more  elevating  in  a  moral  point  of  view  than 
those  of  cities,  although  general  progress  and  higher  culture 
are  often  secured  in  the  latter. 

Agriculture  alone  is,  really  and  truly,  the  only  industry  not 
overdone,  and  yet  that  is  the  very  employment  from  which 
the  people  flee.  Fifty-four  millions  of  pounds  sterling  are 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  food,  necessary 
and  indispensable,  which  might  be  produced  in  it.  But  the 
hind  is  so  hampered  with  obsolete  provisions,  so  burdened 
with  the  consequences  of  previous  extravagance,  that  it 
cannot  be  utili/ed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  are 

out  of  the  country  annually  for  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

A  Inr^e  part  ot  this  is  for  articles  that  cannot  bo  produced  in 

.nd,    such    as    tea,   cotlee,   rice,    tVuit.    Indian    corn,    \c. 

Hut  \\ln  should  twelve  millions  of  this  amount,  for  instance, 
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duction  of  butter  in  our  o\v:, 

to  the  fact  that  much  of   th.-   arable   land   ought   to  be-   under 

Hut  much  n.  want  a  cheap  an  : 

which  tlu'  count;  >n   of 

!  of   his  own.      And   this  can  he  done  in  a  fair, 
'itlorward    manner,    without   iut:  'hts. 

"f  proprietors  u  ill  |  '  at  iair  p: 

that  there   should   he  any  compulsion  or 
:  .periment    is    being   made   already    by    the 

Duki  :he   Marquis  of  CholmoiuK 

:ngton    and     Lord    Tollemache,    and    tlie 
country  will  anxiously  await  the  result.      If  this  experiment 

:it  appearances  indicate,  the 
dillicult  j)roblem  will  be  well-nigh  solved. 

operation,  which  lias  m  ule  so  excellent  a  beginning  in 
manufacturing  and  distributing  industries,  will  certainly  be 
tried — has  already  been  tried — in  cultivating  the  land. 

It   is  only  in   th  -ion   of    Irish   agriculture   into  a 

tire   indust:  :ne  radical  reformers,  that  there 

r  the  future  of  Ireland.      If,  in  buying  out  the 
land!  merely   replace    them   by  a  host  of  petty   pro- 

prietors, the  last  state  of  Ireland  will  be  worse  than  the  tirst. 
Let  the  communal  authority  be  evoked.  Let  the  communal 
authority  obtain  the  fee-simple  and  absolute  ownership. 
:munal  authority  will  represent  the  whole  of  the 
householders  on  the  land,  and  the  existing  tenants  will  pay 
uhat  is  now  rent  as  land-tax  to  the  local  authority, 
amount,  of  course,  will  ha\e  to  be  paid  as  interest  on  the 

he     landlords,    and    the 

the  rent  and  that  interest  will  enable  the 

erative  model  farms,  dairies, 

and  mills.     In  tiftv  \ears  tin-  whole  of  the  land  would  belong 
to  tli  |    'litic:il  and  economical  difficult: 

situation  would  be  sohed. 

Such   are    th  that    an  tical 

philanthropists,  and  they  fondly  hope  that 

is  \\ill  be  tried.,  and  tried  successfully  too.  in  Kiij-1  uul  ! 
If    the   landed  propru  igland   would    but  take  the 

matter  into  their  own  hands  with  energy  and    judgment,  the 
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interference  of  Government  would  be  altogether  unnecessary. 
Judicious,  individual,  voluntary  and  co-operative  efforts  are 
alone  necessary.  Here  is  an  example  : 

Lord  Tollemache  is  a  landed  proprietor  of  whom  England 
may  justly  be  proud,  a  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
He  has  now  attained  his  eightieth  year,  and  his  long  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  management  of  a  large  estate,  and  in 
persevering  exertions  to  be  of  service  to  his  country,  and  that 
in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  without  noise  or  bluster. 

He  has  an  estate  of  many  thousand  acres  in  Cheshire, 
and  during  the  continued  agricultural  depression  he  has  had 
neither  a  farm  unlet  nor  a  tenant  in  arrears.  He  has  had  it 
all  subdivided  into  small,  manageable  farms,  and  has  spent 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  farmhouses 
and  cottages.  There  are  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  farm- 
houses on  the  property,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  cottages 
for  labourers.  He  has  also  zealously  promoted  education, 
and  has  personally  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  material  prosperity  of  his  tenants  and  labourers. 
O  si  sic  mimes  ! 

Lord  Tollemache  is  a  leader  in  the  new  crusade.  Follow- 
ing in  the  same  good  course,  Lord  Crewe  has  been  steadily 
increasing  of  late  years  the  small  holdings  on  his  estates 
in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  Land  has  been  distributed 
amongst  the  labourers  in  various  quantities  and  always  at 
fair  rates,  agricultural  rentals  only  being  charged.  Numerous 
commodious  three-roomed  cottages,  with  large  and  produc- 
tive gardens  attached,  have  been  built  for  farm-labourers  at 
a  rental  of  four  pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum.  Cottage 
farms,  with  suitable  dwellings,  out-buildings,  gardens,  and 
from  two  to  three  acres  of  land  each,  are  also  let  to  farm- 
labourers  at  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  per  annum.  The 
earnings  and  home  comforts  of  the  men  who  have  taken 
these  little  farms  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the 
higher-paid  artisans  in  towns.  Nearly  two  hundred  tenants 
are  thus  provided  with  holdings  of  three  acres  and  under, 
on  Lord  Crewe's  property,  a  hundred  and  forty-four  with 
holdings  of  three  to  ten  acres,  thirty  with  farms  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres,  and  thirty  more  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres. 
There  are  forty  with  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres,  forty 
more  with  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  only  fourteen 
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with  farm  nt of  good 

do  ill  til. 
\  this  all. 

The   Duke  «  I    \\  .ample  in 

. 

' 

I  '>rcl  Tollemaeh 

Mi 'iv  than  :i  luimlivd   of  the   ouiurs  of   Kir-' 
alro  :  ;:ieir  cordial  approval  of  the 

i.itioii  is  to  extend  the 

small  quantities  of  laud  in  allotments,  either  pasture  land  for 
tlu-  k  land  for  'tivation. 

this  purpose  it  collects  and  distributes  information  on  the 
subject,  it  ascertains  the  demand  and  how  that  demand 
be  best  met,  and  urges  upon  landowners  and  employers  the 
extending  the  system.  Besides  this,  the 
attention  of  trustees  of  Charity  lands  is  directed  to  the 
pros:  :he  Allotment  iSS2,  and  in  this  way 

much   good   may  be   done.      The    Marl    of    Onflow 
some  time  as  il.ui.  Secretary  of  this  admirable  As1-. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  our  two  hundred  thousand  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  Mngland  alone,  without  any  ground  to 
their  cott.  'labK-  them  to  grow  \ eatables  for  their 

familii'S.      K..\\s  of  siu-h  col  •   usually  built  or  pur- 

tilators,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  well-: 
or  morality  of  the  occupants.     Agricultural  labourers — living 
in    houses    belonging    to    absentees,    corporations    or    small 

.lators — have  little  chance  of  getting  any  allotments, 
unfortunately,  in   too  many  instances,  farmers  are  extremely 

their  labourers  getting  such  allotments.      It 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  that  the  Labourers'  Allot- 
ment Bill  will  be  likely  to  d  od. 

In  the  past,  it  was  diinYult  to  get  short-sighted   lam:' 

/e  the  utility  and  advantage  of   placing  land  at  the' 
disposal  of  the  labourers  for   kitchen   gardcnh.  they 

that  doing  so   improves   the  laboun 
.      It  is  the  ambition  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
labourers    to    secure    these    advantages    for    tl.  ,    but 

many   of    them    require    rou  lake    them    anxio. 

i    such  allotments,  and  to    make   them  willin 
thcmsehcs  for  that  purpose. 
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In  most  cases,  at  the  present  day,  landlords  have  but  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  general  desire  for  such  holdings  to 
offer  them  liberally.  Let  workmen,  cottagers  and  labourers 
be  satisfied  that  their  savings  cannot  be  better  invested  than 
in  the  purchase  of  such  holdings,  and  more  will  have  been 
done  to  promote  the  general  diffusion  of  allotments  amongst 
the  peasantry  than  can  be  effected  by  many  acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

M.  de  Foville  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the 
working  of  the  system  in  France,  in  his  recent  brochure 
entitled  Le  Morcellement.  As  Chef  du  Bureau  de  Statistique 
et  Legislation  comparee  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  as 
Professor  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  M.  de 
Foville  has  access  to  the  fullest  and  most  recent  Reports 
on  the  subject,  and  therefore  his  opinion  is  of  the  highest 
value. 

M.  de  Foville  shows  in  this  work  that  subdivisions  of 
landed  property  do  much  more  good  than  harm,  as  the 
smallest  estates  have  improved  most,  have  yielded'  the  most 
produce,  and  have  even,  contrary  to  Balzac's  prophecy,  mul- 
tiplied the  cattle  and  horses  of  France. 

Part  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  Le  Morcellement  comes, 
curiously  enough,  from  La  Limagne,  the  district  from  which 
Lady  Verney  drew  her  darkest  pictures  as  to  the  effects  of 
allotments.  This  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  no  district  in 
France  has  improved  more  than  La  Limagne  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  further  that  this  improvement  has  resulted 
from  the  subdivision  of  estates  that  prevails  there. 

M.  Henri  Baudrillart,  the  eminent  political  economist, 
has  been  recently  making  an  investigation  into  the  condition 
<>t'  the  rural  population  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and 
<  oincs  to  the  same  conclusions  as  M.  de  Foville.  This  work 
of  his  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  agricultural  life  in  France, 
missioned  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
HOC,  and  contains  a  complete  account  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary in  the  two  provinces.  M.  Baudrillart  unhesitatingly 
tl  that  the  small  proprietors  have  made  more  progress 
in  e\cry  way  than  those  in  possession  of  large  properties, 
whether  the  progress  be  tested  by  the  selling  value  of  the 
l.ind  or  by  its  agricultural  produce-. 

Of    those   small    proprir-tors    uho  aiv   in   reality   labourers, 


iilhirt  gives  a 

charming    picture.      Their    land    is    only   :in    BOJuli 
of     it. <  thrill,    lillt     the     d-.llh!  'ioll     tfll- ' 

improve  tin-  inu-11:  !  morality  <»f  the  ;  wrll 

i-ir  matt-rial  comfort. 

(  )nr  rrsult  •  '  irity 

of   pi 

;t    no  injury   d 

.  hut  no  our  touchrs  \\  hat    i 

\   ;    rn  •  en(  into  res(  in  I  .mbined  with 

-ight,    and    a    read'- 

rnahu-    th.--  '  hicli 

would  In*  fatal  r.      Thoy  uo.ir  tho  1)Iuo 

iiiday    hroaddoth,    hut    they   are 

ll-nianiH-rrd,  and   passing  rich,  with 

ill  capital  of  :i  fow  hundred  pounds  in  rosrrvo.      In  tho 

south  and  oast,  the  day-labourer,  pure  and  simple,  is  usually 

lian. 

Thfro  c-an  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been,  within  th< 

oiisiderahlo   reduction    in   the   numbers  of  the 
British  p,  ml  that  skilled  labour   is   daily  becoming 

more  difficult  to  obtain,  even  nmongst  those  \vho  still  remain 
attached  to  the-  soil.  Allotments  and  small  holdings  may  do 
much  to  obviate  I!K  ,  things — not  that  allotment- 

small  farms  are  to  be  confounded  together.  The  (juestion  of 
small  farms  should  In-  vd  simply  upon  eomm 

principles,  whilst  landed  proprietors,  who  act  with  any  \ie\v 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  in  \\h-.se  minds 
patriotism  is  not  simply  a  di':id  K-tti-r,  \\ill  do  all  they  can  to 
promote  allotments  on  national  princ;: 

,v  that    Ci.  vernment   has  taken   the   matter  up 
n  for  believing  that  it  will  not  1- 

;  the 

.   and   manage   them  K-:u  r  than  any 

publ:  lation  of  :  n  lies 

in  its  moral,  rather  than  in  its  material  value,  and  its  sr. 
mainly    d  :i    its   being   conducted    on    the   voluntary 

m. 

d  Tollemaeh 

"I   iH'Ver   knew  an  of    an   allotment   of    tl 

.n  agricultural  labourer,  \\itl. 
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or  heifer  making  its  appearance  in  a  year's  time,  generally  in 
less.  With  a  cow  club,  managed  by  the  labourers  them- 
selves, I  have  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  received 
an  application  for  assistance  through  the  loss  of  a  cow.  The 
Government  deserve  great  credit  for  their  Allotments'  Bill. 
The  compulsory  powers  which  I  have  always  advocated,  will 
insure  the  allotment  being  carried  out  by  offering  to  any 
respectable  labourer  on  landed  estates  an  allotment  of  three 
acres  in  dairy  districts,  conveniently  situated,  and  not  less 
than  half  an  acre  in  arable  districts,  attached  like  a  garden  to 
the  cottage.  I  might  add  that  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a 
labourer  declining  an  allotment,  conveniently  situated,  nor  do 
I  recollect  an  instance  of  a  labourer  possessing  an  allotment 
giving  it  up.  Labourers  have  declared  that  they  would 
rather  pay  the  rent  of  £10  for  the  cottage  and  allotment 
of  three  acres,  than  have  the  cottage  gratis  without  the 
allotment." 

Lord  Tollemache's  experience  has  been  that  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  his  testimony  on  the  subject  is  therefore 
valuable,  particularly  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  practical  of  landlords. 

Owing  to  foreign  competition  arable  land  is  obliged  to  be 
laid  down  largely  in  pasture,  whilst  the  arable  land,  still 
tilled,  is  worked  even  more  and  more  by  machinery.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  agricultural  labourers  flock  into  the  large  towns. 
At  least  this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  Yet  experience  teaches  us,  and  skilled  agricul- 
turalists confirm  the  assertion,  that  well-managed  co-operative 
farms  are  still  profitable  and  capable  of  being  worked 
profitably. 

Such   farms  might   be    started  extensively   in  connection 

with  the  workhouses,  without  any  great  derangement  of  the 

n;4   social  economy.     When   properly  managed,  farms 

lion  with  workhouses  have  usually  been  successful. 

In  this  way  or-ani/cd   labour  ,m  the  land  would  effectually 

the  influx  of  agricultural  labourers  into  the  cities  and 

r  system. 

It  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  manu- 

.s  th.it  the  applications  for  allotments  under  the 

:i   most    numerous.      We   may   reasonably 
hope  that   the  desire   to   larm   their  own    land  will  gradually 
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\en  for  its  acquisition  by  tin-  rural  population. 
air   should    IK-   to 

•;ntry 

the  millions  who  art-  uillin  .  in  order  to  get  a  ! 

for  tl.  ami  tlu-ir   families,  if   • 

is  it  to  !  ten   that   tin-  v. 

milli.  '  d  on   tin-  soil,   di\idcd    into   Miiall   allot- 

f or  their  benefits,  wdl<  mand  for  manufactured 

iipleinents     of    husbandry,    clothing     and    cottage 

furniture,  that  would  do  much   to   keep  industries  alive  that 

are  now  languishing,  if  not  extinct.      Hut  how  are  the  | 

1  crowding  into  the  large  towns,  and  how  are 
they  to  he  settled  in  the  country?  It  appears  to  me  we  may 
learn  a  useful  lesson  in  this  matter  from  Wurtemburg. 

In    188,5   an   association  was  formed  in    Stuttgart  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing   an    agricultural   colony  for  the  un- 
employed.      A    beginning    was    made    with    an    estate    of 
1 60  acres,   at    Dornahof,  near   the  lake  of  Constance,  which 
i    for   £2500.       Of    tliis    amount    £"jjO    was 
obtained  as  a   loan  from    the  Government.     The  necessary 
ippointed,  and  within  six  months  the  establish- 
ment was   in   full  working  order.     Thirty  waifs   and  strays 
were  admitted  in  the  first   instance,  but  gradually  accommo- 
dation was  provided  for  150.      By  means  of  spade  cultivation 
healthy    and    profitable    employment   lias   been    provided  for 
the  majority.     There  are  now  from  85  to  90  farm  labourers 
on    the   property,  and   the    others  are  employed   as   bakers, 
gla/iers,    plumbers,    painters,     gardeners, 
shep:  ne-masons,     coopers,     saddlers,     tailors, 

rs,  shoe-makers   and   clock-makers.      Of  509  emj  ' 
on  the  farm   since  iSS.j,  only  about  one-fifth  were  originally 
farm-llboarers.      The    whole  of  them  are  of  that   class  that 
would  crowd  into  the  la:  .  if  work  w  ere  not  thus  found 

for  them — steady  work,  accompanied  by  good  conduct,  is 
required.  A  KOOnd  colony  of  a  similar  character  is  about 
being  established  in  northern  \Vurtcmburg. 

The    Farmers'    General     Supply    Company    is     an     I 
attempt   at  co-operation,   on   somewhat   similar  lines,  which 
already    done   much    good.       But   a  general   interest   on 
this  subject   amongst  landowners    in    Knglanc! 
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awakened.  A  thousand  such  companies,  properly  conducted, 
and  scattered  judiciously  over  England,  would  do  much  to 
make  agriculture  what  it  once  was,  and  may  be  again. 

On  the  whole  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  that  is 
profitable  may  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  system  in 
operation  at  the  Arleiter  Kolonie  of  Dornahof,  and  much 
that  is  practically  valuable  from  extending  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  Farmers1  General  Supply  Company.  The  two 
judiciously  combined  might  be  the  means  of  doing  incal- 
culable good.  The  farm  at  Dornahof  was  chosen  because  it 
afforded  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  a  large  number, 
not  with  an  idea  of  its  being  self-supporting,  but,  if  com- 
bined with  the  efficient  management  of  a  Farmers'  General 
Supply  Association,  it  might  easily  be  made  so.  Nearly  all 
the  land  required  reclamation,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great 
portion  of  it  consisting  of  peat  bog.  .  The  peat  is  dug  up  and 
used  for  fuel,  the  spaces  thus  dug  being  filled  with  soil  taken 
from  other  parts  of  the  farm.  A  brick-field  also  gives 
employment  profitably  to  many.  The  crops  raised  are  those 
necessary  for  feeding  the  colony — beet  and  hops  being  the 
only  vegetable  products  largely  sold.  There  are  sixteen  of 
these  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany  and  Holland,  the  largest 
of  them  at  Bielefield  ;  all  useful  and  valuable  as  proofs  of 
what  may  be  done  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  judiciously 
expended.  I  have  taken  that  at  Dornahof  as  an  example. 

The  rate,  of  increase,  both  of  animals  and  plants,  is  such 
that  millions  must  necessarily  perish  every  year.  We  see 
profusion  of  nature  around  us,  in  this  respect,  every 
autumn.  The  chestnut  trees,  with  which  southern  England 
abounds,  are  striking  instances.  The  seeds  become  a  nui- 
sance in  their  profusion.  And  how  many  of  them  have  a 
chance  of  growth  and  reproduction  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand,  perhaps. 

But  even  the  least  prolific  of  animals  would  overstock 
tin-  world,  if  there  \\viv  no  checks  on  production.  Myriads 
<>yed  every  year,  and  in  this  terrible  struggle  for 
man  has  l<>  take-  his  place,  whether  he  will  or  not. 
Ill'  .Iculati-d  that  if  all  the  seeds  of  a  single  plant 

:ul  in  gmniiKitini;,  ami  so  on  with  all  its  oil- 
it  in-hl  ci.\er  all  the  dry  land  on 
ID  tin  years.  And  similar  results  would 
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follow  tlu-  link-finite  production  of  animals.     Terrible   i 
.mil    murderous    the    contli*  '  the    titt 

elimateil    from    tin- 

reduce    this    struggle   to  :»   minimum   in   ei\il  itries, 

All   the   r<  •,  all   tlu 

ami    -  re    utih/ed    to    ivi; 

>le  and   this   rontli.  '!:'.  .      'I 

:n  perishing  in  infancy,  wh 

ire   with  mil   death.      Hut    Nature    will    not    be 

ted  of  her  \ictiius.      Wars,  plagues,  inundation 

•  wiling,     \  iTiiplions     and     carth- 

<juak<  tlu-ir    thousands — not    of    the 

weak  and   sickly  only,  but  of  the  strong,  robust   and  healthy 

ell. 

lions    and    races,    like    individuals,    emerge    from 
!  birth  and  \anish  into  the  mystery  of  death, 
•he  solemn  p.;  on,  across  the  stage  of 

earth,  in  its  awful  grandeur.      Kmnires  are  founded  in  pride 
and  power,  and   disappear   in  ruin  and  decay.     Throm 
and   fall.      Altars  bla/.e   with  the  lires    of  faith,  enthu- 
btirns  wildly  for  a  time,  and  then   grow  cold  amid   the 

•    the   gods  bo 

ns  of  praise  ami  prayers,  and  an  eless 

in    the    silence   of    oblivion    and    I 

.th  the  tread  of  armed  !  I    thousands  raise  songs 

timph  in  praise  of  the   mighty  deeds  of   1 
roll    on,   and   the   yellow   corn    v.  r    the    battle  i 

The  hertn  -i,  the  mighty  deeds   are  remein' 

no  more,  and  •  of  the  unknown  dead   are  nair.< 

Like  the   dancing   ot"   motes  in   the    sunbeam,  like   the  « 

in,  like   t  -   trickling 

through    the    hour  :r     and     disapj>ear    like 

phai:'  :;-t!i  mo\es   silently  in   its  orbit   ami  1 

them  not.  The  pageant  of  life  still  sv. 
of  the  past. 

Is  there  no  lessen  to  be  learned  from  all  this  ? 

;    all    the  the   multitudinous   sar,. 

armour-plati  d  Q  jn-riod   avail-, 

them  from  extirpation.      The  beautiful  bl. 
for   tlu'   plainer   gr  \terminateil    by  its 

powerful  Hundreds    of  birds,   like  the  dodo, 
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existed  in  thousands,  but  succumbed  at  last  in  the  struggle 
for  life  and  became  extinct. 

If  the  labour  of  a  nation  or  of  an  individual  be  misapplied, 
if  the  people  be  idle,  or  act  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  suffering  and  want  must  be  the  result.  We  are  now 
in  a  condition  of  transition.  The  old  state  of  things  cannot 
any  longer  be  maintained.  Machinery  and  the  easy  and 
rapid  communication  with  foreign  countries  have  changed 
all  the  conditions  of  life.  The  question  is,  are  we  prepared 
peacefully  to  adapt  ourselves  with  judgment  to  the  new  state 
of  things,  or  shall  we  wait  for  revolution  to  make  the  change 
for  us  violently  ?  The  change  required  is  one  more  radical 
and  comprehensive  than  any  that  has  been  hitherto  seriously 
entertained  by  our  politicians. 

The  problem  before  them  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to 
ascertain  the  fit  and  proper  relations  of  men  to  men,  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  same  social  community.  The 
decay  of  religious  faith  all  over  Europe  renders  the  problem 
one  of  extreme  difficulty  morally  as  well  as  socially.  The 
mass  of  the  people  want  to  know  why  they  are  to  be 
deprived  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  will  not  listen 
to  all  the  blessings  promised  to  the  poor  in  another  world. 
The  evils  of  large  accumulations  of  capital  in  individual 
hands  have  to  be  considered,  and  the  remedies,  difficult  and 
fearful  to  contemplate  as  they  may  be. 

Let  the  rich  and  the  powerful  take  a  lesson  from  the 
saurians  and  armour-plated  monsters  of  the  Devonian  period. 
The  storm-cloud  of  revolution  threatens  destruction  to  many 
things. 

"What,  then,  is  the  object  of  our  study  ?  To  learn  first 
the  causes  of  deterioration  and  destruction,  that  we  may,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  obviate  or  remove  them ;  and  to 
discover  the  remedies,  if  possible,  for  imperfection  and 
misery. 
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STRUGGLING     WITH     NATURE. 

The  Nebular  hypothesis — The  evolution  of  Geology — Appearance  of 
man  —Coleridge  on  development— Lessons 

—  1  -larthquakes  —  Volcanic     action- 
ones. 

Tin;    \ebular   hypothesis   seems  to  explain  the  mode  of 
devi-lopmrnt  of   the  earth  from  Chaos  to    Man.      The  t:. 

.  olution  suppleineius  this  liypothesis,  and  brings  us  to 
the  p  Nebular  hypothesi 

ID   and   pi  I  lading  the  earth  and   - 

:haps   all    the   heavenly  ire    the  result 

of  the   condensation   of  nebulous  vapour.      When    this  con- 
;rth  took   place  no  man  can   tell,  probably 
mill:  HOC  inform  us  how  the 

nebulous  vapour  came  into  existence  originally. 

There  can  be   n»  di-ubt,   however,  that  this  ition 

A  and  long  continued   process  —in  fact,  to«»k   long 
nplisli,   and,   under   the  control  ,-f   gra\  Station, 
•rmation     of    a    number    of    n>; 
•jnally    in    a     ' 

. 

ition. 
the 
.  and,  under    the    influence    of    : 

thrown 
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gradually  brought  into  its  present  form,  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  with  an  equatorial  diameter  twenty-six  miles 
longer  than  its  polar  diameter.  Its  denser  materials  natu- 
rally gravitated  towards  its  centre,  and  an  envelope  of  gases 
and  watery  vapour  surrounded  it.  The  gases  entered  into 
various  chemical  combinations,  and  the  watery  vapour,  con- 
densed, was  deposited  in  depressions  on  the  outside  of  the 
earth. 

On  the  intensely  heated  surface,  maculce,  or  solid  portions, 
first  attained  a  certain  consistency,  only  to  be  destroyed 
afterwards  by  fire  from  beneath,  and  then  to  collect  again 
into  islands  and  continents. 

A  hard,  granite-like  rock  made  its  appearance  in  the 
central  semi-solid  mass  ;  and  the  intense  heat  beneath,  and 
the  action  of  steam  and  gases,  generated  below  the  crust, 
caused  those  violent  upheavings  and  disturbances  which  we 
call  volcanic  action,  that  is,  the  action  of  the  interior  upon 
the  earth's  external  crust. 

Great  inequalities  of  the  surface  were  doubtless  the  result, 
and  the  rugged  edges  of  these  inequalities  were  gradually 
softened  down  by  the  subsequent  action  of  air  and  water. 
Whether  the  Plutonic  rocks — those  generated  by  the  action  of 
fire— form  the  solid  centre  of  our  globe,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  Experiments  convince  us  that  the 
heat  increases  as  we  descend,  and  that  at  such  a  rate — one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifty  feet  of  descent — that  it  is 
plain  at  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  down  there 
would  be  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  the  hardest  rocks, 
whence  the  conclusion  that  the  earth's  solid  crust  cannot  be 
more  than  one-nineteenth  of  its  radius. 

Above  the  Plutonic  we  come  to  a  class  of  rocks  of  a 
totally  different  order,  the  result  of  the  action  of  air  and 
water,  Aqueous  rocks,  originally  deposited  in  water,  in 
layers,  and  henee  called  Stratified.  Seas,  rivers,  rain,  ice, 
have  all  been  powerful  agents  in  the  deposition  of  these 
stratified  rocks  ;  and  after  having  been  deposited,  they  have 
!. roken  up  again,  upheaved,  to  be  re-laid,  in  richer  and 
more  finely  a^mu-d  masses,  by  volcanic  agency.  And  this 
is  the  evolution  of  geology.  Earthquakes,  volcanic  erup- 
tions, storms,  disease  and  death,  are  nature's  agents  in  this 
<  \<;lution,  causing  infinite  loss  to  man  and  his  works  often, 
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conditions   of    life.      To   man  the   destruction  is  often 
whelming;   hut  evolution    is    still   working    or.: 

\C  and  unrelenting  the  catasiropl. 
The   number  and  and 

.hi.h  compose  tl'u'  earl:  .    nul  the  succession 

'.dual   processes  which  have   brought  it   into   its   p; 
:  the-  upheavals   and   depressions;   the   successive   inun- 
dations  and  drying    up  of   the  land  ;    the    oscillations,  as  we 
may  say,  of  the  sea   and  land;   with  the   - 
plants   and    animals    which  appeared  and  disappeared   on  its 
surface,  ami  many  of   which  are  entomhed  in  its  depths — all 
must  have  taken  ages  of  time,  which  we  find  it  impos- 
Iculate  now.      The  time   may  come  when  data  will 
he  discovered    that   will    enahle  the   philosopher  to   ascertain 
hat     have    elapsed    in    these    changes,    but    at 
-cut  \\e  have  no  such  data. 

n    appeared,  and    mu*t   have    waged    a    fearful    w.i: 
for  life.      With  a  stick  or  a  cluh  he  lengthened  and  incr. 
the    power  of   his   arm.      A    sharp  rough    stone   turned    his 
stick  into  a   spear.      He  threw  it,    and    it    became  a   javelin. 
Then   the    arrow   and    the  how    made  their  appearance,    and 
with  these  weapons  he  defended  himself  against  his  s 

.   making    up   by    cunning    intelli  hat    he    lacked 

in  physical   strength.      These    various   steps   in    his    pr- • 

doubtless    separated    by    many    years   of    toil,    labour, 
accident  and  destruction. 

1  even  now,  after  thousands  of  years  of  unintermitting 
struggle,  he  is  only  learning  the  rudiments  of  the 
principles   under  which    existence  is   possible — under   which 

ttenCC  alone  is  possible. 

A  simple  reflex  cell,  science  teaches  us,  was  the  beginning 
of  life,  and  one  material  organ  followed — the  organ  of  diges- 
tion. It  extends  itself  in  a  heterogeneous  manner  into 
further  subsidiary  11s.  A  ner\  ni  is 

.ually  developed   which  blossoms   into  a  brain.      All  the 
lions  of   the   mind    are    necessary  to  the  carrving  out  of 

3  * 
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our  existing  complicated  life,  and  so  on  to  the  evolution 
of  consciousness  and  our  higher  powers.  No  animal  could 
have  predicated  that  consciousness,  or  those  emotions,  from 
its  previous  experience.  Nor  can  we  tell  what  the  future  of 
humanity  may  be,  or  what  those  powers  of  mind  that  may 
be  hereafter  developed. 

"  Every  rank  of  creatures/'  says  Coleridge,  in  his  Aids 
to  Reflection,  "  as  it  ascends  in  the  scale  of  creation,  leaves 
death  behind  it  or  under  it.  The  metal  at  its  height  of 
being,  seems  a  mute  prophecy  of  the  coming  -  vegetation, 
into  a  mimic  semblance  of  which  it  crystallizes.  The 
blossoms  and  flower,  the  acme  of  vegetable  life,  divide 
into  correspondent  organs  with  reciprocal  functions,  and 
by  instinctive  motions  and  approximations  seem  impatient 
of  that  fixture  by  which  the  plant  is  differentiated  in  kind 
from  the  flower-shaped  Psyche  that  flutters  with  free  wing 
above  it.  And  wonderfully  in  the  insect  realm  doth  the 
irritability,  the  proper  seat  of  instinct,  while  yet  the  nascent 
sensibility  is  subordinate  thereto — most  wonderfully,  I  say, 
doth  the  muscular  life  in  the  insect  and  the  musculo-arterial 
in  the  bird,  imitate  and  typically  rehearse  the  adaptive  under- 
standing, yea,  and  the  moral  affections  and  charities,  of 
man." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  will  have  it  that  the  reason  of  the  ant 
is  similar  in  nature,  but  different  in  degree  only,  when 
compared  with  that  of  man. 

"  And  who,"  proceeds  Coleridge,  "  that  hath  watched  their 
ways  with  an  understanding  heart,  can  contemplate  the  filial 
and  loyal  bee  ;  the  house  building,  wedded  and  divorceless 
swallow  j  and  above  all,  the  manifoldly  intelligent  ant  tribes, 
with  their  commonwealth  and  confederacies,  their  warriors 
and  miners,  the  husband  folk,  that  fold  in  their  tiny  flocks 
on  the  honied  leaves,  and  the  virgin  sisters  with  the  holy 
instincts  of  maternal  love,  detached  and  in  selfless  purity, — 
and  not  say  to  himself,  Behold  the  shadow  of  approaching 
humanity,  the  sun  rising  from  behind  in  the  kindling  morn 
.ition  !  Thus  all  lower  natures  find  their  highest  good 
alliance^,  in  seeking  of  that  which  is  higher  and  better. 
All  tilings  strive  to  a->c<iid,  ami  ascend  in  their  striving.  And 
shall  man  alone  stoop  ?  Shall  his  pursuits  and  desires,  the 
reflections  of  his  inward  life,  be  like-  the  reflected  ima;; 
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a  true  vertebral   eord.      Fishes  come  next,  the   shark   family, 

the    «  :ul   tin-    mud    lisli,    u'heiR-e  are   ili-rivi-d  amphi- 

,  with  j)'.  •  ills.      Thence  to  li/ards,  is  but  a  step 

:ral    in\  estimation,   whatever   it    may   have   l>een    in 

Birds  and  Mammalia. 

Tli  art.-   found    in    the   Mi  :  iod, 

tin-   C'atarrhini,   or  Old-World  apes,  and    from    them    appear 

IVC   bi-en   developed  the  tailed  baboons,  and  the  anthro- 

poid apes,  the  gibbon   and  orang-outang  family,  the  chim- 

6  and  the  gorilla,  ami  the  Alali,  or  ape-like  men,   who 

probably    developed    during  the    Pleioivne    period,   and 

ips    in    that    continent,    now    submerged,    which     once 

d  in  what  is  now  the'  Indian  Ocean. 

M  on    the    extreme    wtxst,    ami    M  il.i«  >  .1    on    the 
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ir, and  what   little 

is  known  v.  all  prove  that  it  ;-  remnant 

of  this  \ani>hed  continent,  whii  ;  ;  called  I.emuria. 

Mr.    ^'allai  with    Dr.    Selater    in    thinking  that 

during  the  ti-r:  1  period,  the   Masceri'iie  Islands, 

that  Mauritius.  urbon.  \\ 

the  Amirante  and  the  (  .  the  Maldi\es  aiu! 

ill  belonged  to  that  continent  of  which   M 
is  the  I.e.  .  i\  ing    portion.      Mr.    Daru 

on    the    formation  -    prove   that    such 
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formed  on  sinking  land  only,  and  they  are  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  all  these  islands.  It  is  probably  in 
that  continent  that  traces  of  the  Alali,  the  ape-like  men, 
the  missing  link,  will  be  found,  if  it  be  ever  found. 

Only  think  what  the  condition  of  the  first  savage  men 
must  have  been  when  some  of  the  awful  convulsions  of 
nature  recorded  by  geology  burst  upon  them  !  Without 
any  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  geology,  without  any 
experience  drawn  from  past  history,  or  any  hope  for  the 
future,  when  their  entire  lives  were  passed  in  a  cruel  struggle 
for  life,  against  stealthy  or  gigantic  foes,  implacable,  unpity- 
ing  and  merciless  ! 

The  heavens  are  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  and  the 
poor  half-human  savages  retreat  to  their  miserable  caves. 
Thunder  roars  and  the  lightnings  flash  around  them,  rivers 
swell  into  torrents,  and  all  the  elements  are  in  a  commotion 
of  boiling  fury.  Great  cracks  or  fissures  yawn  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  which  reach  down  many  miles  into  the 
central  fires  beneath,  releasing  the  molten  rocks  imprisoned 
in  its  bosom,  and  pouring  them  forth  to  the  surface  as 
igneous  or  trap-rocks.  Masses  of  sandstone  are  caught  in 
the  midst  of  these  seething  streams,  and  are  hardened  into 
adamant. 

The  rocks  themselves  are  twisted,  bent,  crumpled  and 
confused  in  the  wildest  manner.  And  as  this  mighty  con- 
vulsion is  seething  all  around,  black  masses  fall,  darkening 
the  heavens,  and  vast  enough  to  cover  the  earth,  in  many 
places,  to  the  depth  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness. 
They  level  valleys,  they  tear  up  and  grind  down  the  hills, 
they  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  habitable  globe.  This 
is  the  drift.  The  earthquake  voice  of  the  terrible  explosions 
shakes  the  earth,  whilst  an  unearthly  heat  is  diffused  around, 
rivers,  ponds,  lakes  and  springs  disappearing  as  by  magic. 
Poor  savage  humanity,  amidst  this  cataclysm  of  nature, 
burned,  bruised,  wild  with  terror,  crazed,  stumbling,  blown 
about  like  feathers  in  a  hurricane,  smitten  by  mighty  rocks, 
engulfed  in  raging  torrents,  knows  not  where  to  fly  for 
safety,  and  is  destroyed  by  thousands.  The  wild  animals, 
cowering  and  terror-stricken,  follow  the  human  ftigitiu-s 
into  the  caverns,  and  arc  buried  there,  or  washed  away,  or 
destroyed  in  this  devils'  dance  of  tin-  elements.  Mam  of 
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.hat    the  original    birth-place   of  mankind 
The-  world    shrinks    equally    from    the    theory  of 

;ion    and    from    its    natural    deduction,   that    man 
developed    from     the    .Mali    or    ape-like    men.        But     what 

irantee  for  the  future  can  we  have  than  evolu: 
If  the  Almightv  Power  has  led    life  from   the   rud< 

3,  whose   fossils  are    engr.i\ed,  in  a  manner   blurred  and 
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obscured,  on  the  pages  of  geological  records,  up  to  this 
wonderful  intellectual  life  around  us,  who  can  doubt  that 
the  same  Power  will  guide  our  posterity  to  higher  levels  of 
development  ?  Religion  and  Science  are  brethren  who  stand 
together  singing  perpetual  praises  to  that  vast  and  illimit- 
able Nature  around  us,  out  of  which  matter  has  been  born, 
that  incomprehensible  and  awful  Something,  above  and 
around  us,  which  we  can  neither  measure  nor  understand, 
but  before  the  conception  of  which  we  bow  in  adoration. 

"  Whether  your  Creator  shaped  you  with  fingers  or  tools," 
says  the  pious  Ruskin,  "  as  a  sculptor  would  a  lump  of  clay, 
or  gradually  raised  you  to  manhood  through  a  series  of 
inferior  forms,  is  only  of  moment  to  you  in  this  respect — 
that  in  the  one  case  you  cannot  expect  your  children  to 
be  nobler  creatures  than  you  are  yourselves — in  the  other, 
every  act  and  thought  of  your  present  life  may  be  hastening 
the  advent  of  a  race  whicli  will  look  back  to  you,  their 
fathers  (and  you  ought  at  least  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
of  desiring  that  it  may  be  so)  with  incredulous  disdain." 
(Aratra  Pentelid,  p.  99,  18/9.) 

And  was  the  struggle  for  life  ended  when  man  emerged 
from  the  drift  and  glacial  ages — scared,  terrified,  and  dimi- 
nished terribly  in  numbers  ?  No.  Geology  assures  us  that 
it  was  not  so.  Even  in  Britain  itself  we  find  abundant 
mce  of  the  fearful  warfare  waged  by  early  man,  and 
of  the  loss  of  life  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed. 
Active  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  wild  beasts  and  floods,  accu- 
mulated a  fearful  death-roll,  written  in  our  soil.  The  river 
drifts,  the  earth  and  breccia  accumulated  in  caves,  the  evi- 
dences of  submergence,  of  elevation,  and  of  glacier  action, 
all  tell  a  tale  of  warfare  to  the  death,  a  life-struggle,  unre- 
mitting and  continuous  for  centuries. 

During  the  Eocene  period  there  were  mammalia  of  various 

roaming  through  the  woods  of  Britain,  many  of  them 

'.age  :md   carnivorous,  but  not   of  existing    species. 

:  on  in  the  Tertiary,  during  the  Meiocene  period,  living 

specirs   appear    closely  allied    to   those  that  are  now  to  be 

l-.uii.l  upon  the  earth.     At  that  period  Britain  was  evidently 

united  with  the  continent  of   Europe.      Its  groups  of  moun- 

ftrere  much  higher  than  ;it  present,  and  active  \nlcannes 

il.     One  of  these.  lien   More,  in   the   Island  of  Mull, 
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ical  times— when,  in  fact,  the  regions  round 
Poll-  must  haveeir  ;nper:ite,  if  not  a  tropical  climate. 

In  the    IMeisi  riod,  at   K>ast   two   kinds   of  gigantic 

elephants,  two  of  rhinoceros,  the  great  hairy  mammoth,  the 
Sable-tOOthed  lion,  and  the  cave-hear,  existed  in  Britain. 
Tlie  Hint  implements  found  emlx'dded  in  the  \:»lli 
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with  the  bones  of  their  victims.  As  the  cave  became  filled 
by  the  earth,  brought  in  by  rains  and  nitration,  and  by  the 
breccia  swept  in  by  floods  and  streams,  each  successive 
layer  preserves  for  us  some  relics  of  its  successive  denizens. 
We  find  a  distinct  advance  visible  in  the  character  of  the 
implements  deposited  by  man  from  age  to  age,  in  his  wild 
struggle  for  existence.  The  law  of  progress  was  in  operation, 
however  tardy  in  its  course.  The  roughly-chipped  flint 
flake  was  probably  the  first  weapon  used  by  man.  A 
chopper,  or  pebble  with  an  edge  on  one  side,  marks  an 
advance,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  hatchet,  or  oval  instrument, 
with  a  cutting  edge  all  round  it.  Pointed  flints  were  used 
for  boring,  and  stone  scrapers  for  preparing  skins.  Bone 
implements  succeed — needles,  awls,  harpoons,  and  such-like, 
all  testifying  to  a  more  highly-developed  condition  of  exist- 
ence, and  traces  even  of  ornamental  art  confirm  this  con- 
clusion. The  cave-man  depicted,  with  incised  lines,  natural 
objects,  such  as  foliage  and  the  outlines  of  animals  of  the  chase. 
He  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  making  pottery,  but  he 
sewed  skins  together  and  carved  bones  and  antlers.  The 
Eskimos  are  probably  living  representatives  of  this  race. 

In  the  Neolithic  period  polished  stone  axes  appear.  The 
death-struggle  still  continues,  implacable  and  unrelenting, 
but  man  is  better  prepared  to  meet  it.  Pit  or  hut  circles 
are  constructed  by  men  of  this  period.  The  chalk  serves 
us  the  floor  of  his  habitation,  and  the  superficial  gravel  is 
scooped  out  to  form  his  refuge  from  his  enemies.  Wood 

•  lit  with  stone  axes,  with  wonderfully  sharp  edges,  fixed 

in  wooden  handles.      Stone  adzes  and  gouges,  and  saws  of 

.  ully  notched  pieces  of  flint,  were  used,  of  three  to  four 

inches  in  length.     Bows  and  arrows  were  in  constant  use, 

and  spears  with  flint  points.     Pottery,  of  a  rude  character, 

known  to  them,  whether  invented  by  themselves,  or 
ini|>orud  from  some  more  civili/ed  region,  who  shall  say? 
Hut  (ertain  it  is  that  they  had  learned  the  art  of  moulding 
nidi-  cups  and  \esscls  out  of  clay.  The  remains  of  their 
flint  manufactories  prove  the  increase  of  population  and 
1ft  character  of  their  warfare.  The  implements 

:ed  by  them  for  arts  of  peace  are  few  and  unimportant, 
lompaied  with  those  required  for  their  preservation  from 
Savage  beasts  anil  sa\a^e  men. 
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^rotation. 

In   the-    phenomena    of    individual    development 
:ited    tu    us    tin-   actual    evolution   of   an   animal    fr 
pm,    tlirough   a  !    intt-niK 

its   conij)K-ti-  iK-vi-Ii)j)iik-nt,  ami   thflK   inUTin-. 
ratlually  iniTi-asin--  roni|)k'v 

Tin  ,  ,f  protoplasm  whidi  forms  the  beginning  of 

tin-  liU-  ut   an  animal    is  altogether   indistinguishable  : 
that  wliirh  li-rms  tho  Ix-ginning  of  jdant   lift-.      It  is    of  the 

:ns    which    i-annot 

lu-r    to    the    animal    or 
ihlc  kingdom. 

In  tin-    development   of  the    animal,  this  primordial    germ 
Hies  the  character   of   a  cell,  and   then    develops  into 
a    CO!  ',1s.       These    are    divu!  forming 

rudimentary    i:  and     others     IUT\  <  and 

other  organs.      Yet   they  all  BO   intimately  com. 

with   each   other   as    to   form   one  whole  ;   each    perf.irn 
function,  not  for  itself  alone,  but  for  all  the  others  as  wi-11. 
Th,  .!    stages.         > 

the  SJM.I 

of  lit.  .rn   theiu-e  the 

unit\   of  the  nature  i.f  all  animal  life. 

And   so    upwards,    the    cinbn-  .ifter 

animal    life,  until    the   fully  developed   animal. 
or  low  in  the  scale  of  life,  is  produced. 

.t  which   shows   clearly,  hc>\\vvert  that    all   the 
of   life  on  our  planet   are   from  one  n  ::nu-\al  f. 

is  the    fact    that    e\ery    animal,  what<  >n   in   the 

9    through    vai 

;i!ar   to    tl 
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other  animal  lower  than  itself  in  the  scale  of  being,  before 
proceeding  to  the  higher  development  peculiar  to  itself. 

Thus  from  the  Gastrula  stage  of  the  sponge,  through 
\vhich  all  pass  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  is  inver- 
tebrate, one  of  the  higher  mammalia  proceeds  to  develop 
the  rudiments  of  a  backbone,  the  chorda  dorsalis  or  noto- 
chord.  In  this  condition  our  future  mammalian  is  in  the 
intermediate  form  between  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate. 
Thence  it  is  developed  into  a  fish  embryo.  From  that  it  is 
but  a  step  to  a  reptile,  and  our  embryo  becomes  distinctly 
reptilian  in  character.  So  far  the  result  might  be  either  a 
bird  or  a  mammal.  In  the  bird  at  this  stage  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  bird  are  next  developed,  but  in  the  mammal, 
those  of  a  mammal. 

Gradually  the  organization  becomes  more  and  more 
complex,  and  in  the  human  embryo  there  are  first  the 
characteristics  of  the  ape.  At  one  period  of  its  existence, 
judging  from  the  embryo  alone,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  whether  it  would  ultimately  be  fish,  bird,  dog  or  ape. 
It  is  at  its  last  and  highest  stage  only  that  it  distinctly 
takes  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  human  embryo. 

The  theory  of  development  alone  enables  us  to  under- 
stand these  wonderful  metamorphoses.  They  cannot  be 
accidental.  The  only  rational  explanation  is,  that  life  is 
homogeneous,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  the  simpler  to 
the  more  complex  forms  by  a  process  of  evolution;  and 
geology  bears  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  which 
cm  bryology  teaches  us.  Rudimentary  organs  teach  us  the 
great  lesson. 

The  struggle  for  life  begins  before  birth  :  it  pervades  all 
creation,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  will  continue  so  long  as 
animated  natures  exist  upon  our  planet. 

In   tin-   limestone  caverns    of    France,    the  earliest    fossil 
01     -  t    man,    as    yet    known,    have    been    discovered. 
Thi-M-  remains    belong   to    the    Palaeolithic,  or  early  Pleis- 
tocene,   period.     The    celebrated    Neanderthal    skull,    "of 
human  remains,  that  which  presents  the  most  marked   and 
definite    characters    of  a  lower  tvpe,"    appears   to   have   be- 
longed to   a  human  being  of  this  age.     But  till  some  others 
lieen   discovered  of   a    similar  type,  we   may  be  justified 
in    regarding    the     Neanderthal     skull     as    belonging    to    an 
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abnormal. 

ntly    human,    hut    tin-    an  !  I     ami     frontal    dc- 

apc-likc.      No    perfect    skeletons  .if   this   type 
of  humanity    ha\e    been  lain,  hut    an 

jaw,  with  four  teeth    in  it,  foiiiul    in    Knit 

:    t.)    have    belonged    to  an  individual    of  a  similar 
1  in  the  stalagmite  deposited  on  the 

\tinet  animals.      A   human  skull 

found    in   the  delta    of    the    Mississippi,    heiieath    four   <! 
ent    i  '.vth.      It    is   calculated   that  this  skull 

who    lived   fifty   thousand 
ago.      Yet  it  \  ::one  of  that  very  low  t;  .Uires 

••nous  in  the  Neanderthal  skull. 

It  \\  as  towards  tin-  eml  of  the  Tertiary  period  that  the 
Alps  and  Andes  wen-  raised  to  their  present  height.  Tin- 
am!  oceans  must  then  have  been  lifted 
with  tremendous  violence  from  their  beds,  sweeping 
the  continents  with  irresistible  violence,  ami  destroying  all 
that  was  capable  «  lion.  The  British  islands  were 

then    probably    separated     from     the    continent    of     Ki, 

tcrranean,   divided    from   the    ocean,    enlarged    its 

limit  :ding    over   a    tract    of   sinking   land    south    of 

:lle-.      1:  nitude  poured  their  streams 

from  all  the  elevated   summits  over  the   adjacent  plains,  here 

ling   out   into  lakes,  ami   there  confiiud   by  rocky  emi- 

:her  side  within  comparatively  narrow  lii 

is  hail  settled  into   their  new  beds  after  tl 
terrible  commotions,  the  land  became  gradual!;.  with 

'.a  and    tl  .ilar  to  those  \\hich    \\  i 

around  u--  now. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  t:  :i  thus  al: 

the    !  .tinents   in   re;; 

ha\i-    been    d< .: 

I 

In  Jun  ive    plain 

with    rich    fields    of    . 
ami     indigo.      h    \\a-     irri 
and    bounded 
inanent   and    ::  the    Al; 
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The  whole  valley  was  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
and,  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  was  blessed  with  cool  breezes  and  a 
charming  temperature. 

In  June,  1/59,  alarming  subterranean  noises  were  heard, 
accompanied  by  shocks  of  earthquake  that  at  first  frightened 
the  inhabitants  without  injuring  them.  For  some  weeks 
this  state  of  things  continued — the  timid  living  in  terror, 
the  brave  anxious  but  calm,  the  blustering  laughing  at  the 
fears  of  the  others  and  talking  big. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  tranquillity  seemed  to  be 
re-established,  and  things  were  relapsing  into  their  ordinary 
course,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  subterranean 
noises  recommenced,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Malpays,  from  three  to  four  miles  in  diameter,  rose  bodily 
upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder  or  a  dome,  now  called 
Jorullo,  to  a  height  of  seventeen  hundred  feet.  Flames 
issued  from  the  earth  around,  red-hot  stones  were  thrown  to 
a  great  height,  and,  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  illumined 
by  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to 
swell  to  and  fro,  like  an  agitated  sea. 

A  cone,  five  hundred  feet  high,  with  other  and  smaller 
cones,  rose  from  the  level  of  the  valley  j  the  natives  called 
them  hornitos  or  ovens,  and  from  them  thick  vapour  issued 
forth  in  dense  masses.  How  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  lost  their  lives  we  shall  never  know,  for  no  record  was 
kept.  The  mountain  of  Jorullo  still  exists,  and  is  still  an 
active  volcano,  and  the  country  all  around  was  for  many 
years  uninhabitable  on  account  of  excessive  heat. 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  hills  were  split  asunder  when 
Jorullo  appeared,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  solid  earth  was  no 
longer  solid,  as  if  the  very  mountains  were  melting. 

1 ) .  .ubtlcss  the  consternation  at  Pompeii,  when  Vesuvius 
caused  its  destruction,  was  somewhat  similar;  and  at  Etna 
and  Stroniholi,  in  Java,  Bali,  Sumbawa  and  Krakatoa,  con- 
vulsions ol"  nature,  volcanic  disturbances  as  terrible,  and  in 
some  instances  more  destructive,  have  attested  the  living 
our  planet  and  its  internal  heat. 

At  Kiranea,  in  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  may 
still  !>e  witnessed  volcanic  phenomena,  under  their  most 
sublime  ami  imposing  aspect.  The  mountain  is  a  hollow 
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mini-  'Inch 

noath  the  bed 

itM-lf    formiiu  i    pyramidal    funnel    from    the    fluid 

nucleus  |, 
The    crater 

ii  milt-*  in  ctrCOmi  :id  in  the 

an  immense  gulf  in  tin 

lava    and    the  burning 

matt.  '          ith,   at  the  depth  I  ight    hu: 

roll,  in  1'!  :»   matter, 

from    which    :  '    pyrami 

brilliant  flame.      High  up  on  tlu  I    arc- 

small  vents  in  action,  from  which  Bi 

are  ejected  aiul  roll  down  tin-  mingle  with  the  melted 

beneath. 

The  calcined  sides  of  the  great  crater,  the  fissures  inter- 
face of  the  plain,  the  long  hanks  of  sulphur, 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  numerous  small  craters,  the  d 
columns  of  vapour,  and  the  perpetual  roaring  and  activity  of 
the  terrible  forces  beneath,  all  present  an  immense  volcanic 
panorama,  such  as  can  only  bo  witnessed  elsewhere  in 
intermittent  action  and  at  uncertain  intervals.  These  mys- 
terious and  terrible  forces  arc-  sufficient  to  destroy  thousands 
of  our  race,  with  all  the  products  of  industry  and  civili/ation, 
\\hene\i-t  they  break  forth  into  fitful  activity. 

In  1783,  Iceland  was  visited  by  convulsions  of  the  most 
terrible  character.  A  month  before  the  eruptions  on  the 
main-land  of  the  island,  a  submarine  volcano  burst  forth  in 
the  SIM.  thirty  miles  from  t';  1  •.  ered 

with  the  pumi.  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 

miles.  But  the  earthquake  which  followed  on  land  was  more 
terrible  in  its  effects.  Nine  thousand,  out  of  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand  people,  w  T \\enty\il! 

.med   by   tire  or  swept  away  b\  nil  a  mass  of 

lava  was  thrown  out  which  has  been  compared  in  bulk  with 
that  of  Mont  Blanc. 

In    April.    1815,    an    eruption    of    almost     unprecedented 
violence   occurred    at    Jomboro,    in   the   island   of    Sum 
near  Java.      Out  of  a   population   of  twelve    thousand, 
twen:     '  ...pod  destruction.      Violent  whirlwit; 
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up  men,  horses  and  cattle,  into  the  air,  tore  up  the  largest 
trees,  and  covered  land  and  sea  with  uprooted  timber.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  (Java,  I.  28)  says,  that  during  the  eruption 
the  darkness  at  mid-day  was  more  profound  than  during  the 
blackest  midnight. 

The  two  great  forces  which  have  operated  in  times  past 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  which  are  still  operating,  are 
water  and  fire.  Water  acts  the  part  of  the  destroyer,  and  fire 
that  of  the  restorer.  Upon  every  coast,  along  every  river 
bank,  the  work  of  insidious  destruction  is  being  carried 
on  day  and  night  incessantly.  The  water  washes  down  the 
mountains  into  the  sea  and  licks  up  the  outer  edges  and 
surfaces  of  the  dry  land. 

But  deep  down,  beneath  the  sea  as  beneath  the  earth, 
volcanic  fires  are  always  at  work,  eternally  alight,  and  from 
time  to  time  mountains  of  new  rock,  or  vast  quantities  of 
lava  and  cinders  are  thrown  up.  In  the  ocean  itself,  when 
mighty  waves  destroy  the  merchantman  or  the  man-of-war, 
with  all  their  freight,  it  may  be  from  this  cause,  human  lives, 
or  commercial  merchandise,  or  implements  and  materials  of 
war,  without  distinction,  are  then  sacrificed  alike. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  sea  "  warring  against  the  land  and 
everywhere  overcoming  it,"  wearing  it  away,  eating  it  down, 
crumbling  it  up  and  carrying  it  off  to  spread  it  abroad  again 
over  new  surfaces.  Undermined  cliffs  tumble  in.  Long 
ranges  of  sand-hills  topple  over  and  disappear.  Human  life 
is  the  plaything  of  these  mighty  forces,  and  is  buried  beneath 
the  debris,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  billows,  or  crushed  out  by 
falling  rocks. 

Nor  are  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  less  destructive 

to  man  and  his  works.     Not  a  day  passes  but  there  is  an 

earthquake  somewhere  on  the  earth's  surface.     These  forces 

destroy  liunu.n  life  ruthlessly — these  mighty  servants  of  the 

-whilst  they  pivpaiv  ne\v  land  for  man  to  live  upon, 

or  ele\;;te  that    which  already  exists.     There  is  a  noise  like 

thunder,   the   foundations  of  the  earth  appear  to  be  shaken, 

and  amid  death,  ruin  and  havoc,  a  new  ridge  of  hills,  a  new 

ii,  a  neu   island,  makes  its  appearanee.      It  may  be  that 

the  land  ;,>r  centuries  is  thus  upheaved  to  the 

iin. 

In   O0e  ni-lit   during  the  last   century,   the  coast  of  Chili 
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fornuT  Irvi-1,  uhilst  tin-  mighty  chain 
sh:iki-n   and   elevated   if. 

!    the 
earth  !      Is  it   any   wonder  if    tli- 

thoosands  of  our  fellow-  itaclysm, 

!  unj>ityii: 

iiquakes  mon 

of  tin-il- 
ia their  house-building  and   their  surroundings.      They  take 
to  build  their   hoi:  ;le  story   and   with   tin* 

light  :  .r  tlu-   most    part.      In    the 

battle  for  life  they  anticipate  their  enemy,  and  hi 
him    successfully    by    meeting    him    half-way.       And 
times  tli  :ul.      Hut  when  the  earth  splits 

into  lath<  and  rivers  rush  down  into  the  new- 

formed  cavern^,  and  the  very  lulls  arr  shaken  to  their  founda- 
little   subterfuges  are  of  no  avail,  and  man 

ads. 

struction  has  In-en   w:-  ithin  the  last 

mere,  one  of  the   most  beautiful  re 

of  the  earth.      Early   in   June,  1885,  the  earth  ,  with 

loud   and   deafening  n«.  -.nl    upon    the    hill- 

.  and  houses  dlowed    up.      'J'his   occurred  in 

iramula.      At   Puthan,  a  Buddhist  tempK 
swalloweil    up,   with    all    its    occupants.     Win-re    the    earth 
n    Srinuggur,    the   capital    of    Cashmere,    and 
sulphur.  .r  burst    forth   which  suffo. 

many  of  the  peasantry. 

Sopore  is  situated  on   the  banks  of  the  Jhelum  River,  and 
the  two  p.irts  «.f  tlu-  town  aiv  cinnu-i-teil  b 
The  old  tort  was  eomj>'  irtlKjuake,  nnd 

more  than   two  h  the  population  were   swall- 

up  in   tin  be,      Man  ha->    still    t. 

with  nature-,  just  as  the  inc-n  in  the  I'aK'olithie  and  Neolithic 
had  to  do  in   olden   tinu  s.      At   Srinuggur  more  t1 
vind  houi-  of  ruins;   the  inhabita; 

•  >m  it  to  live  in  the  OJH n  air  light 

when  an  appalling  calamity  likr 
A  helms  him.      He  has  no  means  of 

it   th-j 
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people — "earthquake,  earthquake!"  —  as  they  rush  from 
their  tottering  houses  into  the  open  country. 

"  The  sun  went  down  like  a  ball  of  fire  last  Friday," 
writes  a  correspondent  of  an  Indian  paper,  "  and  there  was  a 
burning  glow  upon  the  western  clouds.  A  greenish  haze 
gathered  upon  the  mountains,  and  as  the  full  moon  gathered 
strength  in  the  darkening  twilight  a  faint  halo  surrounded  it. 
There  was  a  low  murmuring  from  the  north,  which  most 
mistook  for  thunder,  as  they  retired  to  rest. 

"  The  night  wore  on.  There  was  a  mighty  rushing  sound, 
as  of  a  hurricane,  and  then  the  heaving  of  the  earth  began. 
Shock  after  shock  of  earthquake  destroyed  several  of  the 
houses,  and  entranced  the  inhabitants  with  terror.  The  wail 
of  thousands  was  borne  on  the  night  wind,  and  their  death- 
knell  was  in  the  air  mingled  with  the  rumbling  murmurs 
from  beneath.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the 
severest  shocks  came ;  the  moon  was  still  bright  and  clear, 
as  if  nothing  wonderful  was  happening.  But  woe,  destruction 
and  alarm  were  all  around  and  about  them  amongst  the 
terrified  inhabitants. 

"  With  the  morning  came  news  that  the  cavalry  barracks 
had  fallen  in,  and  buried  a  whole  regiment.  The  scene  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  barracks  were  a  mass  of 
broken  walls,  and  groans  and  cries  issued  from  every  part  of 
them ;  several  dead  bodies  had  already  been  extricated,  and 
were  laid  in  lines  in  front  of  the  ruins,  whilst  exertions  were 
being  made  to  extricate  the  wounded.  It  was  an  awful 
scene  of  human  woe  and  human  suffering.  The  horses,  too, 
were  lying  dead  in  rows,  just  as  they  had  been  picqueted  the 
night  before,  crushed  to  death. 

"  The  chief  scene  of  destruction,  however,  in  these  con- 
tinued series  of  earthquakes,  was  the  valley  of  the  Jhelum, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  mountains.  It  is  eighty  miles  long, 
and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles. 
A  narrow  gorge  on  the  north-west  allows  the  Jhelum  to 
<  ,  and  it  flows  afterwards  into  the  Indus.  The  Walar 
Lake  lies  towards  the  north  of  the  valley,  and  its  neighbour- 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  most  serious 
disturbances  and  loss  of  life.  Seventy  thousand  houses  are 
to  ha\r  IR-I-II  destroyed  in  these  earthquakes,  three 
thousand  two  liumlivd  human  beings  lost  their  lives,  twenty- 
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liu-    •'  i    uj>   in  i    or 

droun.  .;!)(  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

•     r.-mple  :n;  .  p.ilace  and  h  1  in 

inioii  ruin.      Mirth  was  banished  tor  a  ti: 
and  old  in  children  and  the   mature  of   both  » 

life 

which  man  is  still  v.  '  ii  nature. 

',!)  and  ot' 

earthquake  ind  of  tides  in  the  liquid  interior  of   the 

.  it   is  the   interior    in   a   liquid   state?      It   may  be 
iluid,  jelly-like,  gelatinous  condition,  but 
hardly  "liquid,     i  ••mi-tltiid  :  utwards, 

it  must  exert  I  -able  pressure-  on  the  solid  crust. 

It"  this  pressure  be  directed  against  weak   lines,   it  may  < 
a  rupture,  not  :  .-v  great  depth  beneath  the 

surface-.      Such  a  rupture   may  result  in   the  formation  of   a 
itic  fissure,  miles  in  length. 

•ther    theory,   the    neptunic.  that    earthquakes 

are  c!  .  breaking  in   of  large  cavities  formed   in  con- 

sequence  of   the  soheni  energy  of  water,  containing  carbon 

rally  on  gypsum. 

And    then    t;  :ie    plutonic  theory.      1':  1'fati" 

tells  us  that  earthquakes  are  due-  to  the  sudden  genera- 
tion of  steam  in  vast  quantities,  caused  by  intensely  heated 
mass<  1  up  by  the  pressure  by  the  super- 

incumbent crust,  into  fissures  caused  in  that  crust.  Such 
tissures  are  frequently  lilled  with  water,  which  is  converted 
suddenly  into  steam  and  causes  an  explosion.  This  would 
account  for  the  Sound,  as  of  distant  cannon,  so  often  heard 
in  earthquakes.  Hut  tli  -till  in  its 

inlai.< 

of    earthquakes    may   be-    II  I   as   their 

h  is  undergoii  ling  pro- 

cess.    The  inner  si  rat;;  ire  not  perfectly  free  to 

contract,   and    hence  results  lateral    tension.      Many 

t    to    increase    this    hrteral    tension,    and    the 
•qiu-nce   may  hi-   the   sudden  formation   o!  :>ter- 

ranean    fissures.      This    disturbance,    omv 
propagated   in   all    directions,    and    inv. 

\\ave.      The  effect  of   ti.  .  >n    the    BO  the   earth 

i  * 
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will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  original  disturbance, 
the  distance  of  its  focus,  the  angle  of  emergence  of  the  wave, 
the  nature  of  the  earth's  crust  at  that  particular  locality, 
that  is,  between  the  focus  and  the  place  in  question,  and 
finally  the  nature  of  the  surface  strata  at  the  given  point. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  tremendous  hurricane 
swept  over  the  North  Sea,  and  not  only  destroyed  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  human  beings,  but  permanently  altered  the 
conformation  of  the  coast  line  of  north-western  Europe. 
The  effect  was  most  severely  felt  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  bursting  through  the  sand-hills  and 
dunes,  submerged  upwards  of  a  million  of  acres,  drowning 
the  inhabitants,  and  destroying  all  their  cattle  and  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  That  extensive  gulf,  known  as  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  was  the  consequence. 

The  old  coast-line  is  still  marked  out  by  the  islands  of 
Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling,  Ameland,  &c.,  which  run  in 
a  curve  across  the  entrance  of  the  inlet,  from  the  shores  of 
Friesland  to  North  Holland. 

The  loss  of  so  large  a  tract  of  fruitful  land  was  severely 
felt  by  the  Dutch,  and  at  various  times  projects  have  been 
suggested  and  discussed  for  the  recovery  of  the  long-lost 
province.  The  provincial  assemblies  of  Utrecht,  Guelder- 
land  and  Groningen,  and  all  the  towns  of  importance  on 
the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  have  at  length  determined  to 
attempt  its  restoration,  by  draining  the  gulf,  a  work  which 
will  afford  employment  to  thousands  of  labourers  for  years 
to  come.  If  successful,  the  territory  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  by  these  works  will  be  sufficient  to 
support  an  additional  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls.  The  area  recovered  from  the  sea,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  be  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles,  and  its 
agricultural  value  alone  is  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty 
millions  sterling.  In  these  days  of  gigantic  engineering 
the  draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  ought  to  be  quite 
>le. 

The  t'.illuwini;  is  the  account  of  a  storm  and  earthquake 

which    attacked    the    Cocos-Keeling    Islands    in    the 

Indian    Ocean,    January,    1876.     It   is  from    A  Naturalist's 

If'tindf/ ///i's,  by    Mr.    Henry  (.).  Forbes,  a   deeply   interesting 

work. 
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'    \  :!.>urishing  or  .  »uld  haxe 

found   at  the  opniing  dl    iS;i\  tlian   the  five  hu: 
Maud-born  inlul)it:ints  of   t 

jam;  .    thi-  mercurial    ha:  some 

u.il  atmospheric  disturbance,  and   tlu-   air  felt  extremely 

On    the    28th,    it    fell    to 

;ht    inches,  a  warning  M  n  time  for  all  the 

mleil   to    a    p!  ,   and    other   j 

be   made.      On   the  afternoon   of  the 
there    appeared    in   the    western 

dark   bank   of  eloiids,   ami   at  4  I-.M.  a  cyclone   of   unw 
fury  burst  over  this  part  of  the   Indian   Ocean.     The 

:ul    mills,    but    recently    reii- 

1   ami   demol:  .  i TV   house   in    both  vil! 

carried  completely  away.      Among  the  j)alm-trees  the  wind 

-  to  h.ive   played  a  frantic  and  capricious  devil's  dance. 

Pirouetting    wildly   round    the   atoll,   in    some    places    it   hail 

<  leared   lanes,  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  snapping  off  the 

.he  ground  :   in  others   it  had  swooped   down, 

without   making   an  entrance  or  exit    path,    anil    had    borne 

b,>dily    away    large   circular  patches,   leaving    unharmed    the 

encircling   tro  aid   there,  sometimes   in   the   centre 

clumps,    selecting  a    single  stem — a   thick   tr. 
thirty  years'  growth — it  had  danced  with  it   one  lightning 
revolution,   and   left   it    a    permanent    spiral   screw    perfectly 
turned,  but  otherwise  uninjured. 

"  About  midnight  of  the  28th,  when  intense  darkness  would 

prevailed   but  for  the  incessant  bla/.e  of  the  lightning. 

whose   accompanying  thunder  was  drowned   by  the  roar  of 

the  tempest,  u  hen  |  endeavouring  to  save  what 

!    the    only    pi>  1    to 

Mr.    Elott    <ti8COV«ed   to   his   horror   the  bo\\  sprit   of 

'.Inch   had  been   lying   at  anchor,  riding  on  th 
of  a   great   wave,  and   makir.  :t    for  the   wall   behind 

which   they  sheltered.     There  \\.is    iu^t  time  to  make  them- 

:  .re  the  water  rushed  over  them.  fortUO 
without  carrying  the  ship  through  the  wall  ;  a  second  I 
cashed  completely  over  the  spot  wl.  had 

stood,  distant  one   hundred   and    fifty  :n  high-v. 

mark.     The  storm  attained    its   height  about  .  k  on 

the  morning  of  the  lyth.     At  that  hour  nothing  could  : 
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the  unsubstantial  air,  worked  into  a  fury ;  no  obstacle  raised 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground  could  resist  its  violence. 
The  inhabitants  saved  themselves  only  by  lying  in  hollows 
of  the  ground.  To  what  distance  the  barometer  might  have 
fallen,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  mercurial  was  carried 
away,  and  two  aneroids  gave  in  at  twenty-six  and  a  half 
inches. 

"The  following  morning  broke  bright  and  calm,  as  if  the 
tempestuous  riot  of  the  night  might  have  been  an  evil  dream, 
only  not  a  speck  of  green  could  be  seen  anywhere  within  the 
compass  of  the  islands.  Round  the  whole  atoll  the  solid 
coral  conglomerate  floor  was  scooped  under,  broken  up,  and 
cast  in  vast  fragments  on  the  beach.  On  the  eastern  shore 
of  Home  Island,  in  particular,  just  opposite  the  settlement, 
I  observed  a  wall  of  many  yards  breadth,  portions  of  it 
thrown  up  clear  over  the  external  high  rim  of  the  island, 
and  several  yards  inland,  among  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  all 
along  the  margin  of  the  island.  After  six  months,  every 
tree  and  shrub  was  clothed  in  verdure  j  and  before  three 
years  they  were  in  full  bearing  again. 

"  About  thirty-six  hours  after  the  cyclone,  the  water  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lagoon  was  observed  to  be  rising  up  from 
below  of  a  dark  colour.  The  origin  of  the  spring,  which 
continued  to  ooze  out  for  about  ten  to  fourteen  days,  lay 
somewhere  between  the  southern  end  of  New  Selima  and 
the  northern  end  of  Gooseberry  Island.  The  colour  was 
of  an  inky  hue,  and  the  smell  like  that  of  rotten  eggs. 
From  this  point  it  spread  south-westward  as  far  as  the  deep 
bay  in  South-east  Island.  Every  fish,  coral  and  mollusc 
in  the  part  impregnated  with  this  discolouring  substance, 
probably  by  drosulphuric  or  carbonic  acid,  died.  So  great 
was  the  number  of  the  fish  thrown  upon  the  beach,  that  it 
took  three  weeks  of  hard  work  to  bury  them  in  a  vast  trend i 
dug  in  the  sand." 

The  narrative  is  suggestive  of  the  terrible  forces  of  Nature 
and  tin-  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  tropical  life.  We 
should  be  proud  of  the  British  pluck  and  British  energy 
that  first  constituted  the  island  Eden,  and  then  so  bravely 
reconstituted  it  when  destroyed. 

Man  cannot  prexmt  the  convulsions  of  Nature  which 
cause  so  much  destruction.  But  he  can  prepare  for  them 
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.-UK!  .ndings  t< 

circti  of   his   lite-.      The 

Miallv  the  result    of  tin-    inultij.'.  I    infinite^ 

I  and  appliances.      HI. i 
although   individually  insignilicai 

I  indefinite  multiplication.     - 

moi:  mountains  to  crumble. 

tlu-   1  dg  and   thawing   within 

them. 

il  inundations  may  he  turned  into  blessings  In- 
judicious management.  Torrents  may  IK-  made  less  rapid 
and  destructive  by  diminishing  tin-  The  wanton 

:i    of    foi  to    be    more 

common  ami  appalling  in  some'  instances,  and  in  others  has 
cut  oil  the  natural  supply  of  rain. 

Reservoirs  in  terraces,  at   !  heights,  may  prevent 

the   destructive  effects   of  lloods  and  supply  the  necessities 
of   dry    seasons.     Hut    waste-,    Improvidence    and 
continually  at  work,  and   by  ignorant  and   injudicious  labour 
man  often  brings  upon  himself  calamities  which  might  have 
been  ided,  and  then  he  complains  of  nature  and  of 

his  hard  I 

In  countries  subject  to  volcanic  action,  experience  has 
proved  that  houses  of  composite  structure,  wood,  for 
inst;:  -ed  with  brick  or  stone,  houses  of  thin  brick- 

work ;    and   plaster,  houses  with  high-pitched  roofs, 

balconies  and    tall  chimneys,  are  the  most  liable  to  be 
royed    by  earthquakes.     The   forces  to  be  dealt  with  are 
9  independent  of  gravity,  and   for  the  most  part  act  in  a 
hori/ontal  direction.      Architects  and  builders  must  the: 
apply   tin-    resources    of    their    art   accordingly.      Keep   your 
:ul  }our  r  -iblc.      Such   IJ 

'ng     discovered,    by    careful 

seUn  j,  the  quarter  from 

which  the  earth  tremor  is  wont  to  proceed,  the  building- 
be  stn-n-j.thened  by  due  precautions  as  to  materials  and  n. 
of  building,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  ground  in 
direction  which  will  K 


CHAPTER  III. 
SOCIAL  STRUGGLES. 

The  "management"  of  the  House  of  Commons — Parliamentary 
and  municipal  reform— The  spirit  of  Party — Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert  and  Lord  Tennyson  on  Party — Agricultural  evils  and 
their  remedy— Small  allotments — How  is  the  war  against  want 
and  misery  to  be  waged  ? — County  feeling — Railways — The 
Zadrugas — Emigration — Growth  of  taste  in  art — Progress. 

IN  former  times,  the  "  management "  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  an  important  confidential  service,  though  it 
was  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  and  not  attached  to  any 
particular  office  in  the  administration.  A  Secretary  of  State, 
and  sometimes  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  undertook 
this  service. 

It  was  under  the  name  of  "  secret  service  money  "  that 
this  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  was  carried  on.  Its 
art  consisted  in  distributing  with  policy  sums  of  money 
amongst  the  more  pliable  members  who  had  no  places  under 
Government.  Contracts,  lottery  tickets  and  other  douceurs, 
were  given  sometimes  in  lieu  of  money.  The  amounts 
varied  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand  pounds  to  each 
member. 

An  English  minister  wrote  to  Cardinal  Fleury  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time  ;  "  I  pension  half  the  Parliament  to  keep 
it  quiet.  But  as  the  King's  money  is  not  sufficient,  those  to 
whom  I  give  none  clamour  loudly  for  war.  It  would  there- 
fore be  expedient  for  your  Eminence  to  send  me  three 
millions  of  French  livres,  in  order  to  silence  the  barkers. 
Gold  is  a  metal  which  corrects  all  ill  qualities  of  the  blood 
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in  this  island.  thouvaiiil  ir  will 

make  the  most  iin;  r  in  Parliament  as  tame 

lauib." 

'1'lr  i'.irliament    nniniiiU'd   in 

\  l\ 

subservient 

\\  hen   a  new   P.irhaii:- 

p  in  the  track   that   had 

[t  IS  not  without    indignation    in   these  days  that   Knglish- 

inen  can  •    .     i  man  maintain 

man 

mber  \\  ithont  shame  tl  ^ition  which  reform 

met  with  \\  hen  u  v. 

In  i;i4,  M  :  .  i  .ord  Holland,  solicited  from 

the  office  .  with 

the  iniimiin-mi-fif  <»1  the  1  '         mums.      Hut  the   Duke 

:reil  keeping  this  important  piece  of  statecraft  inhi- 
hands.      Mr.  1  :.lidcnt  that  lie  should  ol.tain  this 

round  the   following  circular  to 
:    "  The  King  has  declared   his    intention  to  : 

ry  unworthy  I  am, 

must  take  the  !   the  Il>  A  large 

:ends  on  the  first  «  ,;te  will   be  of 

-t  benefit  to  me,  and  there! 

m  an  authentic   list  of  the  sub-  the  lottery  of 

.  it  appears  that   21,200  tic!-.  for  at 

nominally,    hy    members    <>t    the    House    of 

Common-.        .  tickets  NMMV  selling    in    the   open    market 

::t  a  premium  n{"  t'.»rtv  sliillings.     '1'hc  .Mini^U-: 

'1  hus   it 
/.'42.400,  at  the  1< 

in  influencing  tin-  \otes  ot  i 

meant  !>\  ilu-  1  lou 

tuct"     The    Duke  oJ    D  ronshire  threati-ned  to 

liis    hlaek    footman    into    the    ll.>  member,    and    he 

eoukl  ha\«  .      His   fri-  .1   him  that  it 

ry  to  his  own  im< 
Sfarty-fivi 

^  ithoiit   tears   in    b 

'rruj)t    Parliament   and   int:  >ular 
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element  into  the  Corporations.  He  honestly  believed  that 
all  the  loyalty,  all  the  romance,  all  the  chivalry  of  England 
would  disappear  if  his  great  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
had  only  the  same  privileges  as  any  ordinary  citizen.  If 
the  King's  right  to  lead  a  useless  and  licentious  life  at 
Brighton  were  questioned  by  any  "atrocious  Radical,"  it 
was  a  lamentable  sign  of  the  times,  a  sign  of  degradation 
and  depravity.  He,  Sir  Walter,  could  recall  the  time  when 
Scotch  gentlemen  were  transported  for  life  for  holding 
Reform  meetings. 

All  reforms  must  end  with  revolution,  was  the  dogma  of 
the  Tories  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  If  one 
institution  were  abolished,  why  not  another?  The  French 
began  by  asking  for  reasonable  changes,  and  ended  by 
executing  their  King. 

Oxford  in  those  days  was  ruled  by  a  fixed  number  of 
"honest  men,"  the  Corporation  consisting  of  Lord  Hertford, 
four  or  five  members  of  his  family,  his  steward  and  ex- 
steward,  the  superintendent  of  his  estate,  and  John  Wilson 
Croker,  an  able  literary  man  and  his  Lordship's  factotum. 
If  Lord  Hertford  were  to  be  deposed  from  his  autocracy  at 
Oxford,  the  privileges  of  the  Bishops  might  next  be  called 
in  question,  and  then  the  titles  of  the  Peers  to  their  estates, 
and  finally  the  authority  of  the  Crown — and  then  Chaos 
would  come. 

\\V  have  -<  -en  a  good  deal  of  Radical  questioning  on  these 
subjects,  but  our  glorious  old  Constitution  remains.  Canning 
thought  in  1820  there  was  danger  in  the  spirit  of  speculative 
improvement,  and  therefore  would  not  disenfranchise  a  single 
small  borough ;  the  very  idea  of  reform  was  dangerous; 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
landed  proprietary  and  the  aristocracy  of  England  in  those 
days.  \\  as  reform  necessary  or  unnecessary  ?  Let  us  return 
lord. 

in   Oxford,  the  election  of  municipal  officers,  before  the 

:n,  was  vt-sii-d  nominally  in  the  resident  freemen.      Five 

hundred  usually  \oted.    They  consisted  of  the  inmates  of  the 

Workhouses,  wh<>  on  fixed  days  had  a  holiday  for  the  purpo.se. 

.   ot   the  most  indigent,  the  most  illiterate  and  worthless 

'.<•  inhabitants  of  tin-  city  had  also  vot 

I        da\s  previous  to  the  election,  the  public-houses  were 
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duK  -  uk  tor,  il    not 
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in   the   • 
ami   v  ;hat  such  tilings  ;i 

in  Hill  h.  .  millions 

ot"   th-  and   enlightened   peop!-  land, 

I'Mit  in  our  large  towns,  exclude  «>f    London. 

locally  governed  by  narrow    (  ODS,  not   elected    i 

pie,  not  ansuerable  to  them  tor  their 

B     \\ho    elected    th 
a  clique,  the  'h   part  of   the  populat; 

lly  a  fourth  part  of   the   property  ot    the  to\\  n.      In 

.  all   dependent 

upon    my     Lord     HerttWd.       Norwich    contar 
thousand   "  Irccin.  t    whom    three 

hundred   wen-    paupers,  and    more   than    halt'    the    remainder 
paid  .      In     Lincoln    three-fourths    ot    th 

iiuteil  notfiing  towards  the   fiscal   burdens  of  the  ; 
hundred   in    Ip.s\\ich    elected  a  hotly  which    : 
thousand  ratepayers  ;    whilst  in  C'amhridge  one  hundred  and 

en  had   similar  po\. 
In  '.aiues  the   Corporation  was   an   enti: 

.  without  .  popular  election,  the  g. 

nu-iu  the  u  isbcs  of  the 

he  inhabitants.      In  ot! 

\\ielded    all    tl.  their    own    profit    and    hem-til. 

bu\  ing  tl.  ;    the  lou  that   pi:- 

thus  demoralising   them.       I>  iribtitetl   to  ti:' 

•  lire  thei  Parliamentary 

ami  other  elections,  and  feasting  and  strong  drink  < 
their  allegian 

il  system  has  been  the   result  o: 
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of  struggle,  sometimes  wise  and  sometimes  foolish,  but 
tending  in  the  long-run  to  the  emancipation  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  their  improvement,  both  socially  and 
politically. 

If  we  could  make  the  people  free  from  the  many  legal 
and  social  bonds  that  still  impede  them,  it  would  of  course 
be  a  great  blessing ;  but  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
There  are,  for  instance,  those  indescribably  mischievous  legal 
complications  surrounding  land,  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  days  of  the  feudal  system.  And  then  we  have  the 
abuses,  chiefly  of  modern  growth,  taking  the  form  of  com- 
pulsory agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  tend 
to  fix  farms  at  their  present  size,  by  attaching  a  sort  of 
tenant-right  payment  to  each.  We  have  to  release  trade 
from  the  thousand- and-one  restrictions  imposed  by  injudi- 
cious State  regulations.  But,  above  all,  we  have  to  release 
ourselves  from  that  blinding  and  destructive  struggle  for 
power,  which  makes  us  all  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two 
camps,  the  one  shouting  vociferously  for  everything  Conser- 
vative, and  the  other  for  everything  Liberal,  simply  because 
measures  are  so  labelled,  without  any  regard  to  reason, 
political  advantage,  justice  or  necessity. 

The  great  truth  has  to  be  made  and  acted  upon,  that  in 
self-help,  in  the  moral  influences  of  example,  sympathy  and 
free  discussion,  in  leaving  invention  and  discovery  unim- 
peded, to  take  their  own  course,  and  to  earn  their  full 
ivward,  lies  the  true  policy  of  the  future.  The  method  of 
progress  is  by  individual  action  and  voluntary  associations 
of  every  kind,  and  such  associations  will  do  more  to  promote 
general  intelligence,  moral  activity  and  material  prosperity 
amongst  the  people,  than  any  revolutionary  measures, 
whether  advocated  by  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Wallace,  or  those 
who  imitate  or  outbid  them. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  says  truly,  in  a  recent  letter 

to  the  Thin'*,  "  We  want  people  to  free  themselves  from  old 

illusions;   to   look  closely  into  the   real   nature  of  politics  -, 

to  \\auh  \\ith  new  perceptions  the  game  which  is  pla\ed 

<  nlv  around  them,  the  scramble  of  selfish  interests  and 

•  nal   ambitions   that   ne\er  pauses,  and   the   trade  of  the 

politician     a  trade  which  from  its  very  nature  prevents  him, 

unless   possessed  of  exceptional   sense  of  duty  and   excep- 
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We  want   more  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism   in  the  country, 
and  less  of  that  of  party.      Of  the  latter  we  have  had  a 

too    much.      We    have    been    governed    hy    parties    for 
well-nigh  a  hundn  ;ne  that  patriotism 

should    t.ike    the    plan-  of   party   in    the   government    of 
i  mpire.      Questions  of   vital    imp  .ire  befor- 

questions  on  the  settlement  of  which  the  V 
countless    millions,  will   depend    in    the    future.      Is   it  too 
nuuh   to  ask  our  legislators  that  the  good  of  the  country, 
and   not    the    interests    of   party,   shall    be  the    rule  of  their 

condu 

1  Raving  politics,  never  at  rest — as  this  poor  earth's  pale  history 

runs — 
What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a  million, 

million  of  suns  ? 
Lies  upon   this  side,   lies  upon  that   side,  truthless  violence 

mourned  by  the  Wise, 
Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a  popular  torrent  of 

lies  upon 

portrait  of  party  spirit.     Is  it 
not  true  to  the 

It     must     not     be    Mlppo-rd    tli;. 

able    are   ditheult    to    obtain    JUM    no\\  ,    •  efore 

•  ther   hopelos   or  unattainable.       .  beginning  of 
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the  present  century,  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  of  the  old  Town  Corporations,  appeared  impossible.  Yet 
both  have  been  accomplished. 

It  is  evident  that  the  progress  of  Liverpool,  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  in  industry  and  wealth,  could  never  have 
taken  place  under  the  close  and  corrupt  Corporations  of  the 
olden  time.  There  were  a  few  local  improvements  effected 
even  then,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  with  those  carried  out 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  It  was  only  rich  bodies, 
supported  by  the  rates,  that  could,  as  in  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  purchase  the  water-works  and  gas-works,  and 
thus  rescue  the  citizens  from  the  over-charges  of  monopolist 
companies. 

Nor  is  this  all.  People's  parks  and  play-grounds,  free 
libraries,  hospitals,  public  baths  and  laundries,  schools  of 
science  and  of  art,  have  all  grown  up  in  our  large  towns 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  reformed  Corporations. 

In  addition  to  this,  private  beneficence  has  been  guided 
and  assisted  judiciously,  because  donors  had  faith  in  the 
Corporations ;  nay  more,  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
the  guidance  of  private  beneficence  which  have  produced 
the  happiest  results,  suggestions  which  would  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn  under  the  old  system.  Many  institutions, 
founded,  and  partially  or  wholly  endowed,  by  private  indi- 
viduals, have  been  entrusted  to  the  Corporations  to  be 
maintained  for  the  public  benefit. 

There  could  be  no  better  example  of  the  union  of  all  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
than  that  presented  by  the  cheapening  of  water  and  gas 
through  the  corporate  action  of  the  citizens  of  the  large 
towns.  The  time  will  probably  come  when,  in  addition  to 
securing  effective  drainage,  pure  water,  cheap  light  and  open 
spaces  for  the  recreation  of  the  people,  those  local  bodies 
will  further  see  that  decent  and  healthy  houses  are  provided 
for  all.  Without  them  we  cannot  hope  to  diminish  intem- 
nce,  to  minimize  disease,  to  arrest  epidemics,  and  to 
prevent  that  large  amount  of  vice  which  results  from  over- 
crowding. 

Political  reforms  are  by  no  means  of  so  much  importance 
now  as  social.  VvV  may  ignore  the  crowding  and  pernicious 
condition  of  the  housesof  the  poor.  But  we  cannot  ignore 
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lutely  required  for  improving  the   condition  of   all   classes 
connected  with  the  land  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

1.  The  abolition  of  entails. 

2.  A  measure  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  transfer 
of  land,  so  as  to  make  it  in  this  respect  similar  to  other 
descriptions  of  property,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  cases  of 
intestacy. 

4.  The  enfranchisement  of  copyholds. 

5.  Local  authorities  to  have  larger  powers  for  acquiring 
lands  for  allotments  and  other  purposes,  when  required  for 
the  public  advantage. 

The  only  way  to  enable  poor  men  to  cultivate  land  profit- 
ably, on  their  own  account,  appears  to  be  to  give  local 
bodies  very  largely  extended  powers  to  buy  land  at  reason- 
able and  remunerative  prices,  in  order  to  let  out  the  same, 
under  just  conditions,  to  working  men, — the  rent,  for 
instance,  to  vary  with  the  prices  and  profits  of  the  year,  and 
not  to  exceed  materially  the  rent  paid  by  farmers  for  similar 
land — security  of  tenure,  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid — com- 
pensation for  improvements,  and  power  to  sell.  Ownership 
of  the  ground  is  not  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  build  a 
cottage  or  plant  a  garden,  but  only  that  security  which  the 
law  gi"Ves  the  owner,  and  might  equally  give  to  the  tenant. 
Variable  rent  is  an  essential  condition.  Under  the  present 
system  rents  rise  to  a  maximum  during  prosperous  years, 
but  when  years  of  depression  and  difficulty  come,  the  rents 
remain  the  same  and  are  not  lowered,  until  both  the  land 
and  the  farmer  are  well  nigh  ruined,  labourers  are  dismissed 
and  tradesmen  left  unpaid.  And  then  come  heartburnings 
and  struggles,  too  often  ending  in  riots  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
fanners  of  .Britain  have  lost  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
of  capital,  and  that  during  the  same  period  the  landowners 
received  six  hundred  millions  in  rent.  If  the  reduction  in 
n<»v,  forced  on  them,  had  been  made  in  time — if  the 
landlords  had  taken  five  hundred  millions  instead  of  six 
hundred,  the  fanners  might  have  retained  their  capital, 
thousands  would  ha\o  been  saved  from  ruin,  and  other 
thousands  of  agricultural  labourers  would  have  been  retained 
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.  elopmentof  national  lit'*-.      It  the  leading  members 
of  our  great  political  p  up  the   endeavour  to  judge 

himself,  to   he  guided  by  his  own  intelligence  and 
judgment,  then  \\  e  shall  go   far  ultimately  to  experience  t He- 
rule  of  a  despotism;  for  in  I  -in  individual  judgment 
and    the    decree   of   the   governing   power   is 
•«-d  as  th<                     wisdom. 

What    i-    needful    is,  that  each  man  should   1  and 

independent  thought  and   t!.  :-le  action,  that  He 

should  Hate  th  Arrive 

at  individual  opinions  on   all   the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
Progress  of   every  kind   is  possible   for   the    nation    v. 
citi/eus    are    determined    to    judge    for  themselves.      When 
they   surrender   that    independent   judgment,    they   are   lialf- 
way  advanced  towards  being  sla, 

The    actual    amount  of    property  gained    by  the    people, 
by  violent    acts   of  expropriation,  would   not    be   worth   one- 
hundredth   part  of  the   same  property  gained  by  their  own 
in   a   free   market:    for   th-  .Its  of 

acquisition    are    the   qualities   of   cha:  d   in    the 

gaining  of    it.      The    moral    curse    that    would    cling    to    all 
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The   tendency  of   political   life,   all    over  the   world,    : 

d  of  arbitrary  power,  of  d< 
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outward   :  Tied;    but   it  is  a  mud.  ticult 

thing  to  get  rid  of  the  slavish  spirit  fostered  by  such  institu- 
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tions.  We  try  and  exercise  despotism,  not  by  one  man  in 
authority,  or  by  an  autocracy,  or  a  select  few,  but  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  majority,  which  may  be  as  galling  as  that  of 
one  man. 

Without  individual  liberty,  the  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  "  The  truth  shall 
make  you  free,"  was  said  of  old.  True;  but  how  difficult  it 
is  to  arrive  at  that  truth  !  How  shall  we  ever  do  it  without 
individual  enlightenment  ?  If  we  are  to  be  led  by  factions 
or  parties,  if  we  are  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  majorities, 
what  becomes  of  our  individual  liberty,  and  of  what  use  is 
our  individual  enlightenment? 

Association,  co-operative  or  otherwise,  is  necessary  as 
things  are  at  present.  But  it  is  not  on  association,  but  on 
individual  action,  that  we  must  rely  for  the  future  of  England. 
Patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  which  can 
easily  be  extended  to  the  race,  is  an  individual  characteristic. 
Association  rather  weakens  than  strengthens  it.  The  indi- 
vidual effaces  himself  more  or  less  by  association. 

Mechanical  associations  and  trades  unions  have  often  been 
tyrannical  and  despotic,  as  much  so,  or  more  than,  em- 
perors and  kings.  Artisans  have  often  combined  for  the  most 
ignoble  purposes — ignoble  and  selfish,  and  often  that  the 
imbecile  and  lazy  might  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  gifted, 
the  industrious  and  the  energetic.  Both  thrift  and  charity 
have  often  had  to  give  way  to  these  mechanical  associations. 

By  such  the  poor  are  not  taught  to  rely  upon  themselves, 
but  upon  the  State,  the  Church,  their  own  particular  fra- 
ternity or  combination,  anything  but  their  own  individual 
exertions.  And,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  the  giving  of 
alms,  often  only  to  get  rid  of  importunate  applicants,  mise- 
rable bullies  who  would  be  burglars  if  they  had  the  courage. 
To  give  these  alms  for  us,  organizations  are  established,  too 
often  with  the  result  that  the  deserving  poor  benefit  slightly, 
:uul  officials  connected  with  the  organizations  largely.  Divine 
compassion  for  compassion's  sake  is  rare — a  heavenly 
blessing,  but  little  fostered  by  associations  and  organiza- 
tions. 

We  want,  then,  complete  liberty  for  the  individual,  in  as 
far  as  that  liberty  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  a 
liberty  under  which  no  set  of  men  shall  endeavour  to  force 
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upon  othi-r  sets  of    men    their  own  views    of   wli.it   is    right, 
induct,  or  social  fashions,  religion,  cduca- 
labour,  amusenieii' 

\\  V  mud  is  •.   ;•  forget  the  iml:-.  i.;es  confc 
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^-ocial  problems  brought  before  them. 

These  they  must  work   out,  judiciously  or  injudiciously,  and 
they  are   all   problems  of  statesmanship  of  a    minor  order. 
(  M  "this  advantage  the  people  of  London  are  deprived.     The 
City  has  its  own  Corporation,  with  its  own  limited  electorate, 
tive   but  unreformed.      All   the  rest  of   London  is 
ntly    situated.       Local    boards    superintend    particular 
:th   narrow  powers.      But  there   is   no  public 
spirit,  no  civic   life.      Kensington    and    Ilampstead,  Camber- 
well  and    I  I.ickni'y,  are  simply  collections   of  streets,  names 
cal  divisions.      No   man    takes  any  pride  in  such,  or  in 
ich.     Who  can  tell  how  much   has   been  lost 
this?   -No    local    millionaires  will   associate  their 
:h  postal  districts  or  collections  of  streets.     Liver- 
Manchrsu-r,     Sheffield    and    Birmingham,    have    been 
;;cd    with    art    galleries,    and   free    libraries,  and   public 
gardens,  by  private  munificence.      In   the    metropolis,  public 
spirit   is   paraly/ed    by  the    amorphous   condition  ot 
districts,   unlinked   together   by    anything    but    contact,   and 
ate  altogether  of  a  pul  •: 

;-ing    the  which    the     \ 
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surely  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  battle-field  or  naval 
warfare  can  be  regarded  as  the  noblest  fields  for  exhibiting 
heroism. 

In  the  excitement  of  a  battle  even  the  coward  will  be 
incited  to  deeds  of  bravery.  The  example  of  others,  the 
noise  and  tumult,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  roar  of  musketry, 
the  deep  boom  of  the  heavy  guns,  the  trampling  and  neigh- 
ing of  horses,  the  inspiriting  music, — all  this  has  its  effect 
on  the  animal  spirits,  and  rouses  man  to  action  and  to 
deeds  of  daring.  Besides  this,  the  strain  on  the  nerves  and 
endurance  is  but  temporary. 

Contrast  with  this  the  patient,  long-continued  battle 
with  penury  and  disease.  Think  of  the  daily  visits  to  the 
crowded  rooms,  the  scenes  of  trial  and  distress,  the  corrupt 
atmosphere,  the  sick  mother  and  the  children  in  want,  the 
absence  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  the  presence  of  impurity 
and  vice  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  consider  which 
displays  the  nobler  heroism — the  warrior  charging  the 
enemies  of  his  country  on  the  battle-field,  or  the  patient 
visitor  of  the  poor,  who  day  by  day  ameliorates,  encourages, 
soothes  and  improves. 

Thousands  accustomed  to  the  comforts,  the  refinements 
and  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life,  have  no  idea  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  poor  live.  They  cannot  realize  the 
squalor  and  misery,  the  crowding  and  its  consequent  demo- 
ralization, the  evil  influences  both  for  mind  and  body  that 
deteriorate  and  corrupt.  And  why  ?  Because  these  things 
are  not  brought  forcibly  before  them.  They  see  nothing 
of  them,  and  what  they  hear  leaves  but  faint  and  vague 
impressions. 

The  local  press  has  lately  given  us  some  vivid  pictures  of 
the  results  of  this  terrible  struggle  for  existence  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns.  "'They  come  from  everywhere,'  says  the 
Oldham  policeman,  pointing  to  a  crowd  of  patient  sufferers. 
4  They  do  no  harm.  They  are  well-behaved,  and  we  lets 
'em  be.'  A  pale-faced  man  comes  slowly  across  the  square. 
Two  people  make  room  for  him.  Another  man  gets  up. 
1 1<  walks  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  looks  up  the  street 
and  then  down,  as  if  uncertain  which  path  to  take  in  this 
wide  world,  and  so  vanishes  amongst  the  crowd — the  crowd 
of  the  unemployed. 
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Sly,  all    in    the   same   attitude,  leaning 
mething,  with  their  hands  in  their  pocket 

ii,   eloquent   ot"  suffering,  yet  full  of  that 
n  fro  in  which  hope  has  Jl.-d. 

one   hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  souls  in 
Oldhain.      It    maybe    regarded  as  a  suburb  of   Manchester. 
Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  twenty— 
thousand   are   out   of  work,  and   from   four  to   six   thousand 

are  on  strike,  recemng '  strike-pay.'     Twenty-one  thou 

at  least  are  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

"   Vn    rx-mayor  of  the   town,    on   entering  the    Club  the 
other   evening,  described    the    misery  which   he    saw  da 
:ig.      And    so    it    is.     The    majority    of    th<>«. 
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no    union   funds.      Tlr  .illy  at   tin-   ir.- 
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furniture,   bedding,  clothing,  the   little  they  have  on 

their  backs,  has  either  been  Sold  or  gone  to  the  pawnbr 

I,  of   course,  that  the   pawnhrok< 
rammed  to   ovrrllowing.     A    man    will  often   tell 
in    tl  that    he    sold    'everything'    !>•  ' 

bring  himself  to   ask   anything    in   tl  the 

en   for  his  \\  :  '.dren.      As  a   rule,  the  poor 
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people  seem%anxious  to  conceal  their  hardships  until  nature 
gives  away. 

"  Something  has  been  done  to  mitigate  the  misery  by 
means  of  soup  and  bread  distributions,  but  this  sort  of  relief 
cannot  go  far,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  'We  had  a 
quart  of  soup  between  us  yesterday,  my  wife,  four  children 
and  myself,'  said  one  poor  fellow,  'but  it's  not  much  amongst 
six  of  us.'  A  few  days  ago  some  benevolent  -persons  sup- 
plied a  thousand  small  loaves  to  the  children ;  there  were 
several  applicants  for  each,  and  a  gentleman  who  witnessed 
the  distribution  assured  me  that  the  children  ate  the  bread  on 
the  instant  as  ravenously  as  if  they  had  been  starving  for  a 
week.  Perhaps  they  were,  some  of  them.  The  struggle  for 
the  bread  and  for  the  soup  is  lamentable  to  see." 

Fashionable  London  knows  little  or  nothing  of  these 
things,  or  ignores  them  practically  if  they  are  known. 
Thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  on  frivolities  every  season, 
whilst  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  constantly  on 
the  borderland  of  famine.  This  constantly  growing  contrast 
between  enormous  wealth  on  the  one  side,  and  grinding 
poverty  on  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  facts  of 
our  time,  and  one  of  the  most  perilous.  Shall  we  talk  of 
patriotism  and  leave  our  fellow-citizens  to  starve,  when  we 
have  millions  to  waste  on  luxury  ?  Is  not  the  fact  one  of 
the  most  perilous  in  existence,  full  of  danger  to  the  future  ? 
Can  we  not  give  of  our  superfluity  to  save  English  men, 
English  women  and  English  children,  from  ruin  ?  Ought 
we  not  to  adopt  some  of  these  waifs  and  strays  of  our 
modern  social  system,  and  bring  them  up  loyal,  educated  and 
God-fearing  ?  Ought  not  every  household  that  is  childless 
and  able  to  afford  it  have  one  or  two  of  these  outcasts, 
as  adopted  sons  and  daughters,  to  be  reared  respectably  ? 

The  darkest  side  of  the  picture  has  yet  to  be  looked  at. 
Happily  it  is  not  one  on  which  I  am  forced  to  go  into  detail 
or  to  dilate.  This  prevalent  distress  causes  thousands  of 
the  poor  girls  throughout  the  country  to  take  to  the  streets, 
and  to  become  not  only  vicious  themselves,  but  centres  of 
vice  for  others.  Think  what  is  implied  in  this  statement, 
O  happy  mothers  of  virtuous  households,  who  have  your 
sons  and  daughters  gathered  around  you! — sons  and 
daughters  whom  you  would  shelter  from  all  ill  with  }our 
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and  unreasonableness  of  the  strikes.  It  is  for  the  philan- 
thropists to  succour,  to  prevent  evil,  to  aid  the  industrious, 
and  to  save  the  families  of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  from 
destruction. 

Jt  is  of  course  foolish  for  workmen  to  strike  when  the 
profits  of  production  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  masters  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  formerly.  To 
shut  up  the  mill  or  the  mine  that  gives  them  and  their 
families  a  livelihood,  because  it  gives  them  only  a  livelihood, 
is  but  too  common  a  species  of  folly  amongst  workmen. 
Additional  cost  of  production  may  mean  bankruptcy  to 
the  employer.  The  organizers  of  strikes  too  often  ignore 
altogether  such  considerations  as  these.  Strikes,  like  revo- 
lutions, can  only  be  justified  by  success,  and  success  is 
impossible  in  times  of  actual  and  severe  trade  depression. 

What  then?  Shall  we  allow  the  women  and  children 
of  our  own  land  to  starve  because  the  men  are  not  wise  ? 
Shall  we  waste  on  one  London  season  the  means  of  making 
comfortable  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  are  in  want 
and  distress  from  no  fault  of  their  own  ?  Shall  we  with- 
draw aid,  that  may  save  many  a  boy  and  girl  from  ruin  or 
depravity,  because  their  fathers  do  not  take  the  same  view 
of  political  economy  that  we  do  ? 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  strong  combinations  of 
capital  often  exist,  using  their  accumulated  power  to  force 
down  the  rate  of  wages  to  starvation-point  or  little  above 
it.  Cheap  labour  may  be  a  doubtful  boon,  after  all,  to  the 
manufacturer  -,  for  if  the  artisans  get  so  much  less,  they  have 
so  much  less  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  the  manufactured 
articles.  When  labour  is  poorly  paid,  trade  is  invariably 
dull.  Selfishness,  whether  of  masters  or  men,  overreaches 
itself,  and  both  suffer  in  the  long  run.  But  the  duty  of 
philanthropy  in  either  case  is  plain.  There  are  the  hungry 
to  be  fed,  the  naked  to  be  clothed,  the  ignorant  to  be  edu- 
cated •  there  are  filthy,  over-crowded  houses  to  be  cleansed, 
families  to  be  better  lodged,  sanitary  measures  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-citizens  generally  to  be 
attended  to. 

'1  lie  last  few  years  have  been  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Sheffield  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantities  of  goods 
inanut.K  tured,  but  still  more  for  the  remarkable  enterprise 
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magnates,  and  where  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the 
lowest,  by  industry  and  thrift,  to  rise  in  the  social  scale. 

Hence  it  becomes  our  duty  to  bring  the  influences  of  the 
law  and  the  state  to  bear  as  much  as  possible  upon  this 
subject,  so  that  they  shall  be  favourable  to  the  wider  dis- 
persion of  the  land,  the  multiplication  of  owners,  and  the 
making  of  land  transfers  as  easy  and  as  cheap  as  possible, 
so  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  the  Zadrugas,  the  family 
communities  of  Sclavonia,  consisting  of  patriarchal  house- 
holds dwelling  on  indivisible  properties. 

Similar  communities  were  known  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
Caesar  speaks  of  them  as  common  amongst  the  German 
tribes  of  his  day.  In  the  centre  of  France  they  lasted,  here 
and  there,  till  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Pueblos  of  Central  America  were 
erected  by  similar  family  communities. 

The  members  of  such  communities  have  no  right  to  call 
for  a  division  of  the  property,  or  to  sell  or  hypothecate 
any  portion  of  it.  The  right  of  succession  does  not  exist 
any  more  than  in  a  religious  order.  On  the  death  of  the 
parents,  the  children  inherit  nothing  more  than  a  few 
portable  objects.  They  receive  their  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  patrimony  by  virtue  of  their  individual  right  as 
members  of  the  perpetual  family. 

Anciently,  nothing  but  the  death  of  all  the  members,  and 
failure  of  descendants,  could  bring  the  Zadruga  to  an  end. 

When  a  girl  belonging  to  the  Zadruga  marries,  she 
receives  a  dower  from  the  common  property,  but  she  can 
make  no  legal  claim  on  that  property.  Any  member  of  the 
community  who  forsakes  it  forfeits  all  rights  as  a  member. 

Both  the  external  and  internal  affairs  of  the  Zadruga  are 
managed  by  a  chief  elected  by  the  community,  and  usually 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  member.  He  is  styled 
1  luspodar  in  Sclavonia,  or  Starechina  (the  ancient),  whilst  the 
domestic  and  household  affairs  a iv  managed  by  a  Domachica, 
or  housewife,  whose  authority  is  absolute  in  her  own  sphere. 

Tin-  community  dress  in  white  garments  made  of  hemp, 
i  he  men's  consisting  of  shirt  and  trousers,  and  the  women's 
••I  a  fang  chemise,  an  apron  with  a  bright  bonier,  anil  a  red 
handkerchief  round  the  head.  On  Sundays  and  holidays, 
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We  have  abolished  tolls  on  our  roads — why  not  do  away 
with  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication  between  one  part 
of  the  empire  and  another?  Why  not  give  facilities  for 
such  an  emigration  as  would  enable  families  and  commu- 
nities to  transfer  themselves  and  their  labour  to  localities 
where  such  might  be  made  available  and  advantageous  to  all 


men 


There  would  be  difficulties,  of  course,  in  carrying  out  any 
such  measure  on  a  grand  scale.  But  co-operation  has  over- 
come difficulties  greater  and  more  formidable,  whilst  the 
advantages  of  such  an  interchange  both  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  to  the  Colonies  would  be  incalculable. 

On  the  matter  of  education,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  late  years.  Some  will  have  it  that  it  ought  all  to 
be  secular,  free  and  obligatory,  and  that  the  State  should 
undertake  the  education  of  the  people.  It  would  be  better 
if  the  parents  were  enlightened  enough  to  see  the  necessity 
themselves,  and  to  supply  it  for  themselves.  But  as  things 
are,  this  is  plainly  impossible  just  now.  The  religious 
question  is  one  which  will  always  present  great  difficulty. 
Looking  at  the  diversity  of  forms  of  faith  in  England,  and 
the  bitterness  often  displayed  by  the  adherents  of  one  form 
against  those  of  another,  it  would  be  better  if  the  religious 
instruction  could  be  given  by  the  churches  to  which  the 
children  belong.  The  system  established  by  the  London 
School  Board  seems  to  work  well.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
has  been  productive  of  immense  benefit  in  the  past. 

But  there  is  one  necessary  development  of  education  to 
which  our  Government  is  only  just  awakening,  technical 
instruction  and  training.  We  want  the  children  of  our 
popular  schools  trained  in  such  a  way  as  will  fit  them  to  be 
skilful  artisans,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  so  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  elementary  education  given 
at  present,  all  children  should  be  instructed  in  drawing  and 
natural  science.  After  the  age  of  ten  years  definite  practical 
inMriu  lion  should  be  given  in  handicraft  work,  and  if  neces- 
sary some  of  the  more  purely  literary  instruction  at  present 
given  in  schools  might  be  discontinued.  After  the  a^e,  say 
ol  thirteen  years,  encouragement  by  means  of  scholarships, 
or  the  payment  <;!  necessary  lees,  may  be  given  to  the  more 
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As  to  the  making  of  all  Government  education  free,  which 
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is  so  strenuously  advocated,  and  so  ably,  at  present,  I  do 
not  think  the  people  would  be  willing  to  incur  voluntarily 
the  large  additional  annual  expense  necessary  to  effect  this 
object.  Where  parents  are  plainly  unable  to  pay,  fees  ought 
to  be,  and  generally  are,  remitted.  The  elementary  instruc- 
tion might  be  made  free  advantageously  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  parents  have  only  enough  in  the  way  of  income 
to  supply  necessary  wants.  We  must  evidently  do  more  for 
that  large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  on  the  border- 
land of  want,  and  this  matter  of  education  is  one  in  which 
assistance  may  most  advantageously  be  given. 

Millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  have  no  idea  of 
the  evil,  which  is  being  done  socially,  by  the  dissemination 
of  revolutionary,  socialistic,  and  communistic  principles 
especially  in  our  large  towns.  In  Wales  these  pernicious 
principles  are  spread  abroad  amongst  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  Welsh  journals.  The  landlords  are  styled  "  the  army 
of  oppression."  Order  the  buckler  and  the  shield,  and  draw 
near  to  the  battle,  is  the  style  of  invitation  addressed  to  the 
poor  peasantry.  A  blessed  struggle  is  before  us — says  the 
Bane?',  a  Welsh  journal — the  most  blessed  in  which  man 
can  engage.  Ere  long  we  shall  divide  the  spoil.  The  army 
of  oppression  is  panic-stricken,  their  mighty  ones  will  soon 
be  beaten  to  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  style  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the  poor 
peasantry,  who  are  infinitely  better  off  than  their  forefathers 
were.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  that  the  landlords  should  be  up 
and  doing  to  prove  that  they  have  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  heart  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  they  should  take 
measures  to  disseminate  the  truth  on  social  topics  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
Church  should  be  active,  in  trying  to  promote  the  temporal 
welfare  of  the  people,  by  influencing  the  wealthy  and  the 
benevolent  ? 

In  the  struggle  for  life  which  is  going  on  around  us,  it  is 

int  to  note  proofs  of  progress  and  advancement.     In 

tin-  iveent  strikes  in  the  North  of   England,  which  appear  to 

Bid  to  hiwe  been  injudicious  and   injurious  to  the  workmen, 

was   an    entire    absence   of    violence    and    had    feeling. 

Th<  iv  was   no  unger  enti-rtaineil  against    the    masters,  or  at 

none  that   louiul  expression  in  overt  acts.     Instances 
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improving  tlu-  condition  of  the  poor,  and  in  endowing  educa- 
tional   institutions.       Many  \vill    give    bequests   for  char:' 
purposes,  available  only  after  their  death,  when  they  can  no 
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•untry  is,    I    say   we  ought 

in  the  wide  field  of  relieving  distress  by 
judicious  outlay. 

In   the   largv  >f  the   manufacturing  districts   there 

lias  !  i    liU-rality  displayed  by  private   individuals  in 

the  v.  'viding  public,  parks,  pi<  ture  galleries,  museums 

and  public  been  that 
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been  a  marked  and  definite  progress  within  the  last  two 
decades.  And  that  progress  is  itself  the  sign  and  the  effect 
of  advanced  civilization.  Our  young  men,  it  is  true,  do  not 
go  about  with  music  and  chaplets  of  blossoms,  to  serenade 
images  in  city  temples.  Our  maidens  do  not  carry  baskets 
of  flowers  on  certain  days,  upon  their  heads,  to  decorate  the 
shrines  of  kindly  divinities.  Nor  are  there  any  priests, 
adorned  with  garlands,  to  await  the  festive  throng,  and  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  piety. 

But  the  windows  and  the  little  front  gardens  of  our 
cottages  attest  our  fondness  for  flowers,  and  that  fondness  is 
humanizing,  and  has  a  civilizing  influence.  Heliotropes  and 
carnations,  mignonette,  violets  and  hyacinths,  may  be  seen 
in  profusion  in  these  windows  and  little  gardens.  But  above 
all,  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  reigns  there  supreme. 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

Nor  are  orchids  and  lilies  wanting  in  many.  But  still  the 
rose  will  ever  be  regarded  in  England  as  the  domestic 
house-flower,  the  wreath  of  the  tranquil  Penates,  the  floral 
emblem  of  joy  and  culture  and  youthful  happiness. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  ken  of  any  attentive  observer 
of  our  popular  gatherings  how  much  the  taste  of  the  people 
has  improved  in  the  matter  of  pictures  and  of  music.  Art 
begins  to  be  appreciated  by  all  classes  in  a  way  that  seemed 
unattainable  even  to  the  more  cultivated  half  a  century  ago. 
Go  amongst  the  artisans  inspecting  the  free  galleries  at 
Bethnal  Green,  or  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool 
or  Leeds,  and  you  will  hear  appreciative  remarks  on  the 
really  good  paintings,  proving  that  cultivation  is  abroad,  and 
that  the  masses  are  beginning  to  form  a  true  estimate  of 
pictorial  art. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  music. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  pianist  of  eminence, 
Jullien  said,  "To  succeed  as  a  musician  in  England,  one 
must  either  be  a  great  artist  like  you,  or  a  great  charlatan  like 
inc."  Hut  that  was  said  years  ago.  At  the  present  day, 
English  audiences  never  fail  to  render  fitting  homage  to 
talent  j  in  fact,  they  are  too  demonstrative  in  their  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  the  extravagances  of  genius.  When  we  think 
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the   larger  proportion  of  the  concert-going  public,  and  they 
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.lively  magnetic. 
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of  these  choirs  is  a  working  potter  at  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  men  like  these,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
imitate  their  perseverance  and  enthusiasm. 

Hanley  has  grown  within  the  lifetime  of  the  last  two 
generations  from  a  hamlet  into  a  large  and  populous  town. 
Those  who  have  thus  made  it  what  it  is,  are  self-reliant 
workers,  who  have  made  their  own  way  in  the  world  by 
energy,  by  perseverance,  by  self-denial  and  untiring  labour. 
They  have  all  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  civilized  life 
around  them,  and  now  they  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
beauty. 

They  crowd  into  the  Imperial,  a  vast  building,  to  hear 
Madame  Sterling,  Miss  Zimmerman,  Signer  Bottesini  and 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Their  rapt  attention  proves  their 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  music  discoursed  to  them. 

And  they  are  but  samples  of  a  population,  growing  up  all 
over  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  who  read  with 
avidity,  in  the  Free  Libraries,  standard  works  of  eminence 
and  established  reputation,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  real 
works  of  art,  who  can  criticize  with  judgment  the  productions 
of  our  sculptors,  painters  and  composers,  and  from  whom 
the  rising  generation  are  learning  habits  of  thrift,  diligence, 
love  of  art  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

Our  staple  industries  have  reached  a  point  of  development 
in  which  the  old  rate  of  progress  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
New  and  miscellaneous  industries  are  springing  up.  It  is 
natural  that  new  countries,  entering  into  competition  with 
the  old,  should  first  begin  with  those  old  staple  industries 
the  manufacture  of  which  is  most  perfected,  and  can  there- 
fore be  most  easily  learned  and  imitated.  An  old  country, 
too,  with  large  stores  of  capital  waiting  investment,  and  with 
experience  and  machinery,  in  excess  of  other  countries, 
should  be  most  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  new  arts  and 
industries. 

As  the  people  add  to  their  material  wealth  they  will 
naturally  desire  to  surround  themselves  with  objects  of  art. 
tU-sire  amusement  and  instruction.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  inculcating  in  early  life  a  love  of  art  and  judicious 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The  population  as  a  rule 
certainly  works  less  hard  than  was  the  custom  fifty  yrars 
ago.  There  are  larger  numbers,  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
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Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  third  chapter  <>f  his  Knglixh  history, 

that,    in   the  days  of  tin-  :    the 

population    \v.  .dent    up  iiial    or    charitable 

.     \Yhen  .  la-  adds  that  official  returns 

•d    in    ba.i  'Me-tenth   of    the   population,   and    in 

favourable    years,    one-thirteenth,    received    relief.       Similar 

official  returns  prove  that  during  tin-  last  forty  years  the: 

been  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect.      The 

patip  d  in  iSS;  wen-   less  than  800,000  in  number, 

or  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  population.    A  similar  improvement 

.  'lit   by   t! 

returns.      ••  Men   d  r    in    tin-   purest  country  air    (in 

good  King  Cliarles'  golden  days)  than  they  now  die  in  the 
most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  say-  Macaulay,  "and 
in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  men  died  faster  than  they  now  die 
on  the  (oast  of  (luiana."  And  yet,  when  Macaulay  v. 
cesspools  and  sewers  and  a  polluted  river  all  evolved  copious 
and  offensive  exhalations,  which  bred  sickness  and  mortality 
D  alarming  extent  in  London.  The  City  churchyards 
were  still  used  for  burials,  and  the  supply  of  water  was  by  no 
means  what  it  is  now.  htcr- 

d  in  the  city,  and   noxious   trades   ,.f   ;,H    kinds 
polluted  the  air  in  the  densely  CP  md. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  moderate  it;-  idily 

increasing   in    number,   that    larj 

that  the  largest  are  becoming  fewer  in  number.     The  official 
returns    ot      I  neon.  The    lower    middle 

1  the  upper  worki- 

or  losing  ground.      And  this  -tantial   p: 
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comfortable  incomes  for  smaller  numbers  of  very  large 
incomes.  The  common  saying  that  the  rich  are  yearly 
becoming  richer,,  and  the  poor  poorer  is  a  common  fallacy. 

In  London,  as  in  all  our  large  towns,  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  vice,  of  idleness,  of  misfortune,  of  improvidence, 
and  of  poverty.  But  no  one  can  travel  through  the  hundreds 
of  miles  of  streets  lined  with  houses,  presupposing  at  least 
moderate  comfort,  or  can  inspect  the  suburbs  springing  up 
all  around  us  every  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  families 
of  moderate  income,  without  being  struck  with  the  accumu- 
lated evidence  of  diffused  well-being.  There  is  wealth  in 
Belgravia  and  Mayfair  on  the  one  side,  there  is  much 
misery  in  the  East  End  on  the  other  side,  but  between  the 
two  there  is  middle-class  London,  a  vast  and  gigantic 
phenomenon.  The  counterpart  of  all  three  may  be  found  in 
all  our  large  towns,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

A  great  socialistic  change  is  gradually  and  silently  trans- 
forming modern  life  by  an  influence  as  gentle,  but  as 
irresistible,  as  that  which  melts  the  accumulated  snows 
of  winter  in  northern  latitudes.  Because  this  influence  acts 
without  noise,  turmoil,  or  confusion,  some  will  not  believe  in 
it,  and  others  are  dissatisfied,  but  lessons  of  patience  and 
modesty  may  be  learned  by  agitators  and  alarmists,  if  they 
will  only  study  the  question  dispassionately  and  calmly. 
Times  of  depression  and  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  before  Europe  in  former  ages,  as  they  are  now. 
The  element  which  aggravates  the  present  difficulty  is 
chiefly  the  enormous  expenditure  of  European  countries 
on  military  and  naval  preparations,  an  expenditure  as 
great  as  that  of  actual  warfare,  and  infinitely  more  pro- 
longed. 

Until  the  people  of  Europe  awake  to  the  insanity  of  this 
excessive  expenditure  depression  of  trade  and  difficulties  that 
impede  healthy  political  progress  must  continue  to  exercise 
th'-n-  baleful  influence  on  social  improvement. 

1  may  add  that,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contra rv, 
there  is  also  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  life  and  in 
th'  domestic  economy  of  the  poor  during  the  last  hall- 
century.  "Those  who  see  the  quarters  of  the  poor  now," 
said  the  late  lamented  Lord  Shal'teslmry  in  1886,  "think- 
that  nothing  c  an  be  worse.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PERSECUTION    AND    RELIGIOUS 
FANATICISM. 


Polycarp  and  his  martyrdom — Ancient  and  modern  faith— Persecu- 
tions under  the  Roman  Emperors — Indian  devotion — Buddhism 
in  India  and  Ceylon — The  Jains — The  Thugs — Satti — Murder  of 
female  children — Col.  Walker's  exertions  in  Guzerat. 

THE  feeble  Polycarp,  eighty-six  years  of  age,  was  arrested 
in  Smyrna,  and  brought  at  once  into  the  stadium,  before  the 
Roman  Proconsul.  There  a  great  multitude  was  assembled. 

"  Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar,  repent  and  say,  Away 
with  the  Atheists,"  said  the  Proconsul. 

"Away  with  the  Atheists,"  said  Polycarp. 

"  Swear  by  Caesar,  revile  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  set  at 
liberty,"  urged  the  Proconsul. 

"Shall  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  my  God?"  asked 
Polycarp.  "I  am  a  Christian.  If  thou  wishest  to  know 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  appoint  a  day  and  a  hour  and 
I  will  declare  them." 

The  Proconsul.  "  Satisfy  the  people." 

A  deafening  roar  burst  from  the  multitude.  Polycarp 
gazed  on  them  in  sorrow,  waved  his  hand  towards  them, 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  prayed  for  them.  Urged  again 
to  recant,  Polycarp  said  to  the  Proconsul,  "To  thee,  O 
ruler,  I  offered  an  account  of  our  doctrine,  for  we  are  taught 
to  honour  all  magistrates  and  all  in  authority.  But  as  for 
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<     thou    despJM-    the     wild    li.        •      -        I 
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three  times  jn  the  stadium   hy  a  herald,  "  I'oly- 
himself     a     (  'hrist  A     mighty    shout     rose  from    the 

multitude  :    "  This   is   the   overturner   of  our  gods,  the  false 
theroC  the  Christians.     To  the  lions 
\vith  him." 

Th-  t  <>t  the  ;  i  l>y  the  populace 

out  the  lions. >n  the  venerable  old  man.      The  president 

••  Then  let    him    he  l.urned,"  was  the  general  cry.      A  pile 
of   wo.nl  .    in    a    few   minute-.        I'olycarp    laid 

his   girdle   and    his    outer  garment.      A    stake  was   set 
up   in  the   midst   of    the  pile   of    wood,  and   he  was   chained 
to    it.       Looking    up    to   heaven,  he    prayed,    as   the    tire   WHS 
kindled  around    him.      The    people   willingly   brought    \ 
and  fire-    voting  and  old,  men  and  women.     T! 
shouting  and    enthusiasm.      The   account  of   the  martyrdom, 
handed  do\\  n  l>y  the  (  'hurch,  is  full  of   tin-    miraculous.      A 
was    heard    from    heaven,  heard    hy    I'o!'.  i   the 

(  'hrist ians  on  :mw    thy- 

I  man."      The   tlan.  h   around  the 

mar;\  r's    body  and    above-    h;s  head,  but  did   not    touch    him. 
(  )ne  of   the   executioners  plunged   a  dagger   into  him,  v: 
upon  such  a  tlood  of    blood  .  1    the 

The   (  'hristians   wanted    to    take  away  t:  .  but 
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courage  of  the  aged  bishop,  the  wild  fury  of  the  populace, 
the  dignified  conduct  of  the  magistrate  and  the  enmity  of 
the  Jews,  all  form  a  picture  replete  with  instruction  and 
evidently  true. 

Such  is  persecution,  and  this  was  under  the  rule  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  man  of 
noble  simplicity  of  life,  who  submitted  his  body  to  his  mind, 
and  his  passions  to  his  reason,  who  taught  in  his  Meditations 
that  virtue  was  the  only  good,  and  vice  the  only  evil.  But 
his  mildness  was  in  itself  a  vice  in  one  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  emperor.  Artful  men,  under  the  guise  of  philosophic 
sanctity,  imposed  upon  him.  He  permitted  a  persecution, 
unjust,  tyrannical  and  bloody,  which  extended  from  Gaul 
to  Asia  Minor. 

In  every  age  and  in  all  countries  men  have  sought  to 
impose  their  opinions  upon  others  by  force  of  some  kind, 
physical  or  moral.  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  two  of  the 
most  widely-spread  systems  of  faith,  were  propagated  in  the 
East  and  West  by  preaching,  by  example,  by  good  works 
and  by  persuasion.  Brahmanism  and  Mohammedanism 
flourished  by  the  sword.  Buddhism  first  preached  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  gradually  spread  over  Hin- 
dustan, Ceylon,  Java,  Cochin-China,  Laos,  Burmah,  Pegu, 
Nepaul,  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Tartary  and  China.  Under  the 
reign  of  Asoka  in  India,  it  was  evidently  the  dominant 
faith,  and  probably  for  three  centuries  before  our  era. 

Of  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  the  mild  and 
peaceful  system  of  Buddha,  and  the  domineering  and  war- 
like system  of  the  Brahmans,  we  have  no  adequate  details, 
but  it  is  probable  that  persecution  and  open  warfare  com- 
bined drove  Buddhism  at  last  almost  out  of  India.  It  took 
refuge  in  Nepaul  on  the  north,  and  Ceylon  on  the  south ; 
whilst  a  few  sects  of  faith  analogous  to  Buddhism,  like 
that  of  the  Jains,  maintain  even  in  India  some  of  its  tradi- 
tions and  many  of  its  rites.  Notwithstanding  the  pea<vtul 
rim  racier  of  its  teaching  and  the  violence  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed,  Buddhism  at  the  present  day  probably  num- 
more  of  the  human  race  amongst  its  votaries  than  any 
other  faith. 

But  if  we  cannot  trace  with  any  precision  the  persecutions 
to  which  Buddhism  \vas  exposed  in  India,  \ve  are  not  left 
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without  detail 

l.\    l\oman    cruelty  and   heathen   hale.       In 
conll  1    two-thirds  :non 

( 'hristians  unjustly 

Tli.  usually    confounded    at    that    tune    with    tin- 

to  all  classes 
in  Koine.      Philosopher  ;ans  and   pn< 

with    the   cominon   people   in    their   haired   to 
tlu-   ( 'hris;    ms.       1  tortured  and   • 

"  Insult  v  'heir   tor: 

clad    in    the  skins    ot"   wild    beasts,  they 

.      They  wen-  allixc-d   :  to  !>••  burned. 

They  we;  lights  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

when    daylight    had   departed.       Xero    devoted    his    gardens 
to  the  8h0W.      I1--    himself,  in   the  garment   ot   a  charioteer, 
mingled  with   the   rabble,  or  drove  round  the  circus, 
although     the     guilty    sutYered,    compassion     was     naturally 

te   they   were  put    to   death,  not    so   much    tor 
the   public    good,   .  -iate   the  t"    one   man." 

:!>,    X  \  .    44.  ) 

The   site  ot    that   garden    is  now  occupied   by  the  gn 

':iristian    ehunli-^,    st.    !  i    Rome.      The   famous 

:  marl)le,  brought  by  Caligula  from  J  leliopolis, 
now   the    ((Mitral    object    of    the    Pia/./a,   then    stood    on   the 
barrier  of  the  circus.     The   torture  of  the  burning  shirt,  to 
which  the-  Christians  were  subjected,  is  mentioned  by  & 
classical  write-  the   shirt  was   ;  1  and 

interwoven  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  materials;   and 
Juvenal  d-  >d  burning  in 

their  own  llame  and  smoke,  their  heads  propped  up 
fixed  under  the  chin,  till  they  made  a  broad   si:  blood 

and  running  pitch  or  sulphur  on  the  gravel  ben 

Thus  it  is  that  men  endeavour  I  rs  into  mental 

.ild  establish   a  religion  -  -  hich 

all  must  bow,  and  proclaim  dogmas  that  all  must  ! 

:id  to  believe,  under  pain   of   torture.  .tion, 

obloquy  or  shame.      '1  1  nd  the'  burning  shirt  cannot 

always   be    m.  t  ;     but    the    t  :    the 

tongue  of  calumny,  or  the  lash  of   M.. 
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effect  that  which  more  open  persecution  might  fail  to 
accomplish. 

For  thousands  of  years  man  has  been  fighting  against 
political  and  religious  tyranny,  fighting  for  his  birthright, 
liberty — liberty  as  well  of  body  as  of  soul — and  how  far  is  he 
yet  from  having  attained  to  it ! 

"  Men  worship  variously  according  to  their  opinions.  We 
worship  the  one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
to  Him  only  do  we  pray,"  said  Dionysius,  a  Christian  priest, 
to  ^Emilian,  the  Roman  Proconsul  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  257. 
It  was  a  bold  saying,  and  might  have  caused  his  execution. 
But  the  Christians  of  those  days  were  full  of  faith  and 
confidence  in  heaven.  ^Emilian  was  lenient.  "  Why  can- 
not you  adore  that  God  of  yours,  supposing  he  is  really  a 
god,  in  conjunction  with  the  gods  of  the  empire?  "  "We 
can  worship  no  other  gods  but  Him,"  was  the  bold  reply  of 
Dionysius.  He  was  banished  to  a  village  called  Cephro,  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert ;  and  thus  Christianity  was  spread, 
for  he  preached  the  Gospel  there  energetically.  People  sing 
now  in  the  churches  : 

"  O  Paradise!  O  Paradise! 

"Pis  weary  waiting  here  ; 
I  long  to  be  where  Jesus  is, 
To  feel,  to  see  Him  near." 

And  yet  not  one  of  them  but  will  battle  earnestly  with 
death,  and  spend  time  and  money  lavishly  to  ward  off  his 
assault  !*  In  the  old  days  of  Christianity,  when  men's  faith 

*  I  have  been  blamed  for  giving  expression  to  this  sentiment. 
Let  us  hear  what  Bishop  Fraser  and  the  pious  Ruskin  say  on  the 
subject: — "  Modern  hymns  are  for  the  most  part  strangely  namby 
pamby,  many  of  them  grossly  materialistic,  those  addressed  to  our 
Lord  generally  unctuous  and  sentimental." 

"I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  person  here  who  wishes  '  to  put 
on  immortality.'  Let  people  not  talk  such  stuff,  and  be  a  little  more 
real  about  their  religion.  The  sentimentalism  of  our  day  is  one  of 
the  subtlest  of  our  religious  perils." — Bishop  Fraser,  Life  by  J. 
Hughes,  Q.C.  (p.  217). 

And  Ruskin  says  : — "  I  know  of  but  few  Christians  so  convinced  of 
tin-  splendour  of  the  rooms  in  their  Father's  house  as  to  be  happier 
win  ii  thr-ir  him. Is  are  called  to  those  mansions  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  Queen  sent  for  them  to  live  at  Court ;  nor  has 
the  Church's  most  ardent  desire  '  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  * 
ever  cured  it  of  the  singular  habit  of  puttin-  on  mourning  for  every 
person  summoned  to  such  departure." 
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of    the    palace   an-  the   cm;  nvate 

property,    aiul    distrihu1  .'hour     in    chains    upon    the 

imperial 

Lautvntius   v.  1    in    the    Catacomb  of 

\tatus,  whilst  prrtorming  divim  '1'he   magis- 

trate   l>etore    whom    he    \va>    arraigned    ordered    him    to   give- 
Up    tl        i  :i    treasures,    of   which    he    was    reported   : 
the   (  tistodian.       Laurentius   admitted   tliat   the    t.'hun  h    liad 
valualik-  t:  .mil  j>romised  to  ileliver  them  up  in  three 

iid    he,  "you  must    snul  wagons-  and   li 
them,  for  they  are  heavy."      lie  then   eolleeted  the 
<  i;an   poor,  tlu-  widows,  the    suffering   of   all    kinds,  who 

had  been  pr»»Us>or^    of    the  faith,  anil  who   had  found  j- 
in     believing.      When    the    judge    and    hi-  9    arrived, 

Lnurentius    pointed    to    them     and     said,    "These    are    the 
:i-  Chun  h  ;   ask  them." 

roth  with  Laurentius,  and  ordered  him  to 

I  to  death  <>n  a  gridiron,      it  is  ivl.ited  that  his  spirit 

had    su<  h   a    n  i:s   body    that,  as   he   lay  on   the 

•••rture,  lie  said  to  the  judge,  "    I  :  my 

1  enough.      Turn   me  and  mast  the 

side,  and  then  thou  .our  this  poor  body  if  thou  wilt. 

l>ut  the  immortal  part  of  me  will  soon  be  in  heaven." 

"    fhanka   be   toG       .  1   Cvprian,   when    he   heard   that 

he    \\.is    to   IK-    beheade.l  us    all    go   and    be 

with  him,"  cried  out  the  assembled  brethi 
faith  that  animated  Christians  tli 
'1'h.  .lion    uiu'.< 
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tyrannical  cruelty  on  the  one  side,  and  devoted  endurance 
and  sublime  faith  on  the  other.  Diocletian  endeavoured  to 
re-construct  the  empire  (A.D.  284-312).  For  this  purpose 
he  associated  with  himself  a  second  Augustus  and  two 
subordinate  Emperors  or  Csesars.  His  wife  and  daughter 
were  both  Christians,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  even  of  his  own  household  were  also  Christians.  They 
avoided  the  heathen  sacrifices  as  much  as  possible ;  but 
when,  like  Naaman  bowing  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon, 
they  did  attend  on  compulsion,  they  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  a  protection  against  the  malignant  demons  invoked 
in  the  Pagan  worship.  This  conduct  irritated  the  priests, 
who  pretended  to  regard  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  hateful 
to  the  gods,  and  sufficient  to  drive  them  away  from  the 
sacrifices. 

Diocletian  was  a  superstitious  man.  He  espoused  the 
quarrel  of  the  priests.  As  a  proof  of  his  superstition,  it  is 
related  that  in  the  East  he  sacrificed  slaves  in  order  to  pry 
into  futurity  from  observations  made  on  their  livers !  Tages, 
the  chief  of  the  soothsayers,  declared  that  the  livers  would 
not  give  up  their  secrets  because  of  this  sign  of  the  cross 
made  by  Christian  officers.  -Diocletian,  in  a  passion,  issued 
an  order  forthwith  that  not  only  all  then  assisting  at  the 
sacred  ceremonies,  but  all  resident  in  the  palace,  should 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  or  be  scourged  in  case  of  refusal. 
Letters  were  issued  to  the  divisional  commanders  impera- 
tively ordering  similar  proceedings  in  the  various  cohorts 
and  legions. 

Great  confusion  was  the  result.  Numbers  of  officers  and 
soldiers  forsook  the  service.  Many  were  not  only  scourged, 
but  executed.  Prisca  and  Valeria,  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Diocletian,  exerted  themselves  to  protect  the  Christians,  and 
the  Emperor  was  wearied  and  harassed  with  a  sea  of  troubles. 
His  son-in-law,  Galerius,  was  the  hope  of  the  .Pagan  faction 
and  of  the  established  religion  of  the  day.  Galerius  wanted 
to  burn  alive  all  who  refused  to  conform ;  but  Diocletian, 
although  he  would  allow  torture,  forbade  the  taking  of  life. 
'I 'In-  church  of  the  Christians  at  Nicomedia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  Diocletian  then  held  his  court,  was  situated  on  an 
eminence  conspicuous  from  the  imperial  palace.  On  the 
great  festival  of  the  Termim/lia,  in  February,  on  the  last  day 
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Diocletian's  reign. 
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examples  of  burning  /.eal  an  I 
Men   and  women   delivered   the;  »  torture,  and 

;th,  proclaiming  tb  Christians  and  withstanding 

.ily  all  that  the  malice  of  th< 
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work  of  a  hater  of  the  Christians,  kindled  with  the  intention 
of  denouncing  them.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  was  actually 
the  work  of  the  Christians  themselves,  for  they  could  gain 
nothing  by  it.  Diocletian  gave  orders  that  all  his  domestics 
should  be  tortured  in  order  to  extract  the  truth  from  them. 
He  sat  by  to  hear  the  confessions  extorted  from  them.  A 
fortnight  afterwards  a  second  fire  burst  out  in  the  palace, 
and  Galerius  forsook  the  city  in  order  to  escape,  as  he  said, 
being  burnt  alive.  I  believe  Galerius  and  the  Pagan  priests 
were  either  the  actual  incendiaries,  or  the  instigator  of  the 
arson. 

Diocletian  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  He  compelled 
his  own  wife  and  daughter  by  force  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Of  his  Christian  officers,  some  were  burnt  to  death,  some 
beheaded,  and  some  drowned.  Fresh  edicts  were  issued 
against  the  Christians,  ordering  the  severest  tortures  to  be 
inflicted  upon  all  who  obstinately  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  and  to  be  "  converted." 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire,  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Britain,  Constantius  Chlorus  reigned  as  Caesar. 
He  was  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  and  did  not  put 
the  edicts  in  force.  He  suffered  some  churches  to  be  pulled 
down  in  order  to  save  appearances,  but  he  always  maintained 
that  those  who  were  unfaithful  to  their  God  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  faithful  to  their  prince.  He  was  not  himself  a 
professing  Christian,  but  he  befriended  the  Christians  as  if 
he  were.  When  he  succeeded  in  A.D.  305  to  the  supreme 
power,  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  he  allowed  the  edicts 
to  become  a  dead  letter  j  whilst  Galerius,  and  his  nephew 
Maximinus,  carried  them  out  with  great  severity  in  the  East. 

Lactantius  describes  the  way  in  which  torture  was  applied 

in  Syria  and  Egypt.      The   Christians  were  chained  to   a 

stake.     Then  a  moderate  flame  was  applied  to  the  soles  of 

their  feet,  until  the  contracting  muscles  were  torn  from  the 

bones.     Thru,  if   they  continued  recusant,   lighted  torches 

i p plied  to  their  legs,  whilst  water  was  dashed  over  the 

to    pre\ent   their  expiring  too  soon.       When  (loath  at 

length  released  them  from  their  sufferings,  their  bodies  were 

burnt  and  their   bones  ground  to  powder  and  thrown    into 

running  \vater,  to  prevent  any  funeral  rites  o\er  them. 

Yn  with  all  this  suffering  before  them,  the  liberty  of  the 
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by  iron  nails,  ot    which  the  points  protrude  and    la- 
sfuniherer.      Others    voluntarily  surrender  all   j)K-asanl   food, 
and   all   the   luxuries  of  life,  in   order  to  live  on  the  pL 
and  most  uninviting  fan-,  and  in  the  simplest  manner.      Men 
ntiees    like   these   are  i;  ;  Tightened  out 

of   their    faith   by  threats  of   torture.      ll   ;  .   too,   that 

ry  many  \oluntarily  gave  them- 

up    to    be    burned    on    the    funeral    pyres   ot     their    deceased 
husbands,    according    to    the    horrible    Urahmanical   ritual    of 
Satti,  although   in  very  many  instances  they   \ 
involuntarily. 

"  \Yhen  the  priest  of  Buddha  sees  a  dead   body,  either  in 

;•   elsewhere,  let   him   relied    thus;    •  M<. 
body  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that.'      When   h< 
at  the  place  ot    torture,  all  disfigured  and  bloody, — when   he 
ihe  deail  body  co\ered  with  WOfl 

:    other    unclean    birds, — when    he    K 

dead    body    mangled,    or   i.  irrupt,    or  let     him 

.   bod\.'     And  so  will  he  attain  t->  \\isdoin, 
ng  the  body  ami   ceasing  to  think  loo  much  of    it." 
Such  is  the  teaching  ot  the-  Buddhisti. 

Eastern  JtfiMMcAifM,  :id  it  is  not  wondertul  t: 

lore  that,  with  contempt  for  the  body  constantly  indik-ated, 
the  Buddhist  priest,  in  mo-;  lerfully  rareli 

to  material  consid«  :d  (  ircun. 

M.     1  .     :  t,    in    his    India,   describing    h  - 

Jeypore,  informs  us  that  he  i  in  tying 
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several  thick  ropes  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  overhanging  the 
road.  And  great  was  the  astonishment  of  all  when  they  saw 
this  man  place  his  feet  in  two  slip-knots,  and  then,  having 
stretched  himself  upon  the  ground,  haul  himself  up  gently 
by  means  of  a  third  rope,  until  he  was  suspended  by  the 
feet,  like  a  calf  in  a  slaughter-house.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  a  vast  crowd  surrounded  the  fakir,  who,  still  in  the 
same  position,  tranquilly  mumbled  his  prayers  whilst  telling 
his  beads.  After  hanging  in  this  manner  for  several  hours, 
he  let  himself  down  and  returned  to  the  town,  escorted  by 
a  crowd  of  enthusiasts.  On  the  morrow  he  returned  to  the 
same  spot,  to  go  through  the  same  performance.  M.  Rousselet 
saw  him  when  he  had  been  suspended  for  several  hours.  His 
face  was  calm,  he  spoke  without  difficulty,  and  appeared  to 
suffer  little  inconvenience.  When  asked  how  he  managed 
to  accustom  himself  to  such  a  position,  he  said  God  had 
given  him  the  power,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sanctity.  For 
more  than  a  month  the  same  performance  was  continued. 

M.  Rousselet  further  describes  a  devotee  of  Soonaghur,  a 
still  more  striking  example  of  the  tortures,  self-inflicted,  which 
fanaticism  will  undergo  in  a  mistaken  quest  after  sanctity. 
"I  saw,"  says  Rousselet,  "at  the  door  of  a  house  in  Soonaghur, 
one  of  the  most  hideous  illustrations  of  Hindu  fanaticism 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  He  was  a  gosai?i,  or  religious 
beggar.  Upon  his  face,  half  hidden  by  a  rough  and  unkempt 
beard,  was  tattooed  in  red  the  trident  of  Neptune.  His  hair, 
rolled  in  a  knot  above  his  head,  formed  a  sort  of  pointed 
mitre.  His  body  was  very  lean,  quite  naked,  and  besmeared 
with  ashes.  But  the  most  revolting  thing  about  him  was  his 
left  arm,  which,  withered  and  quite  stiff,  stood  out  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  shoulder.  Through  the  closed  hand, 
bound  round  with  strips  of  linen,  the  nails  had  worked  thcir 
way,  and  were  growing  out  at  the  back.  The  hollow  of  his 
hand,  which  was  filled  with  earth,  served  the  purpose  of  a 
flower-pot  for  a  sacred  myrtle-bush.  The  outstretched  and 
stiffened  arm  made  this  wretched  being  look  like  a  prophet 
of  evil." 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  the  devotee  has  to  be  tied 
down  to  a  seat,  and  his  arm,  extended  upwards,  is  fastened 
•  ross-bar.  After  a  certain  time,  during  which  he  under- 
goes terrible  torture',  the  arm  withers,  anchylosis  ensues,  an  1 
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1  upon  by 

in  I.;  .      ity. 

Hut  religion  in  India  1 

Tli- 
It  w. 

ished    them    two    bun  tlie    Chri 

<:tals   both   tor  human    I  r  animals. 

In  lr  slowing  announceiuei.i 

•  :  — 

ignored    j  «»f    Raja 

il    as    in    the    parts 

occupied    by  the  faitht "•..  :iyaputra, 

and  Ketalaputra,  81  I  ainbapanni  (Ceylon)  ;   and, 

,  within  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek  (of 

which  Antiochus'  generals  are  the   rulers), — everywhere  the 

I    Raja    T  double    V 

.iblished — l)oth   medical   aid  for  men  and  medical 

aid  for  animals,  together  with  the  medicaments   of  all  sorts 

which  are  suitable   tor  men   and  suitable  for  animals.      And 

not  (such   pr  ,  in  all  such    places 

i.sred  and  lo   i  {•   both  root-drugs 

and   herbs,  w>.  provision   of  them;, 

in  all  such  places  shall  the;.  -ited  and  planted. 

"And   in  the.  public  high  .is  are  to  be  dug,  and 

''.anted,   for   the    accommodation   of    men   and 
animals.' 

The    fains    of    Calcutta,   who    are    trying    to    cstabli-' 
Pinjrapoie    (hospital    for    animalsj,    arc     but    following 
tradi;  ^n  of 

.lism    dr« 
but  while  imbibing  rity  to  anima'.- 

morality. 

Tl:  Q|    India    i-   guided    by    his    religion    in    i 

i  birth  to  death,  c 
thing     is    arr.. 

ular,  by  his  religious  (• 

::iveii    in 

children    are    reared,    his    death-: 
property    is    inherited,   all    according    to  \  • 
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act    of    his    life,    however    trivial,    is    exempt    from    this 
influence. 

In  the  same  way  the  Buddhist  priest  has  laid  down  for 
him,  in  his  religious  books,  the  way  in  which  he  should  order 
his  conduct,  whatever  the  circumstances. 

In  the  history  of  Ceylon  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  invaders  from  Malabar,  who  were  always  enemies  of 
Buddhism,  inflicted  upon  its  professors  cruel  persecutions 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Individual  instances  of 
firmness  and  endurance  are  not  narrated.  We  hear  of  a 
thousand  priests  massacred  on  one  occasion  because  they 
refused  to  conform  to  Brahmanism,  and  five  thousand 
mutilated  at  another.  We  hear  of  the  miserable  victims 
subjected  to  insult  and  contumely,  to  torture  and  death, 
even  to  the  death  by  boiling  in  oil ;  but  we  hear  of  no 
recantations,  no  renunciations  of  their  faith,  no  wavering  in 
their  religious  principles,  to  please  the  conquerors. 

About  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Chora  Naga, 
one  of  the  Hindu  kings,  delighted  in  destroying  the  temples 
of  the  Buddhists.  He  seized  the  Buddhist  priests,  and 
subjected  them  to  torture  and  death,  but  they  remained 
firm  in  their  belief.  He  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
Brahmanical  faith,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  priestly 
historians  of  Ceylon  assure  us  that  in  the  lowest  depths  of  hell 
he  now  receives  the  due  punishment  for  his  flagrant  crimes. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Mogallana,  from  Southern 
India,  invaded  Ceylon,  and  conquered  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  He  was  particularly  cruel  to  Buddhism  and  its 
professors.  A  thousand  of  the  priests  he  slew,  of  a  thousand 
others  he  cut  off  the  noses  and  the  ears,  and  executed  others 
by  boiling  them  to  death  in  oil. 

The  Jains  have  been  subjected  frequently  to  similar 
atrocities  by  the  Brahmans  in  India,  but  without  in  any 
instance  causing  general  defection  or  renunciation  of  their 
peculiar  religious  tenets,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  of  the  slaughter 
of  thirty  thousand  Moslems  at  Suchau,  in  Tartary,  by  the 
Chinese.  The  victims  comprised  men,  women  ami  ehildren, 
but  rarely  did  any  <>f  them  seek  to  pivsen  e  their  lives  by 
renouncing  their  faith. 
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R.  iMatirism   eould    hardly  wear   a   n 

in    that     :  '.     by     the    Thugs,     now    almost 

.  and  happily 
'1  he  Tl,  .  .tli,  a   1  liiulu   . 

••illy   auth  iiimands    tin  • 

I    and    p'.  . 

nent 

v.-hirh     th  'iuis. 

I  of  all   - 

:  nable    art    on    trr 
with    their    iir  t    with    i 

th    their  •    in    all 

with    them,    anil    in    th<- 

OtO    known   of  travellers   saving  the  lives 

.  by  giving  them  v,  -ml   when    in   extremity 

HI.  and  ti.  ora   liave   tallen   vietims 

•pie  whom  they  siu-eoiiri'd,  on  the   first    Oj 
tunir  >  the  godiless,  their  liv. 

•nnation,  in   a  hol\  ;hem 

r<»und  t:  n  as 

I    him   to   tall   baekwards.      The  tiohten- 

••privi-s  him   ol   conseiuusness  and    ; 

;ime.  and  be  is   Imried.      I^lood  must    not   he   >hed, 

and  Kali  will  nut   have   lemale   \i<  tims.      A  godiless   herself, 

:    the    in..  murder  a 

iti-d   with    tea  rial    ; 

the   plunder  obtained   in   their  marauding  and 
(jiiasi-religMiiis  expt-ditions  is  always  presumed  t<>  their  patron 

'\ali. 

In;-  il    or     p:  the 

IS     link     that     bound     i  ,1     bloody 

in    the   ; 
.    tor     alt!, 

in    Kajputana   anil 

brotherh  .  erful  and  ti-i  • 

it   h.;  .      Nor  is  this   th' 

the   1  rred  by  British  rule  on    India.      It    . 

not   U-en   tor  that  rule,  the  annual   sacrifue  of   th. 
•  •I'  harmless  travellers  and  t: 

tomnu-ive.    rendering    the 
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communication  between  one  province  and  another  unsafe, 
and  effectually  preventing  the  spread  of  civilization. 

According  to  Thuggee  ideas,  the  men  engaged  in  this 
fearful  conspiracy,  against  the  lives  and  properties  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  were  men  devoutly  religious — nay,  more, 
superstitiously  exact  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship. 
In  honour  of  their  patron  deity,  Kali,  there  is  a  temple  at 
Bindachul,  near  Mirzapore,  in  Northern  Bengal.  There, 
religious  ceremonies  are  constantly  performed,  and  thousands 
of  animals  are  annually  offered  in  sacrifice,  chiefly  goats. 

To  this  temple  the  Thugs  were  in  the  habit  of  betaking 
themselves,  before  they  set  out  on  their  murdering  and 
plundering  tours.  Offerings  and  supplications  and  prayers 
were  presented,  and  vows  made  to  consecrate  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  booty  to  Kali,  if  they  were  successful.  The 
priests  were  those  chiefly  benefited  by  the  offerings  in  case 
of  success,  but  the  priests  were  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  sources  whence  the  wealth  was  obtained. 

If  the  Thugs  were  unsuccessful  in  their  forays,  their  faith 
in  the  goddess  appeared  never  to  waver.  Nay,  if  they  were 
seized,  tried,  condemned  to  be  executed,  they  still  professed 
unbounded  faith  in  Kali,  whom  they  exonerated  from  all 
blame  in  the  matter.  They  had  evidently  neglected  some 
divinely-prescribed  forms,  or  insulted  Kali  by  want  of  faith, 
or  courage,  or  faint-heartedness  in  her  service.  They  would 
laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  that  any  harm  could  have  happened 
to  them  if  they  had  been  faithful.  Surely  religious  fanaticism 
has  never  presented  a  more  extraordinary  or  hideous  phase 
than  that  of  Thuggi. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband — Satti — is  another  of  those  strange  developments 
of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  which  India  is  full.  This,  too, 
owed  its  abolition  to  British  power.  Yet  the  widow  has 
niiu-h  to  suffer. 

When  a  Hindu  dies,  the  relatives  shave  the  widow's  head, 
and  <  lothc  her  in  coarse  garments.  Henceforward  she  may 
\v<-ar  no  silk,  or  gold,  or  silver,  no  ornaments  indeed  of  any 
kind.  Mi.-  tftkes  lu-r  meals  apart,  and  is  put  to  the  lowest 
household  drudgery.  Her  very  touch  is  pollution.  She  has 
MM  n-;is«,n  t<>  l.c  alive.  She  ought  to  he  dead. 

'1  !i«-  tin  (,r\  is  of  course  that  these  are  voluntary  austerities, 
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till-    result    <>!     life-!  III    the 

may  ::ig  women,  who  knew  little 

•heir  husbands,  arc  thus 
inviilunt.i:  i 

•pie    forbid    re -mar: 

than  any  im; 
husband,  the 

famili-  .  \viih  tlie  ally. 

.v  it  nuiM  be  ren:  that  thot: 

hildren,  and  to   them   their 
:li  in  life—half  a  century  perha: 
contumely,  of  contempt,  and  often  of  ill-u- 

N  i:  .  :,\    v.-onder  that  this  vile  usage  causes  thousands  of 
them    to   become   abandoned  and   shameless   in   their   1 

pursuit   is  denied   to   them.       They  may   not 
•me    nautch-girls.       Their    amours    disgrace    their 
name  and  that  of  their  family,  and  too  often  lead  to  murder 
by  means  ,,t  p. 

S<i(ti,  or  the    immolation  of    the  widow    on   the  funeral 

<-r  husband,  was  supposed  to  be  a  religious   rite. 

But   our   British  rule  forbids  satti.      The  widow   is  young, 

'II  and  degradation,  and  turns  to  v:< 
family  make-  3   drugged  and 

Such    a  consummation   was  railed   a   c«/<l  uitti.     All 
rned   in   it  W'  urse   liable  to  the  legal 

pena/ 

When    I  was   inOud--.  'ing  taken   by  the 

successive   Chief   C'oim  B,  particularly   Sir  ('.  Wing- 

<i.    Yule,    to    put    an    end    I 

male  children   amongst   the    Rajputs.       Originally   this 
barb.  >m   had   sprung  from   the  exp-  dant 

on  marr:.:  ially  that  portion   •  incumbent   on 

the   parents    of   the    bride.      Jiut  111   had   • 

.ries,  and  gradually  ileveloped   itself   into  a  rel;. 
'1  he  mother   would   actually  devote   her    infant   daugh:- 
death.  g  to  the 

in   :\\  •  t   tlK' 

inhuman  .  ;.ut   inst;-::  .juently  brought  to 

the  notice  ot    the  officials   inquiring   into  the  matter,   which 
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left  no  doubt  that  the  mothers  regarded  the  destruction  of 
their  female  offspring  as  a  religious  duty.  What  terrible 
abuses  have  sprung  from  the  religious  credulity  of  women 
in  all  countries  !  Not  only  has  this  credulity  led  them  to 
murder,  but  even  to  the  grossest  licentiousness,  under  the 
name  of  religion — an  unpleasant  subject,  to  be  found  in 
detail  in  The  History  of  the  Sect  of  Maharajas  of  Western. 
India,  published  by  Trlibner  and  Co.  in  1865. 

It  is  struggling  for  life  that  we  have  to  do  with  now  ; 
and  female  infanticide  in  India,  glossed  over  with  a  varnish 
of  religious  fanaticism,  is  more  germane  to  our  purpose 
than  the  readiness  of  the  poor  Hindu  women,  otherwise 
chaste  and  modest,  to  prostitute  themselves  to  the  service  of 
libidinous  priests. 

In  1800  it  was  first  made  apparent  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Bombay  that  the  murder  of  their  female  infants 
was  a  common  practice  amongst  the  population  of  Guzerat. 
Col.  Walker,  the  Resident,  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  and  to  report.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  great 
philanthropic  zeal,  and  entered  into  this  inquiry  with  charac- 
teristic energy.  He  found  the  custom  so  firmly  established,  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  only  two  instances  could 
he  find  female  infants  had  been  preserved  amongst  them 
from  motives  of  affection,  and  one  of  these  was  in  the 
household  of  a  professed  robber  named  Hutaji.  Col.  Walker 
conversed  with  Hutaji,  and  found  him  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence,  and  possessed  of  strong  natural  affection.  This 
affection  had  led  him  to  preserve  the  lives  of  two  daughters. 
They  were  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  both  wore 
turbans,  were  habited  as  boys,  and  appeared  ashamed  of 
their  own  sex,  and  anxious  to  be  taken  for  the  other. 

Col.  Walker  strongly  urged  Jehaji,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
tin  tribe  given  to  female  infanticide,  to  adopt  some  measures 
for  putting  an  end  to  this  dreadful  practice.  It  was  not  until 
1807  that  his  remonstrances  and  advice  bore  fruit.  I'mm 
Jehaji,  Col.  Walker,  in  1807,  got  the  following  letter:  "  You 
olten  urged  me  to  adopt  some  measures  for  preserving 
our  infant  (laughters.  But  our  tribe  lias  from  very  ancient 
days  put  an  end  to  the  infant  females,  and  it  is  an  article 
of  religion  with  ,,Ur  women.  Of  course  this  is  an  abuse. 
God  never  commanded  them  to  do  this,  but  corrupt  priests 
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let     Us    HI 

I  t.)  pit-as,-  \,,u  in    this  matt- 

>,  think    it    is   a  disgra<  e  to  us.       lint  y,,u  mil-' 
tur  inc.      You  know  that    Ma!!. 

'•!  illia  and  I 
the    j,  t..    inc.  i 

and  1  will  do  all  I  can  t  laughters  lr«)in 

.  \\'alkcr  i    Jrnaj'.  a  woman 

>he    \vtnild  have    nothing    to  do    with 
:d."      Infant  children,  uhc: 
alw.;.  tin-in    and    shoiikl   he.      It   \vas 

•  mmam!  '.  .'.ot    their    wives    froin 

trihcs    \\  ho    p:  their    daughters,    and    (lod's    hi. 

with    tlu-in    all.      \\'ci'c    they    not    prosperous  ? 
intr. .  toms,  not  approved  by  their  torefath* 

Hut  ('nl.  \\'alki-r  was   not   a    man    to    be   repelle*! 

lillicult.      He   got   the  <  hieN   of   \owanuggur 

and  of   (Joiul.:-  :!ieir   inlliu-nre.      Tartly  to   obtain    tlu- 

Ke^ident,  and  pan  .e  all-pinverful 

1          pany,  at  length   fi-liaji   and  tlie  otln-r  rhii  •  into 

a  formal   <  nt   not   to    permit  female   iniair. 

Kition    \\  1    on    tlie    subject,    and 

ares   taken    to   enforce    obedience.      In   i  Sco  H 
culatetl  that  ti\e   thousand   children  were  annually  sacrificed. 
!  ;ted  that  only  three  cases  could  be  pr 

In  a  subsequent  march  through   that   part  of  the    country, 
Walker,   halting  at    Dherole,  had   all    the    neighbouring 
tribes  assembled.      Headdiv^ed    them    on    tli  .  and 

assured  them  of  the-  favour  of   tlie  Company  and  ••: 

,e    them. 

le  infants  ali\»  .      1  !••  v, .-'.:     . 

••rule    ami  held    the   gratitude 

of    the    molhe:  ;  I    round    him, 

infants   to  ( 'ol.  \\"alkei  !  the 

inent  I  temale    infan: 

.  abolished  in  (  < 

Such  an  triumph- 

in   India.      People  talk  of  no  monuments  of  br: 
of  iron  or  marble,  to   be  left  behind   i: 
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of  female  infanticide,  of  Thuggi  and  of  Satti,  are  nobler 
monuments  than  any  architectural  structures,  however 
great. 

The  history  of  Joanna  Southcott,  that  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Junr.,  the  Mormon  prophet,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Girling,  the 
head  of  the  Shaker  Community,  all  prove  that  nothing  is 
too  absurd  for  religious  fanaticism  to  credit,  and  nothing  too 
ridiculous  for  such  credulous  fanatics  to  practise. 

The  absurdities  and  abuses  of  this  fanaticism  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  locality,  or  to  any  one  age,  but  are 
common  to  all. 


<  IIAI'TKK    V. 

UNDKK    THE   CLOAK   OF   RELIGION. 

Mongol  burial  customs — Urga — Corruption  of  Buddhism— Spanish 
and  Portuguese  dealings  with  Caribs  and  Negroes— Hispaniola 
— Columbus — Efforts  to  convert  the  Caribs — Las  Casas'  account 
of  Ovando— The  Albigenses — Tortures  of  the  Inquisition— 
Donna  Maria  and  her  sister. 

ihings  have  been    done    under    the    cl.uk    of 
religion.      When    i  tore   out   the   heart  of 

the   palpitating  human  victim,  scan  fly  yet  dead,  ;; 
it,  all    fluttering  with   muscular   action,  to   his  hideous  deity, 
•  doubt  thought   he  was  offering  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  his  god. 

Happily,  however,  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  hi>! 
and  ghastly  things  under  the  name  of  rel  still 

north-eastern    Asia    to  south-\\ 

visit  for   a    little    the    northern  borders  of   the  desert  of  (  •. 
There    is   on    iho-,  iinpment, 

called    a    t.»\vn.      Its   name   is    Crga.      The    Mongols    i 
tmts  surroum:  ig;   but   ti 

stantial  Buddhist  temple,  a   lami- 
and  a  Russian  Consul's  hou- 

The  Buddhist  faith,  ;>. 

and  •  ,   different    indeed  from    ih.r  -;d   simple 

rine  taught  by  (iautama  'iat  taught 

•.lUtaina  than  the   Christianity  of    fashion. i' 

Christ,  and   th  .  :ig    much.      The  whole 

town  of   Crga  is  \  :id  grotesque  - 
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of  death,  as  if  the  present,  and  man's  life  here,  were  nothing, 
death  and  the  future  life  everything.  It  is  well  for  us 
sometimes  to  remember  to  what  absurdities  false  notions  of 
religion  may  drive  us. 

It  is  considered  of  ill  omen  at  Urga  both  for  the  individual 
himself  and  all  his  relatives  if  he  die  in  a  tent.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  his  malady  is  considered  incurable,  and  death 
imminent,  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  chamber  of  the 
dying,  a  stone  building  attached  to  the  lamisary  or  Budd- 
histic monastery.  Here  the  priests  busy  themselves  at  once 
about  his  soul.  The  body  is  no  longer  of  any  importance. 

In  that  chamber  of  the  dying,  a  number  of  human  beings 
of  various  ages  and  both  sexes  may  be  seen  stretched  on 
carpets  on  the  floor  in  all  the  various  agonies  of  death. 
It  is  a  dimly-lighted,  noisome  chamber,  ill  ventilated  and 
unclean. 

As  soon  as  life  has  left  the  frame,  the  priests  are  summoned, 
and  the  relatives  and  attendant  mourners  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  body  is  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  blue 
linen,  without  any  other  covering,  and  is  then  carried  on  a 
bier  to  the  foot  of  the  holy  mountain,  a  mile  or  so  distant. 
There,  whilst  the  attendant  hired  mourners  fill  the  air  with 
their  shrieks,  the  corpse  is  placed  upon  the  ground. 

Dogs  assemble,  big,  ugly,  down-looking  dogs,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  horrible  nature  of  their  office.  There  is  a 
hoarse  croaking  heard  overhead,  and  ravens  and  vultures 
collect. 

When  the  corpse  has  been  laid  upon  the  ground,  in  its 
winding-sheet  of  blue  linen,  the  hired  mourners  hurriedly 
retire  with  the  bier.  The  relatives  and  priests  turn  their 
backs  on  the  corpse  to  depart,  and  never  once  look  round 
at  it  again.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  they  never  look  round  again. 
'1  IK-  clogs  and  the  ravens  and  vultures,  with  blood-red  jaws 
and  claws,  begin  a  horrible  repast.  They  tear  the  corpse 
to  pieces,  not  without  much  growling  and  quarrelling,  not 
without  combats  over  their  ghastly  banquet.  The  retiring 
-  and  relatives  hear  the  sounds,  but  never  look  round. 
'1  he\  know  too  well  the  origin  of  that  snarling  and  growling, 
thus,-  wild  croaks  of  rage  and  pain  and  pleasure  that  attend 

the  banquet. 

An  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  priests  nothing  remains 
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"  But  what  heart  was  that,  how  hard  soever,  that  was  not 
pierced  with  sorrow  seeing  that  company?  Some  had 
sunken  cheeks,  and,  their  faces  bathed  in  tears,  regarded 
each  other,  groaning  dolorously  as  lost.  Some  looked 
anxiously  to  heaven  as  if  asking  succour  from  the  great 
Father  of  Nature  in  their  despair.  Some  struck  their  faces 
with  their  hands,  throwing  themselves  on  the  earth  and 
grovelling  there.  Others  made  their  lamentations  in  a 
wailing  chorus,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country, 
although  we  could  not  understand  their  language. 

"  Now  came  the  summit  of  their  grief,  for  distribution 
was  made,  some  put  apart  from  the  others  to  equalize  the 
portions.  Children  were  parted  from  parents,  husbands 
from  wives,  brothers  from  sisters.  No  law  was  kept.  Each 
fell  where  the  lot  took  him,  friends  and  relations  parted  for 
ever.  O  powerful  fortune,  who  goest  hither  and  thither 
with  thy  wheels,  compassing  the  things  of  the  world  as  it 
pleaseth  thee ! 

"  Who  could  make  such  a  partition  without  great  sorrow 
and  difficulty  ?  for  whilst  they  had  placed  the  children  in  one 
part,  and  the  parents  in  another,  these  would  spring  forth 
and  embrace  each  other.  The  mothers  enclosed  the  children 
in  their  arms,  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground  with  them, 
the  children  clinging  perseveringly  to  the  parents,  and  only 
to  be  separated  with  many  wounds  and  much  cruelty.  With 
infinite  labour  and  difficulty  the  partition  was  made  at  last. 
The  Infante  himself,  on  a  powerful  horse,  rode  up  and 
down,  accompanied  by  his  people,  looking  out  their  shares ; 
but  indeed  the  Infante,  for  his  part,  appeared  not  greatly 
to  care  for  gain,  for  of  the  forty-six  souls  that  fell  to  his  lot 
he  speedily  made  choice,  considering  more  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  which  before  were  certainly  lost,  than  his  own 
profit.  And  certainly  his  thought  was  not  in  vain,  for,  as 
soon  as  they  had  knowledge  of  our  language,  they  readily 
became  Christians." 

Thus  A/.nrara  describes  the  partition  of  slaves,  taken  on 
the  coast  «.f  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  in  1444.  The  efforts 
oi  the  Spaniards  in  the  Christiunization  of  the  natives  ot 
America,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  advantage,  generally 
ended  in  tlu-  total  extirpation  of  those  nati\  es.  The  whole 
"1  Caribs,  one  of  the  most  harmless  and  inoffensive 
<•!  American  people,  was  thus  disposed  u!'. 
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Guacanagari  and  his  subjects  might  have  been  excused  if 
they  regarded  the  matter  differently.  But  they  have  left 
us  no  record  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  were  soon 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this,  too,  under  the 
pretence  of  teaching  them  Christianity,  of  converting  them 
to  the  true  faith  !  The  poor  "  Indians  "  thought  their  white 
visitors  had  come  from  heaven.  The  visitors,  on  the  other 
hand,  contented  themselves  with  showing  the  poor  Indians 
the  way  thither,  and  sending  them  there  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  they  themselves  might  get  the  gold  which 
the  poor  Indians  evidently  did  not  know  how  to  estimate  at 
its  true  value  in  this  world. 

On  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain,  he  gave  an  account 
of  his  discoveries  to  their  Majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  king  and  queen  fell  on  their  knees  and  gave  thanks  to 
God  with  many  tears,  whilst  the  Pope  granted  to  the  princes 
of  Castille  and  Leon,  and  to  their  descendants,  the  sovereign 
empire  and  principality  of  the  Indies,  and  of  the  navigation 
thereof,  with  high  and  royal  jurisdiction  and  imperial  dignity 
and  lordship  over  all  that  hemisphere. 

When  Columbus  returned  to  La  Natividad,  the  settlement 
he  had  made  in  the  territories  of  Guacanagari,  he  found 
all  his  Spaniards  dead,  and  the  settlement  destroyed.  The 
Spaniards  left  there  had  taken  to  evil  courses,  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves,  wandered  about  the  country,  carrying 
with  them  lust  and  rapine,  and  had  finally  been  cut  off  in 
straggling  parties.  Columbus  thereupon  established  another 
fort,  and  sent  to  Spain  some  Indians  that  they  might  be 
taught  Castilian,  and  so  serve  as  interpreters  and  mission- 
aries amongst  their  brethren.  Thus  practically  commenced 
the  slave-trade,  which  subsequently  flourished  abundantly. 

The  gold  mines  were  the  great  objects  of  attraction  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  commenced  mining  without  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  appliances.  Then  they  took  to 
compelling  the  natives  to  work  for  them,  and  thus  the 
si. i\ c-trade  became  established.  The  Indians  gradually 
passed  from  terror  to  despair,  and  soon  oppression  on  the 
one  side,  and  revenge  on  the  other,  led  to  the  direst  eonse- 
quences.  In  the  plains  of  the  Vega  Real,  the  natives 
collected  iii  large  numbers  to  oppose  the  Spaniards,  but 
hail  nothing  except  their  naked  bodies  to  oppose  to 
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preparations  of  his  followers,  some  of  the  Spaniards  looking 
on  with  their  terrible  blood-hounds.  The  dogs  were  eager 
to  be  let  loose  upon  the  unarmed  natives.  "  What  a  thing  it 
would  be,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Spaniards,  "  if  we  were  to 
set  the  dogs  at  him,"  pointing  to  the  chief.  Tomola — "  at 
him" — said  another j  and  the  dogs,  bursting  from  their 
masters,  attacked  the  chief  and  killed  him,  tearing  him  to 
pieces  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  The  natives  fled,  and 
"  a  revolt "  was  the  consequence.  There  was  nothing  the 
Spaniards  liked  better.  The  fight  soon  degenerated  into  a 
hunt.  Many  of  the  natives  had  both  their  hands  cut  off, 
and  were  told  to  carry  back  "  those  letters  "  to  their  chiefs, 
meaning  that  they  should  show  the  mutilation  they  had 
suffered,  so  as  to  inspire  general  terror.  Nor  was  it  only 
by  twos  and  threes  that  they  suffered  thus.  Between  six 
and  seven  hundred  useless  prisoners  were  so  treated. 

The  orders  from  Spain  were  that  the  Indians  should  be 
compelled  to  hear  mass,  that  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  faith,  and  that  they  should  work  for  fair  wages ;  but  if 
they  avoided  having  any  dealings  with  the  Spaniards,  they 
must  be  compelled  to  have  such  dealings  for  their  souls' 
welfare ! 

The  fate  of  Anacaona,  queen  of  Xaragua,  a  district  of 
Hispaniola,  will  show  how  the  lessons  of  Christianity  were 
taught  to  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  island  by  the  pro- 
selytizing Spaniards.  Anacaona  had  treated  the  new-comers 
well  on  their  first  arrival.  She  is  described  as  having  been 
a  woman  of  great  intelligence,  of  a  certain  queenly  grace, 
and  of  pleasant  address ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Xaragua 
were  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  other  districts 
of  the  island  in  civdfoation,  in  cultivation  and  in  refine- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  lawless  Spaniards  who  roamed  about  the 
island,  victims  of  lust,  insatiate  avarice  and  idle  rapine,  had 
made  their  way  into  Xaragua,  and  conducted  themselves  so 
outrageously  that  the  natives  slew  them  in  revenge.  Two 
or  three  of  the  marauders  escaped  to  the  neighbouring 
Sp.-mish  settlements,  and  spread  the  report  that  the  nat 
o!  Xaragua  had  risen  "in  revolt." 

An  expedition,  consisting  of  seventy  horsemen  and  three 
hundred  foot  soldiers,  was  lilted  out  to  repress  this  revolt. 
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disturbed  the  repose  of  a  Spanish  captain  then  taking 
his  siesta  in  his  tent.  The  captain  sent  out  orders  to  the 
Alguazil,  who  had  charge  of  the  execution,  to  despatch 
the  captives.  The  officer,  however,  only  gagged  the  poor 
sufferers,  anxious  apparently  that  no  iota  of  the  torture 
should  be  lost.  "Here  I  must  say  for  Las  Casas,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  "that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  statement  for 
which  he  thus  vouches." 

As  early  as  1505,  the  supply  of  natives  in  Hispaniola  for 
the  mines  had  begun  to  fall  off,  and  the  importation  of  Negro 
slaves  from  Africa  had  commenced.  Troubles  in  Spain 
itself,  consequent  on  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella,  caused  the 
West  Indies  to  be  neglected,  and  slaves  from  other  islands 
were  imported  into  Hispaniola,  "  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  preaching  of  the  true  faith  and  improved  politi- 
cal customs."  They  died  by  hundreds  annually.  A  settled 
gloom  and  melancholy  came  over  them.  They  longed  for 
death  in  order  that  they  might  rejoin  their  fellow-country- 
men and  their  relatives  in  another  world.  The  Spaniards 
saw  them  losing  the  fear  of  death  with  dismay,  and,  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  wasteful  destruction  of  their  property,  had  the 
heads  of  the  poor  natives  cut  off  when  they  died.  This  they 
dreaded  ;  for  how  should  their  fellow-countrymen  and  their 
relatives  recognize  them,  if  they  appeared  headless  amongst 
them  ? 

When  they  went  to  other  islands  to  entrap  the  unwary 
natives,  the  Spaniards  represented  that  they  had  come  from 
the  |  heaven  of  their  forefathers,  and  all  whom  the  poor 
islanders  had  loved  in  life  were  now  indulging  in  the  delights 
of  heavenly  bliss.  They  would  take  them  to  join  their 
much-loved  ancestors,  and  even  dearer  ones  than  ancestors, 
who  had  gone  before.  The  women  especially  crowded 
round  the  ships  that  were  to  take  them  to  the  regions  of  the 
blest.  They  possessed  the  virtue  of  faith  in  a  manner 
superior  to  their  male  relatives.  So  it  has  been  in  all  ;ii;vs. 
So  it  is  now.  Forty  thousand  were  thus  entrapped  by  the 
Spaniards  in  five  years,  of  both  sexes,  and  then  branded  as 
sln\es.  When  they  got  to  Hispaniola  and  found  out  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  they  were  doomed,  SOUK-  lived  on 
in  sullen  despair,  constantly  punished  for  neglecting  their 
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out  sanctioned  the  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  but  provided 
that  there  was  to  be  a  chapel  in  every  encomienda  of  Indians, 
in  which  was  to  be  placed  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
a  bell.  Prayers  were  to  be  read  morning  and  evening,  the 
Ave  Maria,  the  Pater  Noster,  the  Credo  and  the  Salve 
Regina.  Thus  piously  did  the  authorities  of  Spain  labour 
for  the  welfare  of  the  islanders,  whilst  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies  were  perpetrating  every  cruelty  that  lust, 
rapine  and  covetousness  could  devise,  under  the  cloak  of 
religion. 

Writing  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  M.  Desire  Charnay,  in 
his  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,  asks — What  has 
become  of  the  dense  population  of  these  regions  ?  Where 
are  the  millions  who  peopled  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest  ?  His  answer  is  that  the  causes  of  the 
depopulation  were  :  first,  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Mexican 
empire ;  secondly,  the  intense  fear  and  horror  of  the 
conquerors  felt  by  the  conquered,  a  fear  which  caused  the 
natives  to  flee  from  the  places  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards, 
a  horror  that  told  directly  and  radically  on  the  fecundity  of 
the  race  j  thirdly,  the  unheard-of  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
towards  a  race  allowed  by  their  own  historians  to  have  been 
mild,  simple,  submissive,  patient  and  docile — a  people 
endowed  in  fact,  as  Mendieta  says,  with  all  the  Christian 
virtues  which  were  so  conspicuously  wanting  in  their 
conquerors,  and,  fourthly  and  lastly,  the  Spaniards  introduced 
diseases  which  swept  off  the  natives  by  thousands. 

And  what  have  the  Spaniards  done  for  them,  asks  M.  D. 
Charnay  again — have  they  supplied  their  wants,  dispelled 
their  ignorance,  or  relieved  their  misery  ?  Far  from  it.  The 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  supported  millions  before  the  conquest, 
now  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand,  wretched, 
degraded,  superstitious  and  miserable. 

The  Spaniards  destroyed  a  civilization  unique  and  bene- 
ficent, under  which  the  Indians  enjoyed  happiness,  to 
introduce  a  Christianity  without  mercy,  cruel,  rapacious  and 
lustful. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America,  on  whom  these  evils  were  inflicted,  were  a 
harmless,  peaceful  race,  of  a  prepossessing  appearance,  a 
miM  expression  of  countenance,  beautiful  forms,  good 
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and  other  necessaries;  nor  did  these  accursed  marauders 
hesitate  to  make  a  saleable  commodity  of  that  for  which  a 
man  should  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  own  life  in  defence — 
namely,  the  child  that  is  about  to^  be  born  to  him." — Bon- 
%oniy  I.  3. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Inquisition  works  is,  that  the 
salvation  of  the  spirit  may  be  worked  out  by  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  "  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  Thousands  of  inquisitors  have  doubtless 
carried  on  their  diabolical  practices  to  the  bitter  end,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  working  out  salvation  to  some, 
and  that  any  amount  of  torture  to  the  body  was  a  very  small 
matter,  an  incalculably  small  matter,  in  comparison  with  the 
salvation  of  a  single  immortal  soul. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Men  and 
women  have  been  tortured  to  the  death  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  renounce  tenets  dearer  to  the  sufferers  than 
life  itself,  or  in  the  vain  attempt  to  induce  them  to  comply 
with  ceremonies  which  they  regarded  as  idolatrous. 

We  regard  the  recusants  as  martyrs  when  thus  suffering, 
and  thus  enduring  to  the  death,  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Albigenses,  under  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  were  of  this  character.  With  an  army  of  cross-bearers — 
"crusaders"' — in  A.D.  1260,  he  took  several  strong  castles, 
and  hanged  the  miserable  defenders  and  inhabitants  on 
gibbets.  He  selected  from  the  people  of  Brom  more  than 
a  hundred,  to  make  them  an  example  of  heresy  to  the  others. 
He  had  their  eyes  torn  out  and  their  noses  cut  off,  and  then 
sent  them,  under  escort,  to  Cabaret,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  show  to  its  inhabitants  the  fate  of  those  who  refused  to 
submit  and  conform.  He  took  Lavaur  by  storm,  hanged 
Almeric,  the  governor,  and  had  his  sister,  Girarda,  thrown 
inio  the  ditch  and  covered  with  stones.  He  afterwards 
<  ollcetcd  all  the  heretics  he  could  find  there,  that  is,  all  that 
persistent  and  obstinate  in  their  heresy,  and  had  thorn 
burned  publicly,  with  great  shouting  and  rejoicing  of  his 
soldiery.  At  Castrie  de  Termis,  he  collected  together  the 
Mster  and  daughter  of  Raymond,  the  governor,  and 
1  them  their  lives  if  they  would  abjure  their  heresy 
;md  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
rthiM-d  to  complv,  and  he  had  them  all  burnt  to 
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allowed  the  Huguenots  freedom  of  worship.  Louis  XIV., 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  revoked 
it  in  1685,  and  England  benefited  incalculably  by  the  flight 
of  thousands  of  the  most  skilled  artisans  of  France  to  her 
shores. 

Men  were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  women  to 
monastic  prisons,  simply  becanse  they  dared  to  differ  in 
religious  opinion  from  that  held  by  the  Court.  But  fana- 
ticism was  not  content  with  the  galleys  and  the  monastic 
prisons.  A  general  massacre  of  the  Reformers  was  planned. 
The  French  populace,  the  burghers  of  Paris,  "  did  not  like 
the  idea  at  first,"  says  Brantome,  "but,  being  threatened, 
they  promised  they  would  keep  St.  Bartholomew  right  well." 
Admiral  Coligny  and  a  thousand  others  were  brutally  mur- 
dered in  their  bed-rooms,  and  altogether  it  is  said  that 
seventy  thousand  persons  perished  throughout  France  on 
that  terrible  night.  No  wonder  that  the  conscience-stricken 
king  told  his  physicians  afterwards — "  It  seems  to  me  every 
moment,  waking  as  well  as  sleeping,  that  those  massacred 
corpses  keep  appearing  to  me,  with  their  faces  all  hideous 
and  covered  with  blood.  I  wish  the  helpless  and  the  inno- 
cent had  not  been  included  in  the  massacre." 

It  is  often  by  cataclysms  of  this  kind  that  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  mankind  is  worked  out  in  the  long  run,  just  as  in 
the  material  world,  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  storms, 
inundations  and  avalanches,  work  out  the  physical  ends  of 
nature. 

But  to  return  to  the  Inquisition.  It  is  well  for  us,  in 
these  days  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  to  reflect  on 
the  manner  in  which  that  liberty  was  achieved.  We  have 
little  to  suffer  in  support  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  truth, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  those  of  old  suffered  to 
uphold  their  convictions.  The  sufferings  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians were  scarcely  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  heretics 
of  later  days.  Both  surrendered  themselves  to  persecution 
and  death  to  maintain  what  they  considered  to  be  the  truth. 
In  all  countries  and  in  all  religions  there  have  been  such, 
:iml  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  devotion  too  highly. 

It  tin-  accused  failed  to  satisfy  the  inquisitors,  he  was 
conducted,  in  Spain,  into  a  hall,  lighted  with  lamps,  at  one 
end  of  which  sat,  on  a  raised  platform,  the  inquisitors,  the 
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brazier  and  the  feet  till  the  required  confession  and  recan- 
tation were  extorted.  If  the  confession  and  recantation 
were  not  considered  satisfactory,  then  the  torture  was 
renewed. 

Of  the  rack,  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  there  were 
several  varieties  in  the  Inquisition.  The  commonest  was  a 
plank  with  windlass  attached,  with  pulleys  at  both  ends. 
The  prisoner  was  stretched  on  this  plank,  and  iron  rings 
attached  to  feet  and  wrists.  By  means  of  ropes  and  the 
pulleys,  these  rings  were  drawn  tightly,  and  the  limbs  to 
which  they  were  attached  were  dragged  apart,  often  till 
dislocation  of  all  the  members  ensued,  producing  extreme 
agony  to  the  sufferer. 

Red-hot  irons  were  often  applied  to  the  breasts  and  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet ;  cords  were  twisted  round  the  thumbs 
so  tightly  that  blood  was  forced  from  under  the  nails ; 
canes  were  put  between  the  fingers,  and  the  fingers  were 
then  pressed  in  a  vice  closely  together,  so  as  to  dislocate 
the  joints  and  cause  exquisite  suffering. 

These  were  some  of  the  inflictions  endured  by  those 
whose  crime  was  that  they  had  not  been  brought  up  to 
believe  exactly  the  same  things  as  their  torturers,  or  else 
had  honestly  forsaken  the  old  belief  and  conscientiously 
adopted  a  different  faith.  O  Religion,  what  barbarities  have 
been  inflicted  in  thy  name  ! 

Let  us  take  one  example  out  of  many  to  show  what  has 
been  endured  on  principle  for  faith's  sake,  for  conscience' 
sake. 

Donna  Maria  Bohorques  was  a  noble  lady  of  Seville.  In 
1569  she  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  She  had  been 
carefully  educated.  Don  Juan  Gil,  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  had 
taught  her  Latin  and  Greek.  She  had  been  devout  from 
In T  earliest  youth,  and  made  herself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Gospels  and  with  the  usual  manuals  of  faith.  The 
writings  of  the  Reformers  had  been  studied  by  her,  ami  slu: 
believed  in  a  Lutheran  sense  the  doctrines  of  good  works, 
justification  by  faith,  the  saeraments,  and  the  characteristics 
"1  the  true  Church. 

Her  heresy  became  known  to  the  eeelesiasties,  ami  slu' 
was  afiested  and  thrown  into  the-  secret  dungeons  ot  the 
Inquisition,  There  slu-  avowed  the  doctrines  imputed  to 
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minutes  which  remained  to  her  of  life  in  meditating  on  the 
death  of  her  Redeemer,  in  order  to  confirm  that  faith  by 
which  alone  she  could  be  saved. 

The  bishop  who  superintended  the  auto  da  ft*  offered  her 
a  milder  death  by  strangulation,  before  being  burned,  if  she 
would  simply  repeat  the  Creed.  This  she  did,  but,  having 
finished  it,  she  began  immediately  to  explain  her  sense  of 
its  truths,  that  is,  the  sense  of  the  Reformers.  Whilst  she 
was  thus  engaged,  at  a  signal  from  the  bishop,  she  was 
seized  by  the  executioner  and  strangled,  her  body  subse- 
quently being  committed  to  the  flames. 

Such  was  the  heroism  displayed  by  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  in  support  of  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  truth. 
It  is  by  such  heroism  that  the  dearest  rights  of  our  common 
humanity  have  been  achieved,  and  h'berty  of  conscience 
secured. 

I  do  not  particularize  the  sufferings  of  the  married  sister 
of  Donna  Maria,  Donna  Johanna  by  name,  because  the 
bare  recital  of  them  would  be  regarded  as  horrible  and 
sensational  in  these  days.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  her  infant 
was  born  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  that  eight  days 
afterwards  the  child  was  removed  from  her  for  ever,  that 
fifteen  days  afterwards  she  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  under 
which  torture  she  expired. 

John  Fox,  in  his  "Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church," 
commonly  called  his  Book  of  Ma rtyrs,  tells  us  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Valladolid,  who  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  his 
own  two  daughters,  girls  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
as  heretics.  They  would  not  abjure  their  heresy,  and  were 
condemned  in  consequence  to  be  burned  to  death.  Their 
own  father  lit  the  funeral  pyre  by  which  their  lives  and 
sufferings  were  ended  ! 

In  the  long  fight  between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  false- 
hood, the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  there  is  no  chapter  more 
touching  or  more  dreadful  than  that  which  narrates  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
(,KEED. 

Slavery-— Patriarchal — Greek  and  Roman— Negro  slavery — The 
slave-trade — The  horrors  of  the  middle  passage — Cannibalism  t  • 
supply  the  slaves  with  food  on  the  Araganti— Mr.  Stanley's  visit 
to  a  slave  camp — Emancipation  in  Brazil — Slavery  in  Morocco 
and  China. 
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having  been  often  wounded  and  butchered  for  their  masters' 
amusement.  The  youths  of  Lacedsemon  were  often  let  loose 
upon  them  to  show  their  proficiency  in  stratagem,  in  sword- 
exercise,  in  slaughter.  Three  thousand  slaves  thus  lost  their 
lives  in  a  single  night,  to  satisfy  the  blood-thirsty  instincts 
of  their  masters,  not  by  any  violation  of  the  law,  but  in 
accordance  with  it. 

In  Athens  and  Rome,  slaves  were  better  treated  than  in 
Sparta ;  but  in  Euripides  we  find  Hecuba  complaining  that 
she  was  chained  like  a  dog  at  the  gate  of  Agamemnon, 
when  she  was  a  captive  and  a  slave  ;  so  that  the  treatment 
of  slaves,  even  when  princesses,  at  Mycense,  must  have  been 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  Cassandra  was  better  treated  by 
Agamemnon,  but  Cassandra  was  young  and  Hecuba  was 
old.  - 

Nor  was  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  Rome  either  generous 
or  humane,  according  to  our  modern  ideas.  The  Romans 
were  a  cruel  people,  cruel  in  their  revenge  and  in  their 
amusements.  A  slave  was  frequently  chained  at  the  gate 
of  a  great  man's  house  to  give  admittance  to  the  guests 
invited  to  the  feast.  At  certain  sacred  shows  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  customary  to 
drag  through  the  circus  a  slave  who  had  been  scourged 
to  death,  holding  in  his  hand  a  fork  in  the  form  of  a  gibbet. 
This  was  probably  a  propitiatory  religious  rite. 

Pollio,  the  friend  of  Augustus  Caesar,  was  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  his  fishes  with  human  flesh,  offending  slaves  being 
condemned  by  him  to  that  use.  Augustus  found  it  out  by 
accident.  A  slave  of  Pollio  broke  a  crystal  cup  inadvertently, 
in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  and  seeing  his  master  frown, 
he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  condemned  to  be  devoured  by  fishes. 
Augustus  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  finding  that  such 
was  Pollio's  barbarous  custom,  he  had  all  his  crystal  cups 
broken  and  his  fish-ponds  filled  up.  The  lampreys  v*  ere 
no  longer  allowed  to  feast  on  human  flesh.  But  Pollio  was 
not  punished  further  for  his  cruelty. 

I-aliius,  when  he  reduced  Tarcntum,  sold  thirty  thousand 
ol  the  inhabitants  into  slavery;  and  Julius  C.rsar.  at  a  later 
period,  sold  lilty-three  thousand  slaves  t<»  the  highest  bidders. 
What  incalculable  human  misery  is  implied  in  these  state- 
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that  Negroes  should  be  brought  from  Africa  to  work  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  proposition  he  made  to  save  the  natives 
of  the  newly- discovered  islands  and  continent  from  the 
grinding  slavery  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  pretence  of  religious  zeal.  Las  Casas  appears  to 
have  believed  the  Negroes  could  endure  hardships,  and  thrive 
under  them,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  milder  Caribs,  and  in 
this  he  was  right. 

From  small  beginnings  the  trade  in  Negroes  rapidly  grew 
to  importance.  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French  and  English 
engaged  in  it.  The  mainland  of  America  from  Virginia  to 
Brazil,  and  the  West-India  Islands  from  Cuba  to  Trinidad, 
were  liberally  supplied  with  the  natives  of  Africa,  who  were 
bought  and  sold  to  work  the  mines,  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
to  act  as  porters,  servants,  fishermen  and  artisans.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  trade  was  a  recog- 
nized one,  involving  great  risk  certainly,  but  yielding  also 
large  profits.  In  1745,  grants  of  land  were  made  in  Jamaica 
to  British  subjects,  on  condition  that  a  certain  number  of 
Negro  slaves  should  be  settled  thereon  within  stated  periods, 
otherwise  the  patent  was  to  become  void. 

In  1786,  British  vessels  took  from  Africa  to  the  Western 
continent  forty-two  thousand  slaves  j  whilst  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland  and  Denmark,  were  all  actively  engaged 
in  the  same  unholy  traffic,  France  alone  conveying  twenty 
thousand. 

The  very  next  year,  1787,  the  abuses  of  the  slave-trade 
were  so  monstrous  and  so  patent  that  they  were  vigorously 
denounced  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  that  virtuous 
agitation  was  commenced  which  ended  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave  in  all  British  possessions,  at  a  money  sacrifice 
which  the  world  wondered  at.  In  1807,  the  trade  in  slaves 
was  virtually  abolished,  and  it  was  then  calculated  that  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  had  been  shipped  from 
Atrira  to  become  slaves  in  the  West-India  Islands  alone, 
whilst  more  than  ten  millions  were  calculated  to  have  been 
used  up  on  the  continent.  France  abolished  the  slave-trade 
in  ivSi;j;  and  in  1833,  England  liberated  770,280  human 
beings,  at  an  expense  of  twenty  millions  sterling. 

Treaties  were  made  successively  with  France,  Spain,  the 
iVtlinlands  and  Brazil,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
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Arrived  at  the  coast,  children  were  worth  forty  to  fifty 
shillings,  girls  from  fifty  to  eighty,  and  able-bodied  men 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred.  If  the  vessel  were  not  ready, 
and  the  traders  found  it  difficult  to  feed  their  captives,  the 
sickly,  old  and  infirm  were  first  weeded  out,  and  slaughtered, 
as  was  most  convenient,  sometimes  by  drowning  in  a  river, 
sometimes  by  having  their  brains  beaten  out.  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  (p.  119)  tells  us  of  an  English  captain  who  saw  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  miserable  creatures,  chained 
heavily  together  by  twenties,  at  Loando,  who  were  picking 
up  bones,  garbage  from  refuse  heaps,  snails  from  the  fields, 
frogs  from  the  ditches,  sea- weed  from  the  shore — anything, 
however  repulsive,  that  they  thought  would  prolong  their 
miserable  lives. 

And  who  shall  tell  the  horrors  endured  by  those  who 
were  shipped  off  to  be  sold  in  America  ?  They  suffered 
but  too  often  from  want  of  water  j  they  were  dreadfully 
crowded  in  vessels  without  any  appliances  for  decency  or 
comfort  j  they  suffered  from  an  intolerable  heat  and  thirst 
in  a  hold  without  ventilation,  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun. 
And  then  there  was,  in  addition,  the  cruelty  inseparable 
from  the  traffic  itself,  which  made  men  savage,  and  taught 
them  to  inflict  unnecessary  cruelty  as  a  part  of  their 
trade,  priding  themselves  on  their  callousness  to  human 
suffering. 

The  effort  of  the  slave-captain  was  to  land  as  many  as 
he  could  in  America.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish the  healthy  from  the  unhealthy  slaves  in  the 
barracoons.  Consequently,  if  his  vessel  could  take  three 
hundred  slaves  when  moderately  crowded,  he  would  stow 
away  four  hundred  and  fifty,  knowing  that  those  not  likely 
to  live  out  the  voyage  would  soon  sicken  and  die.  As  soon 
as  signs  of  weakness  were  exhibited,  they  were  separated  if 
practicable  from  the  others,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
food  wasted  on  them.  They  died  and  were  thrown  overboard. 
Those  whose  constitutions  were  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
rirst  crowding  and  rough  usage  were  usually  landed  ulive. 

Hut  the  packing  of  the  slaves  on  board  was  often  so 
tcrriMc  tliat  it  is  wonderful  any  of  them  survived.  I  have 
already  said  if  one-fourth  could  be  landed  the  enterprise 
paid.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Cliffe  that  boys  and  girls  were 
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save  the  irons  and  reealse  him  from  his  companion,  who 
was  obliged  to  lift  up  his  leg  to  allow  of  the  release. 

Capt.  Milne,  in  the  Friend  of  the  African  (p.  64),  thus 
describes  the  venture  of  the  Araganti.  It  shows  what  slave- 
masters  were  capable  of  doing,  and  with  his  narrative  I 
close  this  chapter  of  horrors.  "  The  Araganti  left  the  coast 
of  Africa  with  a  cargo  of  five  hundred  slaves.  The  supply 
of  provisions  she  carried  was  only  sufficient  for  her  crew. 
A  small  amount  of  rice  alone  was  in  excess  for  the  slaves. 
There  was  no  special  reason  why  the  usual  supply  of  food 
for  the  slaves  should  not  have  been  shipped.  Supplies  of 
water  are  often  delayed  till  the  last  moment,  but  there  was 
every  facility  for  obtaining  the  usual  stores  of  food  long 
before  the  Araganti  left  the  coast  of  Africa. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  slaves  on  board  the  Araganti 
were  supplied  with  food  was  at  once  horrible  and  novel. 
It  rendered  the  deaths  that  occurred  on  board  during  the 
voyage  no  loss.  They  were  so  much  property  utilized. 
The  owners  of  the  Araganti  argued  that  to  lay  out  money 
on  freight,  food  and  risks,  and  to  have  some  profit  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  the  slave  must  be  worth  more  than  the 
food  he  consumes.  But  this  applies  to  healthy  slaves  only, 
to  those  able  to  withstand  the  crowding  in  the  hold,  the 
intense  heat,  the  foul  odours,  the  want  of  ventilation,  and 
the  chains.  The  sickly  slaves,  they  argued,  those  who 
died  on  the  passage,  were  worth  less  than  nothing.  They 
consumed  food  which  yielded  no  return,  and  by  over- 
crowding the  vessel  endangered  the  lives  of  those  likely  to 
survive. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  fiendish 
than  the  conduct  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Araganti, 
conduct  evidently  the  result  of  instructions  from  the 
owners. 

"  The  rice  was  husbanded.  The  sickly  slaves,  those  not 
likely  to  stand  the  voyage,  were  chosen  out  and  slaughtered 
— just  as  oxen  might  have  been  slaughtered — to  provide 
food  for  those  likely  to  survive.  They  were  cut  in  pieces, 
cooked  just  as  any  other  meat  might  have  been  cooked, 
and  were  served  out,  with  a  little  rice,  to  the  miserable 
captives  be.lo\v. 

"  1  low  many  of  them  were  thus  utilized  it  is  impossible 
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the  Atlantic  slave-trade  can  hardly  remain  indifferent  to 
that  which  still  thrives  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  General 
Gordon  told  us  that  the  slave  routes  in  the  Soudan  were 
thickly  strewn  with  the  skulls  and  skeletons  of  those  who 
died  on  the  terrible  march  to  the  coast.  He  could  have 
collected  in  many  places,  he  says,  piles  of  skulls,  six  feet 
high,  within  short  spaces.  Mr.  Felkin  confirms  all  that 
General  Gordon  writes  on  the  subject,  and  gives  details  of 
the  treatment  of  women  and  girls  too  horrible  to  be  repeated. 
Livingstone  estimated  the  loss  of  human  life  in  this  slave- 
catching  and  slave-driving  at  half  a  million  annually. 

The  following  account  given  by  Mr.  Stanley  of  what  he 
witnessed  in  Central  Africa,  shows  what  the  slave-trade  is 
now.  It  is  abridged  from  his  book,  The  Congo,  Vol.  II. 
ch.  xxx. 

An  Arab  raid  for  slaves  had  just  been  made  before  his 
arrival  at  Yaporo.  The  whole  country  round  had  been  laid 
waste  by  these  stealers  of  women  and  children,  the  men 
having  been  murdered  and  the  villages  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  guns  of  the  Arab  banditti  enabled  them  to  destroy 
without  fear  of  retaliation.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  river 
banks,  the  boatmen  on  the  steamer  saw  the  bodies  of  two 
women  bound  together  with  cord,  killed  apparently  some 
twelve  hours  previously.  It  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
horrors  subsequently  witnessed. 

When  he  visited  the  camp  of  the  slave-hunters,  Mr.  Stanley 
saw  lines  of  naked  forms  standing  or  moving  about  or  lying 
down,  naked  bodies  stretched  under  miserable  sheds,  all 
women  and  children,  chained  together  by  twenties.  Youths 
had  iron  rings  round  their  necks,  through  which  chains  were 
riven,  and  smaller  children  had  copper  rings  on  their  legs. 
Their  mothers  were  secured  by  iron  links  falling  in  festoons 
over  their  breasts,  and  there  was  not  one  adult  male  amongst 
the  miserable  captives.  Scarcely  a  square  foot  of  ground 
was  to  be  found  that  was  not  littered  with  something,  piles 
of  peelings  ^of  the  banana  and  the  cassava,  paddles  and  scoops, 
and  baling  vessels,  and  shreds  of  crockery,  gourds,  nets,  mugs 
and  mallets. 

'\  lie  smell  from  this  miserable  mass  of  suffering  humanity 
was  well-nigh  intolerable ;  washing  was  impossible,  and  all 
sanitary  arrangements,  as  well  as  all  decency,  were  banished. 
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The  wolfish,  bloody,  ravenous  instincts  of  the  Arab  slave- 
hunters  were  the  cause  of  all  this  human  suffering.  The 
captives  were  to  be  bartered  profitably  away  to  other  Arabs, 
and  their  abundance  of  guns  and  gunpowder  enabled  three 
hundred  miscreants  to  cause  all  this  variety  of  human 
suffering,  all  this  waste  of  human  life,  all  this  degradation 
of  helpless  and  innocent  women  and  children.  It  is  a  fearful 
record  of  greed,  and  consequent  misery.  In  the  warfare  of 
life,  it  is  one  of  the  most  harrowing  pictures,  and  its  details 
are  amongst  the  most  abhorrent  and  repulsive. 

The  British  Empire  is  more  interested  in  Africa  than  any 
other  of  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world  j  it  has  made  more 
sacrifices  to  put  down  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  than  any 
other  power ;  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  us  to  make  an 
effort  to  wipe  out  this  great  blot  from  the  map  of  the  dark 
continent.  The  facts  only  require  to  be  made  known  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  English  nation,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
assures  us  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  a  year,  judiciously 
expended,  will  enable  him  to  remove  this  blot.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  national  sacrifice,  it  is  not  a  matter  calling 
for  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  thousands  a  year  diverted  from 
luxury  and  frivolity  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  appeal  will  be  made  in  vain. 

In  Brazil,  where  the  slaves  have  generally  been  better 
treated  of  late  years  than  in  most  other  countries,  energetic 
measures  are  now  being  taken  for  their  emancipation. 

By  a  Bill  which  has  recently  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  all  slaves  of  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  are 
to  be  declared  free  at  once.  Those  remaining  are  to  be 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  age  and  value.  The  Bill 
provides  that  in  1902  all  of  them  shall  be  free.  As  they 
grow  older,  after  reaching  the  age  of  the  class  of  the  next 
lower  price,  they  are  to  be  graded  into  that  class. 

The  present  emancipation  fund  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
an  additional  fund  is  to  be  created,  by  a  tax  of  five  per  cent. 
on  all  the  public  revenues,  except  those  derived  from  exports. 
The  slave-owners  will  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  to 
them  of  five  per  cent,  policies,  equal  in  amount  to  one-half 
tli.-  value  of  each  slave.  When  they  become  free,  they  will 
'be  obliged  to  work  for  three  years  at  their  old  homes,  at 
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female  slaves  to  death,  but  the  action  is  looked  upon  as  an 
extravagant  waste  of  saleable  property." 

So  is  it  also  in  Morocco,  and  so  was  it  in  India  before 
British  occupation  put  an  end  to  this  and  other  similar 
abuses,  which  had  been  countenanced  by  the  Moslem  rulers, 
and  which  had  nourished  under  their  sovereignty. 
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but  as  they  appeared  to  enthusiastic  disciples.  These  facts 
were  thus  represented  to  teach  certain  grand  lessons.  The 
volcanic  throes  and  eruptions  of  the  physical  world  were 
like  the  destruction  and  establishment  of  creeds  in  the 
spiritual.  Ruin,  death  and  individual  woe,  were  too  often 
the  consequence  ;  but  grand  results  followed.  A  new  country 
might  be  opened  up  in  the  one  case,  realms  won  from  the 
sea,  infinite  capabilities  of  corn-cultivation  and  pasturage. 
Food-producing  and  life-sustaining  areas  were  developed. 
And  so,  too,  was  it  in  the  spiritual  world.  Errors  over- 
thrown, old  creeds  uprooted,  cherished  faiths  forsaken, 
cause  infinite  individual  suffering ;  but,  in  the  end,  new- 
truths  shine  forth,  illumining  the  dark  and  uncertain  path 
of  life.  Man  gets  a  glimpse  of  some  light  ahead  that 
cheers  him  amid  the  stunning  turmoil  of  earthly  labour, 
and  he  treads  firmly  in  assured  faith  towards  a  goal  that 
he  sees  with  his  mind's  eye,  all  full  of  light  and  glory. 

If  creeds  are  elastic  and  able  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  reconcile  themselves 
with  newly-ascertained  truths,  they  live.  Otherwise  they 
die,  and  misery  to  thousands  is  the  dire  result.  New 
experiences,  scientific  discoveries,  deductions  unknown  be- 
fore, are  constantly  cropping  up,  and  the  creed  that  cannot 
assimilate  them  must  die.  Man  is  impatient  only  because 
he  lives  in  the  present.  Nature  will  not  be  limited  in  time 
as  to  her  developments.  In  the  working  out  of  her  grand 
schemes,  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day 
as  a  thousand  years  j  but  man  is  restless  and  flurried.  He 
wants  all  done  and  decided  now  and  at  once.  He  will 
not  wait  patiently  for  the  developments  of  nature.  He  sits 
down  and  embraces  pessimism,  and  will  not  be  comforted. 

Courage  and  patience  are  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the 
past.  We  must  not  be  restless  and  flurried.  We  must  give 
Nature  her  own  time.  Our  restlessness  and  impatience  will 
work  out  no  good  end.  It  took  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
years  to  bring  man  to  his  present  condition  of  development. 
Shall  \v<-  In  t  and  fume  because  the  pace  is  too  slow?  To 
what  purpose  ?  Rather  shall  we  not  argue,  if  so  much  has 
already  been  done,  will  not  more  be  done?  The  great 
struggle  is  to  produce  the  perteet  man.  Hut  for  this  perfect 
mail,  periec  t  knowledge  is  necessary,  and  God  knows  we 
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taught  to  us  from  earliest  infancy.  Childlike  faith  has 
made  it  all  real  and  truthful  to  us,  and  yet  it  is  full  of 
error.  We  cannot  conceive  of  spiritual  existence  if  we 
would,  because  of  this  erroneous  teaching.  Death  is  made 
gloomy  and  terrible  to  us,  when  it  ought  to  be  glorious  and 
exhilarating.  It  is — we  say — the  casting  off  of  the  old 
earthly  slough,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  ethereal  and 
spiritual — a  glorious  change,  that  we  welcome  with  funereal 
gloom,  and  black  palls,  and  weeping  ! 

The  ethereal  body  may  be  as  real  as  our  earthly,  but  we 
cannot  form  an  adequate  conception  of  it  as  we  are  now. 
All  analogy,  however,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
change  brought  by  death  will  be  as  noble,  as  superior,  as 
that  brought  by  birth,  from  the  dark  confinement  of  the 
womb,  to  light,  intelligence  and  progress. 

The  very  physical  features  of  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem 
still  cause  gloom  and  sadness  in  thousands  of  minds. 
Gehenna  (Ge-Hinnom,  Hinnom's  ditch),  the  valley  on  the 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  was  full  of  refuse.  That  refuse 
was  burned  with  fire ;  there  "  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched."  It  was  an  unsophisticated 
way  of  getting  rid  of  refuse.  And  yet  thousands,  nay 
millions,  have  tortured  themselves  for  centuries,  in  applying 
this  physical  feature  of  Jerusalem  to  the  torture  of  their  own 
souls.  Why  ?  Because  the  word  Gehenna,  or  Ge-hinnom, 
is  invariably  translated  hell  in  our  New  Testament,  as 
in  Mark  ix.  43-48.  Hades  and  Tartaros  are  similarly 
translated  hell,  with  very  different  meanings. 

Death,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  not  stay  the  development 
of  the  individual,  but  only  our  perception  of  it  in  another. 
Sleep  does  the  same,  yet  we  have  no  fear  of  sleep. 

Influences  and  forces  are  all  around  us  in  nature,  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  and  yet  real  and  active,  such  as 
magnetism,  for  instance,  which,  invisible  to  us,  makes  the 
needle  turn.  We  see  all  around  us  and  about  us  that  there 
is  a  continuity  of  evolution  and  development ;  why  should 
that  evolution  and  development  be  arrested  by  death  ? 

Why  do  not  the  blessed  spirits  help  us  in  our  conflict 
with  evil  on  earth  ?  you  ask.  Are  you  sure  they  do  not  ? 
A  thousand  influences  for  good  and  evil  may  he  around 
us  and  about  us  that  we  cannot  see. 
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laughed  at,  because  ignoble  minds  cannot  understand  them. 
But  posterity  honours  them  as  the  true  salt  of  the  earth. 
A  Stephen  and  a  Socrates,  a  Huss  and  a  Bruno,  a  Latimer 
and  a  Ridley,  may  do  more  for  humanity  by  death  than  a 
thousand  others  by  a  long  life's  teaching.  Such  deaths  as 
theirs  are  more  valuable  to  man  than  the  preservation  of  ten 
thousand  ordinary  lives. 

"  There  is  no  death !   what  seems  so  is  transition  ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

(Longfellow's  Resignation.) 

True  sacrifice  is  often  the  noblest  of  human  acts,  securing 
liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of  action  for  millions  after- 
wards. 

Every  one  of  us  can  help  forward  the  progress  of  our  race 
in  some  way  or  other,  physically,  morally  or  intellectually,  by 
waging  war  against  evil.  Is  there  no  evil  around  and  about 
us,  wherever  we  may  live,  or  under  whatsoever  conditions? 
Can  we  find  nothing  to  do  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  dry  a  tear  by  sympathy  or 
kindly  actions  ?  Can  we  not  prevent  some  wrong,  or  remove 
some  misconception,  or  do  something  to  enlighten  the 
ignorant?  It  may  not  be  given  to  us  to  act  on  a  grand  scale, 
or  before  a  large  audience ;  but  the  good  we  may  do  may  be 
no  less  beneficial,  although  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  a 
poor  neighbourhood,  or  a  confined  household. 

To  suffer  in  endeavouring  to  do  good  is  the  highest  heroic 
mission  of  humanity,  even  though  the  attempt  be  made 
in  doubt  and  fear,  in  perplexity  and  self-abasement.  All 
around  may  be  gloom  and  darkness ;  but  if  the  still,  small 
voice  within  assures  us  that  we  are  honestly  trying  to  do 
good,  then,  O  feeble  sister  or  perplexed  brother,  forward,  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  let  no  sneers  or  taunts,  no  gibes  or 
ridicule,  prevent  the  attempt  being  made. 

By  enlisting  on  the  side  of  progress  a  devoted  band  of 
heroic  women  the  Christian  Churches  in  England  are  doing 
much  to  wage  effectual  warfare  against  vice,  ignorance  and 
misery.  \Vmnrti  already  do  much  in  parochial  work,  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  and  that  in  a  way  most 
OOOttentatiou*,  It  is  an  immense  advantage 
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amples  of  the  heroism  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  higher  compliment  has  ever  been  paid  to  the 
British  character  than  was  paid  by  the  Ghoorkas  of  Nepaul 
when  we  were  fighting  against  them  at  Kalunga.  They 
showed  their  perfect  trust  in  British  honour  by  soliciting  and 
obtaining  medical  aid  for  their  wounded,  even  when  the 
batteries  were  playing  on  both  sides.  One  poor  fellow, 
whose  jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a  ball,  came  into  the  British 
lines  waving  his  hands  as  a  signal  that  he  had  something  to 
say.  He  was  received  kindly  -,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
gave  himself  up  to  his  enemies,  knowing  that  they  would 
give  him  medical  assistance  in  his  great  need,  and  he  was  not 
deceived.  It  was  by  moral  victories  of  this  kind  that  the 
Indian  empire  was  won,  rather  than  by  force  of  arms. 

To  those  ignorant  of  what  hill  warfare  was  in  India,  it 
may  appear  a  small  thing  that  our  Ghoorka  enemies  should 
put  such  trust  in  British  honour  and  British  humanity.  But 
when  we  reflect  on  the  poisoned  arrows  and  poisoned  wells, 
the  cruelty  to  captives,  the  torture  and  mutilation,  common 
in  such  warfare,  amongst  the  native  races,  we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate,  at  its  proper  value,  the  confidence  of  our  enemies 
in  our  benevolence  and  kindliness. 

Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  fortunately  full  of  examples  of 
individual  heroism  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  And  these 
examples  are  common  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  and  England. 

It  was  in  1756  that  Howard  was  made  a  prisoner  by  a 
French  privateer,  when  sailing  to  Lisbon.  "  Before  we 
reached  Brest,"  says  he,  "  I  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst, 
not  having  had  for  above  forty  hours  a  drop  of  water  and 
hardly  a  morsel  of  food.  In  the  castle  at  Brest  I  lay  six 
nights  upon  straw,  and,  observing  how  cruelly  my  country- 
men were  used  both  there  and  at  Morlaix,  whither  I  \\  as 
carried  next,  and  during  the  two  months  I  was  at  Carhaix 
upon  parole,  I  corresponded  with  the  English  prisoners  at 
Brest,  Morlaix  and  Dinan.  Several  of  our  ship's  crew  and 
my  own  servant  were  at  Dinan.  I  had  sufficient  evidence 
from  all  of  their  being  treated  with  such  barbarity  that  several 
hundreds  perished.  Thirty-six  were  buried  in  a  hole  at 
Dinan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England,  I  made  known 
to  the  Commissioners  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen  the 
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Majesty,"  said  Howard  j  "  it  is  not  in  your  Majesty's  power 
to  do  them  all  justice,  or  to  make  reparation  to  some  of  them. 
Solitary  confinement  has  weakened  their  intellects.  Their 
faculties  are  so  lost  and  deranged  as  to  incapacitate  them  for 
making  any  defence."  The  prisoners  were  liberated  within 
twenty-four  hours;  and  thenceforward  Joseph  II.  paid 
marked  attention  to  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  his  empire. 

On  his  return  in  1784,  Howard  made  a  tour  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland,  still  paying  particular  attention  to  the  prisons. 
The  poor  cottagers  on  his  estate  at  Cardington,  near 
Bedford,  were  not  forgotten,  although  his  sympathies  were* 
awakened  by  the  inmates  of  foreign  prisons.  He  encouraged 
habits  of  industry  amongst  them,  improved  their  cottages, 
visited  them  in  times  of  distress  or  sickness,  and  relieved 
their  necessities.  The  cottages  that  fell  into  disrepair  were 
rebuilt  on  a  more  convenient  plan,  and  in  a  substantial 
manner  ;  whilst  a  little  garden  was  added  to  each  in  front,  and 
a  piece  of  ground  given  at  the  back  for  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  other  culinary  vegetables.  Mr.  Whitbread,  who 
had  an  estate  adjoining,  seeing  the  improvement  caused  by 
Mr.  Howard's  exertions,  adopted  a  similar  plan ;  so  that 
Cardington,  which  was  at  one  time  the  abode  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  became  one  of  the  neatest  and  happiest  villages 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  1789,  Howard  set  out  to  visit  the  prisons  of  Russia, 
Turkey  and  the  East.  At  Kherson,  on  the  Dnieper,  he 
caught  a  malignant  fever,  and  died  of  it.  He  fell  in  his 
benevolent  voyage  of  discovery,  "his  circumnavigation  of 
charity;"  but  the  benefit  of  his  labours  was  felt  in  all  the 
countries  he  had  traversed.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
humanity,  one  of  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  throughout 
the  world  may  well  be  proud. 

But  the  glory  of  heroic  benevolence  is  not  to  be  mono- 
polized by  one  sex. 

Mrs.  Fry,  originally  Miss  Gurney,  of  Earlham  Hall,  Nor- 
folk, was  as  conspicuous  in  her  way  as  John  Howard.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age,  she  prevailed  on  her  father  to  permit 
one  of  the  apartments  in  the  Hall  to  be  converted  into  a 
school-room.  Here  she  collected  twenty-four  of  the  poorest 
children,  and  taught  tliL-m  herself,  her  lessons  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Bible.  She  renounced  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
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Mrs.  Fry  was  permanent,  and  bore  abundant  fruit  in  all  the 
female  penitentiaries  and  prisons  in  the  kingdom.  Was  not 
this  heroism  of  the  highest  order  ?  And  does  not  Mrs.  Fry 
deserve  to  be  remembered  amongst  the  noblest  benefactors 
of  our  race  in  England  ? 

"Que  j'aime'la  hardiesse  Anglaise  !  que  j'aime  les  gens 
qui  disent  ce  qu'ils  pensent !"  said  Voltaire.  The  praise  is 
not  always  deserved  by  us  as  a  nation.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  looks  to  itself  for  its 
own  advancement  in  the  world,  and  not  to  its  Government. 
"  The  English  adventurer  has  done  all,  the  English  Govern- 
ment little  or  nothing/'  said  General  Gordon.  "It  is  this 
strong  individualism  which  makes  and  keeps  the  English- 
man really  free,  and  brings  out  fully  the  action  of  the  social 
body.  The  energies  of  the  strong  form  so  many  living 
centres  of  action,  round  which  our  individual  energies  group 
and  cluster  themselves  j  thus  the  life  of  all  is  quickened, 
and  on  great  occasions  a  powerful  energetic  action  of  the 
nation  is  secured."  (Smiles,  Se/f-/ic>/p,-p.  5.) 

Conscience  is  the  higher  rule  and  guide  of  the  actions  of 
mankind  j  and  in  proportion  as  a  nation  is  ruled  by  con- 
science, by  a  sense  of  duty,  will  it  be  probably  successful  in 
the  battle  of  life.  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  "Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his 
duty."  "  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  praise  God  for  it." 
Such  sayings,  and  a  thousand  others — sayings  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  merchants,  travellers,  tradesmen  and  artisans — 
have  been  common  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  not  for 
national  glory,  for  fame,  for  distinction  or  for  personal 
advancement,  that  heroic  deeds  are  done,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  duty.  Conscience  prescribes  that  duty ; 
without  it,  social  life  would  be  impossible.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  it  has  been  considered  a  supernatural 
gift?  Animal  life  is  the  crowning  centralization  of  vege- 
table ami  material  existence,  and  man  of  animal  life.  Con- 
science is  the  crown  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of 
man. 

No   other  power  belonging  to  human  nature  ran  lead  us 
to  the  universal  good,  the  reign  of   order,  harmony,  \ 
and  justice  on  earth.      The  crude   germ  of    life  is  to    the 
developed  animal  what  the  developed  animal  is  to  man,  and 
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Judicious  laws  will  do  much.  Laws  which  shall  not  favour 
the  vicious  rich  and  press  heavily  on  the  poor — laws  of 
marriage  that  will  prevent  the  criminal  classes  from  inflicting 
injury  on  society  by  pernicious  propagation.  Men  who  are 
bankrupt  in  purse  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  laws,  and 
prevented  from  injuring  society.  Shall  not  those  who  are 
bankrupt  in  constitution,  in  health,  in  strength,  in  moral 
development,  be  similarly  prevented  from  injuring  society  by 
transmitting  their  depraved,  degraded  or  diseased  constitu- 
tions, physical  and  moral,  to  children  ? 

We  hear  much  of  the  vice  of  London.  But  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  heroic  life  of  London.  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  women,  young  and  old,  who 
labour  unremittingly  for  the  merest  pittance,  doing  all  the 
good  they  can  to  those  around  them.  There  are  temptations 
to  vice  on  every  side.  But  those  temptations  are  resisted. 
There  are  thousands  of  wives,  labouring  honestly  and 
earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  husbands  and  of  children,  of 
whose  good  deeds,  of  whose  self-denial,  of  whose  heroism, 
the  world  knows  nothing.  There  are  thousands  of  widows, 
fighting  the  good  fight,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  tempta- 
tion, always  thinking  of  their  helpless  little  ones,  and 
finding  it  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  food  for  them.  There 
are  thousands  of  maids  in  London,  sorely  tried,  with 
poverty,  sorrow,  sickness  and  distress  around  them,  who 
still  maintain  the  good  fight,  and  courageously  battle  on,  in 
the  way  pointed  out  by  virtue  and  by  honour.  They  attend 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  it  tells  them  of  duty.  But 
down  in  their  deepest  hearts'  recesses,  there  is  the  thought 
of  the  future  and  of  heaven.  Shall  we  ruthlessly  uproot 
these  hopes  ?  Shall  we  talk  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
of  our  agnostic  doubts,  to  them  ?  God  forbid.  Their  simple 
faith  is  enough  for  them.  They  fight  the  good  fight  here,  as 
conscience  guides  them,  and  they  look  for  heavenly  peare, 
an  eternity  of  peace,  hereafter.  Let  them  enjoy  their  bliss- 
ful anticipations.  Life  has  little  else  to  offer  them.  Theirs 
is  the  life  of  patient  endurance  and  of  heroism. 

"Lay  on  my  coffin  a  sword,"  said  Heine,  "for  I  was  a 
brave-  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  liberation  of  humanity." 
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"  We  are  rushing  swiftly  on  the  road  to  destruction,"  says 
the  prophet.  But  of  the  past  he  says  :  "  This  English  land 
of  ours,  here  and  now,  is  the  summary  of  that  which  was 
wisest,  best,  noblest  and  most  accordant  with  God's  truth, 
in  former  generations  of  Englishmen."  And  what  have  we 
now  ?  The  answer  is  :  "  There  is  no  longer  any  God  for  us. 
God's  laws  have  become  a  greatest-happiness  principle,  a 
parliamentary  expediency.  Phantasms,  ghosts,  in  this  mid- 
night hour,  hold  jubilee  and  screech  and  jabber.  Our  poor 
English  existence  has  become  wholly  a  nightmare,  full  of 
mere  phantasms." 

"  The  decay  of  the  great  agricultural  interest  is  a  calamity 
which  has  been  coming  upon  us  slowly,  though  with  a  con- 
tinually accelerated  movement.  This  is  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
why  the  country  regards  it  with  so  strange  an  apathy.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  landlords  are  rapidly  encountering  ruin, 
that  the  farmers  are  losing  all  their  capital,  and  that  labourers 
are  daily  turned  out  of  work  and  driven  away  to  the  great 
towns  ;  the  very  existence  of  the  country  towns  is  threatened. 
Colleges  and  charities  are  losing  their  endowments,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  rustics,  the  backbone  and  support  of  the 
country,  who  have  always  supplied  all  our  armies  with  all  our 
soldiers,  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  land.  I  confess 
that  if  something  does  not  happen  to  stay  the  ruin  of  agri- 
culture in  these  islands,  I  think  the  end  of  their  greatness 
will  not  be  far  off."  (W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago.) 

These  are  but  samples  of  numerous  similar  utterances  by 
various  authors,  in  essays  and  political  pamphlets  and  more 
pretentious  works,  in  which  the  decadence  of  England,  in 
these  latter  days,  is  solemnly  announced.  It  is  well,  then, 
for  us  to  look  back  into  history,  and  to  see  what  was  really 
the  condition  of  England  in  "those  good  old  times,"  so 
much  belauded  and  so  highly  commended  by  our  philo- 
sophers. We  know  what  the  struggle  for  life  going  on 
around  us  is  now  j  let  us  see  something  of  what  it  was  then. 

Jt  cannot  be  denied  that  feudalism  nurtured  fidelity  and 
gratitude,  and  inspired  a  certain  sense  of  honour  amount 
the  higher  (hisses.  In  the  interior  of  the  old  castles,  where 
tin-  knight  or  baron,  during  intervals  of  peace,  enjoyed  the 
tv  «.f  his  family,  domestic  life  was  cultivated  and  the 
condition  of  women  was  improved.  A  lofty  and  pure  atTee- 
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results  of  chivalry  and  the  feudal  system.  They  were  partly 
the  consequences  of  long  ages  of  misrule,  of  gross  ignorance, 
social  degradation  and  ecclesiastical  corruption.  Polite 
accomplishments  were  alone  valued  ;  whilst  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  was  altogether  neglected,  and  the  poor  and 
base-born  were  regarded  with  contempt. 

Chaucer,  in  his  Canterbury  Talcs,  gives  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  ecclesiastical  corruption  characteristic  of  the  time. 
His  "  Friar"  and  the  "Lymytour,"  mentioned  in  the  "  Somp- 
nor's  Tale,"  are  specimens  of  the  class  :  "Full  of  daliaunce 
and  fair  language" — "easy  to  give  penance" — "  knowing  well 
the  taverns  in  every  town."  Wickliff,  in  his  treatise  against 
the  orders  of  friars,  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  Chaucer's 
poetical  sketches.  Erasmus,  too,  describes  the  friars  as  prid- 
ing themselves  on  their  ignorance,  holding  this  ignorance  as 
a  proof  of  consummate  piety  j  "  and  when  their  asinine 
voices  bray  out  the  psalms  in  the  churches,  which  they 
enumerate  but  cannot  understand,  then  they  fancy  the 
saints  above  are  enraptured  with  their  harmony." 

The  religious  plays  which  the  Grey  Friars  exhibited,  to 
teach  the  people  Scripture  stories,  were  often  composed 
in  the  lowest  style  of  buffoonery,  and  ministered  to  the 
uproarious  mirth  of  the  audience. 

St.  Bernard  had  rebuked  his  brethren  for  their  pride  and 
profligacy,  bringing  sweeping  charges  against  deans,  arch- 
deacons and  even  bishops.  The  illiteracy  and  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy  were  the  constant  themes  of  complaint  during 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  irreverence  both  in  the 
Church  and  without  it,  tended  to  produce  flagrant  results, 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Church  was  the  only  teaching  then 
known.  Morality  was  corrupted  at  its  source. 

Legendary  superstition  was  taught  as  religious  truth.  At 
Christmas,  during  the  Feast  of  Fools,  canons  and  bishops, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  clergy,  joined  in  profanities  and 
absurdities  almost  incredible.  An  Abbot  of  Fools  was 
chosen,  to  whom  the  prelate  of  the  diocese  did  homage. 
Mock  siTMiciiis,  prayers,  and  other  religious  services,  full  of 
ribaldry,  nbsivnity  and  profanity,  formed  principal  features 
of  this  saturnalia  :  whilst  noise,  disorder,  folly  and  impiety, 
«  har.u  u-i  i/t/cl  tin.-  whole  proceeding  from  beginning  to  i-iul. 
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pics  of  the  miraculous  stories  at  that  time  taught  to 
gospel  truths.  "The  veneration  paid  to  the 
Virgin  rose  to  an  almost  exclusive  idolatry.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  stupid  absurdity  and  the  disgusting  pro- 
fanity of  these  stories,  which  were  invented  by  the  monks 
to  do  her  reverence"  (ch.  ix.  603). 
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At  a  certain  monastery  lived  a  monk  who  was  very  dis- 
solute, a  terror  to  husbands  and  fathers,  but  devout  towards 
the  Apostle  Peter.  Unluckily,  he  died  suddenly  without 
confession  and  absolution.  The  fiends  came  from  the 
bottomless  pit  to  seize  his  soul.  St.  Peter,  vexed  at  the 
idea  of  losing  so  faithful  a  votary,  besought  the  Almighty 
to  admit  the  monk  into  Paradise.  His  prayer  was  refused, 
and  although  all  the  saints  and  angels  joined  in  the  prayer, 
still  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  this  extremity  St.  Peter  had 
recourse  to  the  Virgin.  "  Fair  Lady,"  he  began,  "my  poor 
monk  is  lost  if  you  do  not  intercede  for  him.  Your  Son  is 
bound  to  obey  you.  Speak  the  word,  and  what  is  impossible 
to  us  will  be  easy  to  you."  The  Queen  Mother  assented, 
and  went  towards  the  Son,  attended  by  all  the  virgin  martyrs. 
He  rose  to  receive  her,  and  asked  her  wishes.  The  monk's 
soul  was  saved. 

A  nun,  Faustina  by  name,  had  eloped  from  the  convent 
to  join  a  young  man  whom  she  loved.  This  nun  had 
always  been  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  Virgin.  When  she 
had  left  the  convent,  the  Virgin  took  her  place  there.  Form, 
voice,  manner,  all  were  the  nun's,  and  her  departure  was 
unknown.  At  length,  tired  of  a  libertine  life,  the  nun 
returned  penitent  and  unsuspected.  She  lived  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity  ever  after.  But  in  her  worst  days  she  had  never 
forgotten  to  say  an  ave  at  the  Virgin's  shrine. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Martin  was  in  love  with  a 
fair  widow.  The  widow  did  not  look  with  favour  upon  the 
suit  of  Martin,  and  repelled  him.  Almost  beside  himself 
with  love,  he  went  to  a  sorcerer  and  asked  his  assistance. 
The  sorcerer  promised  his  assistance  only  on  condition  that 
Martin  should  renounce  his  faith  in  Christianity.  Martin 
gave  up  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  would 
not  renounce  the  Blessed  Virgin.  For  this  he  was  rewarded. 
The  Virgin  herself  changed  the  heart  of  the  fair  widow,  so 
th.it  she  It'll  in  love  with  Martin,  and  they  were  married. 
He  was  then  informed  of  the  miracle,  resumed  his  faith 
in  Christianity,  redoubled  his  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  and 
renounced  sorcery  altogether. 

WluMi  sue  h  as  these  were  the  stories  told  to  the  people 
as  religious  truths  can  we  wonder  that  the  teaching  of  the 
clergy  was  pernicious  and  degrading?  But  when  we  add 
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When  morality  was  thus  sapped  at  its  very  foundation, 
that  is,  in  religious  observances,  religious  orders,  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  and  religious  penances,  what  can  we 
expect  to  rind  in  the  history  of  those  times  but  open 
profligacy  and  corruption  ? 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  men's  lives  and  properties 
were  then  exposed  to  gross  violence  and  injustice.  The 
neighbouring  baron  might  swoop  down  upon  any  unpro- 
tected citizen  or  husbandman,  reputed  to  be  rich,  and 
despoil  him  of  his  goods,  perhaps  also  of  his  life,  if  resist- 
ance were  made. 

The  frequent  wars  of  the  barons,  the  one  with  the  other, 
brought  rapine,  outrage  and  death  to  the  doors  of  the  lower 
classes  as  constant  visitors.  There  was  no  redress,  there  was 
no  compensation.  To  suffer  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  was  the 
lot  of  the  poorer  classes.  To  oppress  and  to  fight  were  the 
daily  recreations  of  the  nobler  portions  of  society. 

Deliberate  imposture  was  constantly  practised  by  the 
priests  in  reference  to  relics  and  miracles.  Superstition 
was  the  very  element  of  their  being — of  nobles,  clergy, 
devotees  and  populace  alike.  Bishops  often  wore  helmet 
and  buckler,  and  led  out  their  troops  to  battle ;  whilst  the 
clergy  did  battle  against  Satan  and  his  imps  too  often  by 
means  of  lying  impostures  and  unblushing  deception. 

When  the  teachers  of  religion  were  utterly  regardless  of 
justice,  truth  and  purity,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look 
for  much  virtue  amongst  the  people.  A  general  regard 
was  paid  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  but  there  was 
prevalent  everywhere  a  general  disregard  of  its  principles 
and  its  spirit.  Hallowed  rites  were  associated  with  immoral 
practices ;  deeds  of  rapine,  injustice  and  cruelty  were  pre- 
faced by  acts  of  devotion.  The  vilest  characters  breathed 
out  their  aspirations  to  the  Deity  and  the  Virgin.  Multitudes 
were  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church, 
who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  morality, 
or  the  elementary  teaching  or  duties  of  Christianity.  The 
whole  formed  a  state  of  society  the  most  fearful  to  con- 
template. 

I  •  udalism  was  supported  by  injustice  and  based  on  might, 

on  power,  just  or  unjust,  on  the  right  of  the  strong  to  tvran- 

over   the  weak.      The   feudal    lord   not   only  exacted 
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runaway  cocks.  The  cock-fight  and  cock-throwing  dues 
formed  an  important  portion  of  the  schoolmaster's  income 
up  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

An  unhappy  ram  was  provided  by  the  butcher,  twice  a 
year,  at  Eton,  to  be  pursued  by  the  boys  and  knocked  on 
the  head  till  it  was  killed.  This  was  sport !  But,  as  riot 
and  injury  to  property  resulted  from  this  educational  pro- 
cess, it  was  stopped,  and  the  poor  ram  was  hamstrung 
after  the  speech  on  Election  Saturday,  and  then  clubbed 
to  death. 

Robert  Laneham  thus  facetiously  describes  the  bear- 
baiting  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Kenilworth 
Castle.  Thirteen  bears  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
"  all  tied  up  in  the  inner  court,"  and  a  great  collection  of 
ban-dogs,  a  species  of  mastiff.  "The  bears  were  brought 
forth  into  the  court,  and  the  dogs  set  at  them  to  argue  the 
points  face  to  face.  They  had  learned  counsel  also  of  both 
parts.  Very  fierce  were  they  both  t'one  and  t'other,  and 
very  eager  in  argument.  If  the  dog  in  pleading  would 
pluck  the  bear  by  the  throat,  the  bear,  with  traverse,  would 
claw  him  again  by  the  scalp.  Confess  an'  a  list,  but  avoid 
he  could  not,  for  he  was  bound  to  the  bar,  and  his  counsel 
told  him  that  it  could  be  to  him  no  policy  in  pleading. 
Therefore,  thus  with  feuding  and  fearing,  with  plucking 
and  tugging,  with  scratching  and  biting,  by  plain  tooth  and 
nail,  t'one  side  and  t'other,  such  expense  of  blood  and  leather 
was  there  between  them  as  a  month's  licking,  I  ween,  will 
not  recover.  It  was  a  sport  very  pleasant  to  see  the  bear, 
with  his  pink  eyes,  leering  after  his  enemy's  approach,  the 
nimbleness  and  agility  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage, 
and  the  force  and  experience  of  the  bear  to  avoid  his 
assaults.  If  he  were  bitten  in  one  place,  how  he  would 
pinch  in  another  to  get  free  !  If  he  were  taken  once,  then 
what  shift  with  biting,  with  clawing,  with  roaring,  tossing 
and  tumbling,  he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from  .them, 
and  when  he  was  loose  would  shake  his  cars  twice  or 
thrice,  with  the  blood  and  the  slaver  about  his  phisnomy, 
was  a  matter  of  good  sport."  When  such  wen-  the  refined 
amusem-nts  (,f  the  Virgin  Queen,  what  must  the  relaxations 
<>f  the  rustics  have  been  ? 
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opposite  to  us.  The  lady  in  the  midst,  under  the  golden 
canopy,  is  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Squires,  pages  and 
yeomen,  in  rich  liveries,  are  seen  standing  or  moving  about 
in  attendance  near  the  Royal  box.  Other  elevated  seats  are 
prepared  in  different  parts,  where  knights  and  nobles,  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  are  rilling  up  their  places. 
From  the  turrets  of  the  castle  the  faces  of  spectators  are 
seen,  looking  down  with  curiosity  on  the  spirit-stirring 
spectacle.  The  commonalty,  in  their  holiday  dresses,  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  them, 
and  present  a  gay  and  animated  picture.  Heralds  and 
pursuivants  are  running  to  and  fro,  their  gorgeous  coats 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  There,  at  each  end  of  the  lists,  are  the 
knights  cased  in  plate-armour,  each  with  his  favourite  device 
emblazoned  on  his  shield. 

The  tournament  is  now  to  begin.  Silence  is  obtained, 
and  the  herald  reads  the  laws.  The  knights  enter  the  arena. 
Yonder  tall  figure  in  full  armour,  with  a  white  swan  con- 
spicuous on  his  shield,  is  the  founder  of  the  festival,  King 
Edward  III.  Near  him,  clothed  in  sable  armour,  is  the 
Black  Prince.  There,  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  is  John 
of  France,  and  with  him  are  several  nobles  of  the  court, 
who,  though  prisoners  like  himself,  are  allowed  by  the 
courtesy  of  chivalry  to  enter  the  lists.  Regulating  the  paces 
of  their  horses  with  knightly  dexterity,  they  move  round  the 
arena,  and  then,  dividing  into  two  parties,  prepare  for  the 
conflict.  Ranged  against  each  other,  front  to  front,  with 
their  long  lances  upright,  they  await  the  signal  for  the 
encounter.  It  is  given.  The  marshal  pronounces  the  word. 
The  trumpets  sound.  The  combatants  engage.  The  shock 
is  tremendous ;  the  fallen  knights  and  shivered  lances  attest 
its  violence.  The  sjiouts  of  the  people  and  the  sounds  of 
the  clarion  peal  around  the  castle  walls.  Other  competitors 
for  glory  enter  the  lists,  and  other  conflicts  follow.  Now  one 
displays  his  dexterity  and  prowess ;  and  now  another — by 
some  want  of  skill,  or  some  awkward  mishap — is  unhorsed 
and  vanquished.  The  excitement  continues,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  one  of  life  and  feeling. 

Such  was  chivalry  at  its  best.  But  amusements  such  as 
these  were  reserved  for  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  people 
had  no  part  in  them  except  as  spectators. 
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whole  day  long;  the   shopmen    lived   in   the  shop,  I 
slept  in  it  ':«-d  all  day  Ion.  r  into 

.'lit.  It  I  look  about  the  rountry,  I  see  in  town  and 
village  the  poor  man  oppressed  and  driven  by  his  employer. 
I  see  the  labourer,  in  a  blind  re\  «•  :ng  tire  to  the  ricks. 

:,.ry   haii'l  .'.ng   the    machinery.       I    see 

,    privilege,    patronage    and 

I  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  \\  retches  flogged  at  the 

cart-tail,   the   screams   of   the   women   flogged   at    Bridewell. 

the  whi'  the  poor  creatures  brought  out  to  be 

hung  up  in  rov  'ling  bread.     I  see  the  fighting  of  the 

-gang.     I  see  the  soldiers  and  sailors  flogged  into  sullen 

ohedif  ;•  •  .       I   see    hatred   of   the    Church,  hatred  of   the  rich, 

hatred  of  the  governing  class,  hatred  of  employers.      \Vhat 

.  what  contentment,  was  there   in  those  days?"      (W. 

us  turn  to  another  picture. 

In   the   good  old  times,    the  rules  and  administration   of 

prison  -led  almost   entirely  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 

jailer.      He  was  appointed  by  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 

of  the  prison,  and  his  object  was  to  make  as  much  profit  as 

he  could   out  of  it.      He    had  the  right  of  claiming  certain 

fees  from  the  prisoners  for  their   maintenance,  and    for  the 

in   privileges  or  exemptions.      He   had  a 

the  prisoners,  even   after  the   law  courts  had 

••d  their  release,  in  order  to  obtain  his 

punish  them  .  ^ed. 

t  the  Duke  of  Portland's  prison  paid  eighteen 
puiiu  ;iid  that  prison  consisted  of  one 

,  with    a   cellar  under  it,  which   ilo\\a:-d    found,  at   the 
time  of  his  visit,  had  not  lx'( 

In  the  t  i     Kirles  the  Second.  paid    live 

thousand  pour  llor   Oai  I  the  post 

.rderot  the  Meet  Prison.      The  \\  arderof  the  Marsh 
debtors'  prison,  made   t  ur  thousand  pounds  a  year 

by  his  oflice,  and  the  right   of  presentation   was  bought  up 
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by  the  Crown,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  for  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  not  till  1774  that  jailers'  fees  were  legally  abolished. 
The  agitation  caused  by  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Howard 
and  Mrs.  Fry  led  to  inquiry  subsequently,  and  terrible  abuses 
were  found  to  be  commonly  practised.  Torture  was  applied 
to  the  unfortunate  criminals  to  make  them  pay  up  the  fees 
claimed  by  the  jailers,  and  this  torture  often  led  to  death. 
Thirty  guineas  a  week  have  been  charged  for  lodging  in 
the  Governor's  house.  In  fact,  the  only  limitation  to  the 
demand  was  the  supposed  capability  of  the  prisoner  to  pay. 
Irons  were  put  upon  the  prisoners  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
jailers.  For  certain  fees,  light  irons  would  be  substituted 
for  heavy  ones.  The  food  was  issued  in  the  lump,  and  was 
either  scrambled  for  or  might  be  unfairly  divided.  Tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  beer  and  tobacco,  were  sold  by  the  wardsmen, 
who  let  out  knives,  forks  and  spoons  for  hire.  Scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  the  grossest  debauchery  were  common. 
The  women  were  under  the  control  of  male  warders  only, 
who  could  enter  their  cells  at  any  time.  They  sang,  and 
gamed,  and  danced,  the  looser  sort  dressing  up  in  men's 
clothes,  so  that  their  ward  at  Newgate  was  described  as 
"a  hell  upon  earth." 

Howard  found,  in  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  jail,  prisoners 
chained  down  to  the  floor  on  their  backs,  with  iron-spiked 
collars  on  their  necks  and  a  heavy  iron  bar  on  their  legs. 
This  punishment  was  inflicted  on  male  and  female  prisoners 
alike,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jailer. 

The  food  doled  out  to  the  miserable  occupants  of  these 
jails  was  bad  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity,  unless 
they  could  pay  for  better  or  more.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  a  penny  or  twopence  a  day,  according  to  circumstances, 
were  allowed  for  sustenance.  Before  that,  they  depended 
upon  the  alms  of  the  charitable.  Till  quite  recently,  a 
pennyworth  of  bread,  boiled  in  water,  was  the  daily  allow- 
ance, unless  they  could  pay  for  more. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  prisoners  was  ragged,  squalid 
and  filthy,  in  most  cases.  Frequently  they  had  no  stockings, 
and  no  soles  to  their  shoes  even  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
whilst  these  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  fee  the  jailer,  \\  ere 
forbidden  to  pass  a  chalked  line  on  the  tloor,  so  as  to  deprive 
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imp<>  Neither    water,  air  nor  light,  was   provided    in 

•  •nt    quant;;'-.      Poverty,   d  • -.d    tilth,   combined 

to    make    them   detestable.      TwcK  e  hundred   pris, ,: 
lodged   in   a   spate   measuring  three-fourths    of  an  acre,    and 
a    hundred  and    Uventy   females   in    a    ward    that  had  been 
intrri  \ty. 

it    the   physical   condition   was    deplorable,   the   moral 
contamination    was    infinite!.  The  guilty   and  inno- 

all  crowded  together. 
Th..Ne  who  i  . ime  in,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  \ 

made  acquainted  with  its  lowest  depths. 
X"t  only  were  crowds  of  visitors  admitted  to  these  sinks 
of  iniquity,  but  even  the  families  of  the  debtors  were  allowed 
to   live   with. them,  and  were  thus  brought  up  proficients  in 
kind  of  vice,  adepts  in  villany,  and  intimate  with  every 
jnion  of  impurity. 
The  jail  t.«rm   of  typhus,  was    common  from   the 

at    Oxlord.    in    the    year    i  -",  the    I.<,rd    Chief    Baron. 
sheriff,  and  three  hun«l  and   wif  <K!  of 

jail    fever   within    forty    hoir  l--ntly 

•urt  and  city  by  th«  -ought 

up  for  trial. 

Tlu'   fact  was,  that   in   the  good  old  tinv  -riffs  and 

justi<es  did   not  like    to   do  t   the   oir 

of  the  jails.      The\  .lid   of   infection.      Thr 

and     moral    degradation     was     the    !,,t    ».f     tin-    unfortunate 
prtsoi 

It  was  not  till   18241''  of   Parliament  .ssed, 
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providing  for  rational  treatment,  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  Males 
and  females  were  to  be  henceforth  separated  when  in  prison, 
and  the  latter  were  to  be  attended  by  female  warders  only. 
Religious  services  were  made  obligatory,  and  instruction 
ordered  to  be  given  to  the  ignorant ;  whilst  the  use  of  irons 
was  confined  to  the  refractory  and  violent.  Every  prisoner 
was  to  sleep  separately,  and  when  possible  in  a  separate  cell. 
The  diet,  too,  was  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  and  sanitary  measures  were  enforced. 
The  lessons  taught  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry  were  put 
in  practice  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Judicious  employment 
and  hard  labour,  where  necessary,  were  imposed  by  these 
Acts,  and  to  make  them  places  of  punishment  such  as 
they  were  intended  to  be ;  this  was  a  matter  as  urgent  and 
necessary  as  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness  and  decency. 

The  obsolete  laws,  which  are  only  now  being  removed 
from  the  Statute  Book,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  as  striking  as  the  condition  of  prisons  in  the 
good  old  times. 

In  1272  it  was  enacted  that  the  devisors  and  publishers  of 
false  news  should  be  arrested,  and  kept  in  prison  until  they 
brought  before  the  judge  the  first  authors  and  promoters  of 
the  false  tales.  It  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
since  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  sale  of  metal  buttons, 
unless  gilt  or  silver-plated,  was  made  penal.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  an  Act  was  passed  directed  against  crows 
and  rooks — "  that  innumerable  numbers  of  rooks,  crows  and 
choughs,  which  daily  breed  and  increase  throughout  the 
realm,  consuming  a  wonderful  and  marvellous  great  quantity 
of  grain,"  so  that  if  the  natural  increase  was  permitted,  the 
country  would  utterly  go  to  ruin.  Another  Act  prohibits 
any  one  landowner  from  possessing  more  than  two  thousand 
sheep. 

When  exception  is  taken  nowadays  to  the  enormous 
estates  of  some  private  individuals,  hands  are  held  up  in 
horror  as  if  any  interference  of  the  State  on  such  a  subject 
was  an  unheard  of  outrage,  destructive  of  all  the  rights  of 
property.  But  in  times  past  the  sovereign  power  claimed 
th<-  right  of  interference  to  an  extent  undreamt  of  now.  I  do 
not  adduce  this,  however,  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
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from  it.    The  sumptuary  laws  now  rep 
rally  unjust,  ahsiml,  and  in> 

•i  management  and  penal  legislation  lloiM  lias 
Miprovfincnt   ;  days, 
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in  the  well-heing  of  SOC  :  illy. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
PLAGUES. 

Cardinal  Borromeo — The  plague  in  Athens — The  plague  in  Rome — 
Its  effects  on  religious  belief  and  ceremonials — The  plague  in 
Florence— In  London — Leprosy  in  Palestine — The  leper  islands 
in  the  Seychelles  and  the  Sandwich  Islands — Small-pox — 
Cholera. 

CARDINAL  BORROMEO  was  a  striking  example  of  philan- 
thropy and  benevolence.  When  the  plague  was  at  its  height 
in  Milan,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sienna.  A  sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided,  and 
Borromeo,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  luxury  or  extrava- 
gance, ate  but  little.  He  contented  himself,  in  fact,  with 
bread  and  water,  which  formed  his  usual  daily  fare. 

At  supper  again  the  table  was  covered  with  everything 
that  was  most  rare,  exquisite  and  costly.  The  Cardinal 
was  displeased,  and  gave  orders  for  departure.  The  Arch- 
bishop urged  him  to  remain.  "  My  Lord  Archbishop,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "  great  numbers  of  the  poor  might  have  been 
sustained  by  the  amounts  spent  on  superfluities  for  my 
entertainment.  I  will  not  be  the  cause  of  further  extrava- 
gance. Farewell.  Remember  the  poor." 

During  the  plague,  when  the  rich  and  the  authorities 
were  fleeing  in  dismay  from  Milan,  the  Cardinal  continued 
in  the  town,  and  went  about  every  day  visiting  the  sick,  the 
;ved  and  the  afflicted.  His  zeal  knew  no  bounds.  His 
noble  example  stimulated  others  to  acts  of  beneficence.  1  Ir 
spared  no  expense.  In  fact,  he  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  large 
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•he  origin  of  the  plague  we  know  little  or  nothing.     Its 
-  mankind  has    had  to  deplore   in  all  age-.      1 
Half  a    plague   that    attacked   maids 

and  v  deadly  and  destructive  to  them.     That  which 

;   in  the  time  of   (ientilis,  an    Italian    Professor  of   Civil 
1,  towards    the   end  of  the   .sixteenth   century, 
18     told     scarcely    attacked    women     at     all,     hut 

.idly   amongst    lusty   men.      }*>(,' 

author  of  about  the  same  period,  d  a  plague  prevalent 

in    h  .:!   only  to  young   people,  and  of 

which  very  few  who  had  arrived  at  matuir 

iples  ot  partial  plagues,  confined  to  particular  < 
Tliucydides  gives  us  a  fearful  account  of  the  plague  which 
hroke  out  in  Athens  during   the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
when  the  Spartans  were   ravaging  Attica,  and  the  Athenians 

strictly  shut    up   within  their    walls.       The    pest 
within    w.  :.!y   than    the    enemy    without.      '. 

ihat    the  stilential    fever    which    raged    in 

is    had    its    origin    in    Kthiopia,    and    had    heen    telt    in 

ne   it    invaded  Athens.      h   • 

withluats   in    the  head  and  inflammation  in   tl. 
.d  throat  were  bloody  and  the  lnvath  I 

roughin.  hiccups    and 

with   colic  and  intense  pain.      The   skin    became  intlanv 

.dish  hue;    ulcers  hroke  out  here  and  there;  and  although 
the  internal   !<  -ticli   that    the   patu-Mt    could 

any  .  ;he   skin  was   not   outwardly  hot.      '1 

i.ible,  and    si- 
bodily  suffering. 
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This  dreadful  malady  usually  lasted  from  seven  to  nine 
days.  Many  who  survived  it  perished  subsequently  by  the 
ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
Some  were  totally  deprived  of  memory,  and  recovered  only 
to  be  perfectly  oblivious  of  their  past  history,  and  unable 
to  recognize  wife  or  child,  friend  or  enemy.  It  is  said  that 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey  would  not  feed  on  the  bodies  of 
those  who  perished  by  the  plague,  or  if  they  did  they  too  lost 
their  lives  with  similar  symptoms. 

No  remedy  was  found  for  the  disease.  Its  virulence  was 
dreadfully  increased  by  the  uniform  despondency  of  those 
who  were  attacked.  They  seemed  to  resign  themselves 
voluntarily  to  despair,  afflicted  with  a  lethargy,  a  deadly 
apathy,  which  nothing  could  rouse  and  no  remedy  could 
remove.  Thousands  died  utterly  untended.  Those  who 
ministered  to  the  sufferers  usually  caught  the  disease.  Only 
those  who  had  been  attacked  and  had  survived  could  attend 
the  sick  without  fear.  Of  those  there  were  but  few. 

The  evil  was  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  the  crowded 
state  of  the  city.  The  public  fountains  were  thronged  by 
sufferers  anxious  to  assuage  their  burning  thirst.  The 
temples  were  filled  with  corpses.  Means  were  wanting 
for  the  sufficient  burial  of  the  dead. 

Nor  were  the  worst  effects  of  this  terrible  visitation 
physical  only.  Its  moral  results  were  still  more  lamentable. 
Men  said  in  their  hearts,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die."  Riot  and  debauchery  were  the  consequences,  and 
this  riot  and  debauchery  doubtless  rendered  the  victims 
more  liable  to  the  plague.  Rich  houses  were  made  desolate. 
Poor  men,  suddenly  enriched,  abused  their  wealth  by  flagrant 
and  shameless  dissipation.  Men's  affections  were  blunted 
and  their  natures  brutalized  by  tumultuous  revelry.  All 
seemed  to  be  perishing  around  them.  Their  riches  were 
derived  from  the  recent  deaths  of  relatives,  friends  or 
neighbours.  Immediate  pleasure  was  what  they  sought, 
irrespective  of  all  consequences.  The  restraints  of  society 
and  of  civilization  were  cast  off,  and  crimes  of  violence  were 
common.  The  gods,  they  thought,  made  no  distinction 
between  the  pious  and  the  irreligious  j  all  were  alike  struck 
down.  They  s-i\v  no  reason  why  they  should  deny  them- 
selves any  possible  present  gratification. 
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•he    Imperial    troops   from    lVr>ia    to    Syr: 
Minor,  to  Ky/.antium  and  to  Rome.      It  was,  hov. 

r    its    lirst    appearance   that   it  broke  out  witli 

virulence.     Hut  when  public  disquietude  and  alarm  prevailed, 

ularly  in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  the 

•    turned   in   their  despair  to  strange  gods  and  strange 

rituals.      From  Persia  and  from  Egypt,  from    Mauritania  and 

!  who  had  lost. 

heir  own  deities   sought  to  inspire   t! 
with  trust  in  foreign  gods. 
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The  suddenness  with  which  the  plague  broke  out,  here  and 
there,  amongst  soldiers  and  citizens,  in  the  wake  of  the 
victorious  army,  was  inexplicable,  except  Apollo  had  inter- 
fered to  punish  sacrilege.  It  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
empire  all  at  once.  Angry  Apollo  was  the  cause.  It 
seemed  doubtful  to  many  historians  if  the  pestilence  ever 
left  the  Roman  empire  afterwards.  In  Rome  alone  unnum- 
bered thousands  died.  In  the  country,  whole  hamlets  and 
villages  were  depopulated.  Farms  relapsed  into  wilderness. 
The  strange  gods  would  not  or  could  not  avert  the  anger 
of  Apollo.  Some  of  the  people  relapsed  into  riot  and  dis- 
sipation, and  others  sank  into  gloomy  misanthropy,  forsaking 
home  and  kindred. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  popular  games  were  suspended 
in  consequence.  No ;  the  Romans  must  have  their  shows 
and  combats,  their  cruel  delights  of  mimic  fights  and  real 
deaths;  nay,  they  wanted  them  ever  crueller  and  more 
bloody. 

The  useless  suffering  and  death  of  the  inferior  animals 
was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  citizens  of  the  later 
empire.  The  people  watched  their  destruction,  batch  after 
batch.  It  was  mere  slaughter ;  but  the  animals  themselves 
by  fantastic  accidents  of  agony  amused  the  people.  Diana, 
as  the  deity  of  slaughter,  the  Taurian  goddess  who  requires 
the  sacrifice  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  the  cruel  moon-struck 
huntress  who  brings  sudden  death  and  madness  in  her  train, 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  these  butcheries. 

The  animals  were  artificially  stimulated  and  maddened 
to  attack  each  other.  Nay,  more,  Diana  was  the  special 
deity  of  new-born  animals,  and  therefore  the  cruel  caterers 
of  these  cruel  amusements  for  cruel  spectators  so  arranged 
it  that  the  young  during  these  combats  should  be  torn  from 
the  bowels  of  their  mothers.  As  many  pregnant  animals 
as  possible  were  engaged  for  combat.  A  famous  court e/.an 
would  personate  Diana.  Daedalus  was  there  too,  represented 
by  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  His  wings  would  fail 
him  as  he  was  launelied  from  the  upper  balconies  oi"  the 
circus,  and  lie  would  fall  into  the  pit  amongst  a  crowd  of 
hungry  bears. 

Sated  with  slaughter,  the  people  went  from  the  circus  to 
scenes  of  plague,  pestilence  anil  death  in  their  own  homes. 
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are  recorded  of  women  giving  birth  to  infected  infants,  who 
died  immediately,  whilst  the  mothers  recovered.  More 
frequently  the  women  died  before  confinement,  but  some 
instances  are  recorded  of  their  having  perished  by  the  plague, 
whilst  the  infants  were  preserved. 

There  was  no  security  in  wealth.  Rich  and  poor  were 
attacked  alike  j  every  rank  and  profession  fell  victims  to  this 
terrible  pestilence ;  whilst  of  those  who  recovered,  some  lost 
the  use  of  speech,  and  others  lost  their  sight  and  hearing. 

The  physicians  of  Constantinople  were  celebrated  through- 
out the  entire  Roman  empire  for  their  knowledge  and  skill. 
But  this  plague  completely  baffled  them.  The  same  remedies 
were  often  productive  of  the  most  contrary  effects,  and  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  and  the 
most  learned  of  the  medical  men  of  the  time  to  say  what 
would  be  the  result  of  this  or  that  method  of  treatment. 

Those  who  died  without  friends  or  relations  or  servants 
to  attend  them,  lay  unburied  in  the  streets  or  in  their  own 
desolate  homes.  A  magistrate  was  appointed  to  collect  the 
promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land 
or  water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  cities.  The  order  of  funerals  and  the  rites  of  sepulture 
were  all  confounded.  Such  were  the  numbers  who  perished, 
that  it  was  only  by  strict  discipline  and  unwearied  exertions 
the  magistrates  preserved  any  order  at  all.  Despair,  and  its 
attendant  indifference  to  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
civilization,  seemed  to  seize  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population.  Ordinary  habits  of  life,  ordinary 
occupations,  were  intermitted.  Idleness  and  despondency 
occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  this  led  of  course  to  the  more  general  and  fatal 
spread  of  the  pestilence. 

The  impression  seems  to  have  prevailed  at  the  time  that 
this  plague  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
recorded  in  history,  was  not  contagious.  This  conviction 
appeared  to  many  to  be  the  means  of  its  more  general 
diffusion,  whilst  it  certainly  caused  friends  and  relations 
to  be  more  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the  sick. 

No  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  intercourse  of  province 
with  province.  From  Persia  to  France  there  was  unrestricted 
intercommunication  of  travellers  and  of  merchandise.  Extra- 
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Tumours  in  the  groin  or  under  the  arm-pits  were  the 
certain  sign  of  its  attack.  These  tumours  varied  in  size 
from  that  of  a  medium-sized  apple  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut. 
Purple  spots  also  made  their  appearance  on  the  body,  and 
terror  seized  hold  on  all  who  found  themselves  afflicted 
either  with  tumours  or  with  spots. 

"  Whether  it  was  that  the  disease  was  in  its  own  nature 
mortal  and  deadly,  or  that  the  physicians  could  not  form 
any  just  idea  of  its  cause  or  remedies — whichever  way  it 
was,  few  escaped."  The  sufferers  generally  died  on  the 
third  day  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 
Communicated  as  it  was  from  the  sick  to  those  in  health, 
it  seemed  daily  to  increase  in  virulence  and  in  deadliness. 
"If  I  had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,"  says  the  honest 
Boccaccio,  "and  were  there  not  many  other  witnesses  to 
attest  the  facts,  I  should  never  venture  to  relate  the  horrors 
of  this  dreadful  sickness."  The  pestilential  influence,  we 
are  told,  not  only  passed  from  man  to  man,  but  even  to  the 
inferior  animals  who  were  touched  by  infected  hands  or 
clothes.  Boccaccio  relates  how  he  saw  the  clothes  that  had 
been  worn  by  a  man  who  died  of  the  plague  thrown  on  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  but  not  into  the  stream.  Two  hogs 
rooted  amongst  them  for  some  time,  and  "  in  less  than  an 
hour  turned  round  and  died  on  the  spot." 

It  is  hardly  wonderful  that,  amidst  scenes  of  sickness  so 
terrible  and  of  deaths  so  sudden  and  so  certain,  the  bonds 
of  society  appeared  to  be  let  loose.  Many  of  the  sick  were 
abandoned  altogether  by  their  friends  and  relatives.  Some, 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  sickness,  isolated  themselves 
altogether  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  combined 
together  to  live  apart  from  general  society.  Others  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  a  blind  fatalism  ruled  all  things. 
They  ate,  they  drank,  they  satisfied  every  impulse  and  every 
appetite  without  restraint,  for  "  it  would  be  all  the  same  in 
the  long-run." 

The  officers  of  justice  had  either  fled  from  the  city  or 
\v<  n-  sick  or  dead,  so  that  there  was  no  one  to  put  the  laws 
in  force,  and  every  one  did  exactly  as  he  pleased.  All  who 
could  do  so,  appear  to  have  forsaken  the  doomed  city; 
whilst  religious  processions,  funeral  rites,  ami  the  exhor- 
tatiuns  of  the  preaching  friars,  all  tended  to  increase  the 
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What  between  the  scarcity  of  servants  and  the  violence  of 
the  distemper,  such  numbers  were  continually  dying  as 
made  it  terrible  to  bear  as  well  as  to  behold.  The  old 
customs  of  the  town  were  altogether  changed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity — the  burial  customs  particularly.  The 
funeral  rites  were  hurried  over  in  the  churches,  and  the 
corpses  were  interred  in  the  cemeteries  wherever  they  could 
find  room." 

Such  were  the  numbers  destroyed  by  the  pestilence,  that 
at  last  the  custom  prevailed  for  the  dead  to  be  laid  out  at 
the  doors  in  the  streets  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  might  remove  them  on 
coming  their  usual  rounds.  Sometimes  wife  and  husband, 
father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  would  thus  be  laid 
out  and  carried  off  together.  "  Things  came  to  that  pass," 
says  the  historian,  "  that  men's  lives  were  no  more  regarded 
than  the  lives  of  beasts."  Common  calamity  made  the 
people  bear  those  losses  with  equanimity — losses  which 
at  another  time  would  have  made  them  beside  themselves 
with  despair.  Resignation  or  despair  was  taught  by  the 
continual  loss  of  friends,  acquaintances,  neighbours  and 
relatives. 

The  consecrated  grounds,  whether  cemeteries  or  church- 
yards, were  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  the  numbers 
continually  brought  thither  for  sepulture.  In  consequence, 
trenches  had  to  be  dug,  in  which  the  corpses  were  laid  in 
rows  j  and  it  was  difficult  to  rind  priests  enough  to  perform 
the  funeral  service. 

Nor  was  it  in  Florence  alone  that  the  plague  prevailed. 
All  over  Tuscany  the  sufferers  were  to  be  seen  on  the  high- 
ways and  in  the  fields,  dying  rather  like  cattle  than  human 
beings. 

Between  March  and  August,  the  estimates  of  the  numbers 
who  perished  by  the  plague  vary  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
thousand.  What  magnificent  dwellings,  what  noble  palaces 
were  depopulated!  What  families  cut  off!  What  riches 
and  possessions  left  without  an  heir  to  succeed  to  them  ! 
What  numbers  destroyed  in  the  prime  of  life  !  \Vhat  various 
misery  !  \Vhat  alternations  of  riot,  of  reckless  iiululu 
and  oi  woe!  "  Such,"  exclaims  Boccaccio,  some\vh;it  pro- 
fanely, "  such  was  the  cruelty  of  Heaven." 
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'  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us ! '  stood  the  gloomy  watchman. 
Ever  and  anon  the  intolerable  profound  hush,  as  of  a 
charnel-house,  was  broken  by  the  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell. 
Vigilant  searchers,  officers  of  the  law,  passed  to  and  fro, 
armed  with  red  wands,  to  find  out  the  infected  houses. 
Through  the  long  night  the  dead-cart,  deeply  laden,  rolled 
heavily  by  towards  the  plague-pit,  which  was  surfeited  with 
hideous  corruption,  and  the  doleful  cry  of  the  driver  resounded 
through  the  silent  streets,  '  Bring  out  your  dead.'" 

The  ravages  of  the  plague  were  most  severely  felt  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields.  Many  of  the  corpses  were  buried  in  the  fields  now 
covered  by  the  houses  in  Golden  Square  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  1854,  the  attack  of  cholera  was  worst  in  that 
locality,  a  fact  attributed  to  the  opening  of  drains  com- 
municating with  the  trenches  dug  for  the  dead  who  died  of 
the  plague  in  1665  and  1666.  Others  were  buried  in  Tothill 
Fields,  a  locality  in  which  necromancers  were  punished  at  an 
earlier  period. 

The  weekly  number  of  burials  increased  from  2010  in 
July  to  8000  in  September.  The  poor  were  reduced  to 
extreme  distress  by  the  almost  total  cessation  of  trade  and 
commerce,  while  the  rich  gave  liberally  of  their  superfluity 
to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  The  King  contributed 
a  thousand  pounds  weekly,  and  in  all  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  were  distributed  in  alms  in  the  parish  of  Cripplegate 
alone. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Government  took  measures  to  try  and 
prevent  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  provisions,  so  that 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  plague  wholesome  food 
might  be  sold  at  very  moderate  rates. 

During  the  winter  of  1665,  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled 
began  to  return  to  the  city,  and  soon  London  appeared 
to  be  as  populous  as  ever.  It  was  calculated  that  a 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  were  carried  off  by  that 
dreadful  visitation.  At  that  time  London  was  at  least 
t\viee  as  populous  as  Florence  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Leprosy  has  been  another  scourge  of  humanity,  as  fatal 
perhaps,  and  m<>re  loathsome  than  the  plague. 

Who    shall    describe    it  ?      It    is    Protean    in     its    hideous 
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pany  them  to  beg — children  doomed,  every  one  of  them,  to 
be  lepers  sooner  or  later. 

There  are  villages  in  many  other  Eastern  countries  set 
apart  for  lepers,  and  there  is  an  island  set  apart  for  them  in 
the  Seychelles,  and  another  amongst  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

The  Seychelles  are  a  group  of  about  thirty  islands,  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  north  of  Mauritius,  and  about  five  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator.  The  island  set  apart  for  lepers  in 
this  group  is  called  He  Curiciise.  All  found  to  be  afflicted 
with  this  terrible  disease  are  sent  to  the  He  Curieuse  by 
the  Government  of  Mauritius.  There  the  patients  are  well 
tended,  have  medical  advice,  and  every  comfort  available 
under  the  circumstances.  The  sexes  are  kept  apart. 

Dr.  Ryan,  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  thus  describes  his  visit  to 
this  island  in  1856  :  "  Our  Praslin  guide  and  the  catechist 
Philippi  accompanied  us.  We  landed  on  a  beautiful  beach 
of  white  coral  sand,  washed  1  y  waves  of  the  clearest  crystal. 
The  palms  touched  the  high- water  mark,  and  with  other 
trees  formed  a  beautiful  grove  along  the  plain,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  steep  hill."  What  a  contrast  between  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  misery  of  man  in  this  island  ! 

"  The  first  we  came  to,"  proceeds  the  Bishop,  "was  a  man 
whose  hands  and  feet  were  nearly  gone,  ihrough  the  effect 
of  the  leprosy.  He  did  not  seem  so  thoroughly  broken 
down  as  some  whom  we  saw  afterwards.  His  commodious 
hut  was  clean,  plenty  of  provisions  were  around  him,  with 
materials  for  fishing-rods,  and  a  little  garden  outside.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  man  was  sad  to  look  upon.  A 
frequent  rolling  of  the  eye-balls  was  a  symptom  which  I 
observed  in  him  and  others  frequently.  Prosper,  the  next 
we  visited,  bore  deep  marks  of  the  disease  all  over  him. 
He  is  the  dresser  of  the  wounds  of  the  patients,  and  wo 
were  all  struck  with  his  own  tidiness  and  the  neatness  of 
his  little  garden.  The  next  was  a  woman  who  had  1  een 
fourteen  years  in  bed.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  The  hands 
BO  (  rampt  together  by  the  disease,  that  in  one  of  them 
there  was  what  looked  like  the  thumb  bent  down  and  forced 
out  between  the  little  finger  and  the  next,  and  having  the 
nail  on  it,  whilst  all  the  rest  was  a  mass  of  llesh.  The 
coffin,  which  is  kept  ready- made  in  every  cabin,  seemed 
peculiarly,  though  sadly,  appropriate  in  hers.  Jt  was  a 
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lives  on  the  island,  and  that  man  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionary.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  poor  lepers, 
honestly  believing  that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  and  that 
he  can  help  in  saving  them. 

All  honour  then  to  Father  Damiens,  the  priest  in  ques- 
tion j  a  missionary  indeed !  a  missionary  distinguished  by 
zeal,  devotion  and  honest  enthusiasm ;  a  living  martyr,  for 
he  has  given  up  his  life  to  the  outcasts  !  And  now,  alas  1 
a  leper  himself. 

The  lepers  who  are  well  off  at  Molokai  have  wooden 
houses,  replete  with  every  comfort,  but  all  the  servants  are 
lepers  likewise.  The  Hon.  P.  Y.  Kaeo,  cousin  of  Queen 
Emma,  has  an  excellent  library  in  his  house,  chiefly  of 
English  books,  and  he  takes  an  active  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  government  of  the  island.  An  island  steamer  visits 
Molokai  every  month,  and  brings  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  Illustrated  and  the  Graphic,  the  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald,  may  be  seen  on  the  tables  in  Mr.  Kaeo's  drawing- 
room  at  Molokai.  The  widow  of  a  member  of  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  is  also  a  resident  on  the  island  j  also  a  governor,  a 
superintendent  of  stores,  a  postmaster  and  two  schoolmasters, 
all  lepers.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one 
Protestant  church,  and  two  school-houses ;  but  priests, 
clergymen  and  teachers  were  all  lepers  originally,  except 
Father  Damiens. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  band,  a  brass  band,  on  the 
island,  that  discourses  excellent  music,  and  a  drum,  fife  and 
two  flutes.  The  sprightly  airs  played  by  them  grate  harshly 
on  the  feelings  of  visitors  to  the  island,  but  not  on  those  of 
the  residents.  "  Oh  the  repulsive  and  sickening  libels  and 
distorted  caricatures  of  the  human  face  divine  upon  which 
we  gu/ed  that  day !  "  exclaims  an  American  traveller  who 
visited  the  island  and  heard  the  band  play. 

The  small-pox,  a  disease  only  a  little  less  loathsome  than 

leprosy,  has  probably  carried  oft' a  greater  number  of  human 

5,  parti<  ularly  amongst  savages  and  the  semi-civilized — 

in     |>r<. portion    to    the    time    it    has    heen    known    to    allliet 

humanity. 

Leprosy    has    been     known   since    the    dawn   of    history. 
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"  Previously  they  knew  nothing  of  this  terrible  disease. 
It  had  come  from  the  white  man  and  the  trader.  Its  speed 
had  distanced  the  race  for  gold.  The  Missouri  Valley  had 
been  swept  by  the  epidemic  before  the  men  who  carried  the 
fire-water  had  crossed  the  Mississippi.  For  eighty  years, 
at  intervals,  these  vast  regions  had  been  devastated  by  this 
plague,  and  its  history  was  ever  the  same — its  track  was 
marked  with  the  unburied  bodies  and  the  bleaching  bones  of 
the  wild  warriors  of  the  West. 

"  Fort  Pitt  itself  was  free  from  small-pox,  but  it  had  gone 
through  a  fearful  ordeal.  More  than  a  hundred  Crees  had 
perished  close  around  its  stockades.  The  unburied  dead 
lay  for  days  by  the  roadside,  till  the  wolves,  growing  bold 
•with  the  impunity  which  death  amongst  the  hunters  ever 
gives  to  the  hunted,  approached  and  fought  over  the  decaying 
bodies.  From  a  spot  many  marches  to  the  south,  the 
Indians  had  come  to  the  fort  in  midsummer,  leaving  behind 
them  a  long  track  of  dead  and  dying.  Give  us  help,  they 
cried,  give  us  help !  Our  medicine-men  can  do  nothing 
against  this  plague.  From  the  white  man  we  got  it,  and  it 
is  only  the  white  man  who  can  take  it  away  from  us.  But 
there  was  no  help  to  be  given.  Day  by  day  the  wretched 
band  grew  less  numerous.  Then  came  another  idea  into 
the  red  man's  brain — If  we  can  only  give  this  disease  to 
the  white  men  and  the  traders  in  the  fort,  we  shall  get  rid  of 
it.  So  they  came  into  the  houses,  dying  and  disfigured  as 
they  were,  horrible  beyond  description  to  look  at,  and  sat 
down  at  the  entrances  of  the  wooden  houses,  and  stretched 
themselves  on  the  floors,  and  spat  upon  the  door-handles. 
But  it  was  no  use.  The  fell  disease  held  them  in  a  grasp 
from  which  there  was  no  escape." 

There  is  no  disease  of  which  the  villagers  in  India  are 
mere  afraid  than  small-pox.  They  have  cholera  almost 
al  \vays  in  their  vicinity,  if  not  amongst  them.  But  small- 
Mines  only  occasionally,  and  then  with  destructive  fury. 
Tin-  Hindus  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  North- 
west account  for  its  appearance  in  the  following  legend  : — 

In  the  golden   age,  when  all  men   spoke  the  truth,  there 

lived    a    very   beautiful   woman,   named   Mali.        She    had    a 

daughter  just    bursting     into    womanhood,    as    beautiful    as 

it,  and    of   whom    Mali   took  especial  care.      ( )ne  night 
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They  made  poojah  and  prayed,  and  Bhugwan  heard 
them. 

"  You  will  regret  it  if  you  go  back  to  earth,"  said 
Bhugwan. 

"  We  shall  not,"  said  Mati. 

"  Well  then,  go,  wilful  ones,"  said  Bhugwan,  and  he  gave 
orders  accordingly. 

They  descended  to  earth.  But  lo !  the  golden  age  had 
passed  away.  Men  no  longer  spoke  only  the  truth. 

"  Where  is  my  husband  ?  "  asked  Mati. 

"  Dead  ;  dead  long  ago,"  was  the  answer.  "  He  died  of 
grief,  because  his  wife  and  child  ran  away  from  him." 

"  Where  is  my  betrothed  lover  ?  "  asked  the  daughter. 

"  Dead  ;  dead  long  ago.  Your  father  killed  him,  because 
he  thought  he  knew  something  of  your  flight  and  would  not 
tell." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  getting  back  to  peridom,"  said 
Mati  j  "  come,  my  daughter,  we  will  be  revenged  on  man- 
kind." 

"  Let  us  be  revenged  on  mankind,  O  my  mother !  " 
answered  the  daughter. 

Now  there  is  a  mighty  bird  with  the  face  of  a  man, 
Guroor  by  name,  the  brother  of  Indra,  and  son  of  Kushyup, 
father  of  the  gods.  Guroor  is  a  bird  of  marvellous  size  and 
equally  marvellous  appetite.  Each  leg  of  Guroor  is  four 
bamboos  in  length.  His  beak  is  as  long  as  a  palm-tree,  his 
eyes  like  great  doorways,  his  feathers  like  clouds,  and  his 
belly  like  a  mountain.  He  likes  to  pick  up  men  as  quails 
pick  up  ants.  He  dares  not  eat  Brahmans,  but  generally  his 
delight  is  to  do  harm  to  mankind. 

To  Guroor,  therefore,  Mati  and  her  daughter  made  poojah 
incessantly.  At  last  he  heard  them,  and  asked  what  they 
wanted.  With  one  voice  they  said  they  wanted  to  be 
revenged  on  mankind. 

Guroor  was  not  displeased  at  the  request.  He  told  them 
to  go  to  Mulyagin  Hill,  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  there  a 
Mark  snake  would  give  them  something  that  would  enable 
them  to  be  revenged  on  man. 

They  went.  They  found  the  black  snake.  They  col- 
lected some  of  his  venom,  and  were  shown  how  to  use  it. 
moment  they  touched  it,  they  became  ever  after  invisible 
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tine  and  medical  inspection,  and  even  disinfecting  processes, 
appear  to  have  been  of  no  use  whatever  in  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  malady  or  preventing  its  spread.  On  the 
contrary,  an  unreasoning  dread,  very  injurious  to  public 
health  and  welfare,  is  engendered  thereby,  trade  is  paralyzed, 
and  sanitary  improvements  are  often  neglected. 

Dr.  Koch's  cholera  bacillus  theory  does  not  appear  to  have 
done  much  to  enable  medical  men  to  vanquish  the  virus  of 
the  malady.  The  English  Cholera  Commission,  which 
investigated  the  disease  carefully  both  at  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  comma-shaped  bacillus 
of  Dr.  Koch  is  not  peculiar  to  cholera  alone,  but  is  known 
and  found  commonly  in  many  other  cases  not  choleraic. 
This  bacillus  has  been  found  in  tanks  which  supplied  large 
numbers  of  the  population  with  water,  and  yet  not  a  case  of 
cholera  appeared  amongst  them.  The  bacillus  described 
by  Dr.  Koch  is  therefore  not  an  organism  peculiar  to  cholera, 
and  is  neither  the  cause  of  the  disease  originally  nor  of  its 
subsequent  spread. 

The  result  of  the  entire  investigation  is,  that  pure  air,  pure 
water,  healthy  soil,  good  and  sufficient  food,  proper  clothing, 
and  suitable  healthy  employment  both  for  mind  and  body,  are 
the  best  preservatives,  not  only  against  cholera,  but  against 
every  other  variety  of  plague  and  pestilence. 
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The  Bishop  of  Clermont — Philip  III.  of  Spain — Martyrs  to  fashion 
— Dandyism:  Alcibiades  to  Beaconsneld  —  Legal  fashions  — 
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I\    Bra/il,  the  young    ladies  of   colour  will   spend  hours 

in   th  ike    the    curl    out  of    their   hair  and 

to   make   it   lie  Hat.      In    Kurope,   the   young   ladies  without 

colour    will    spend  hours  in   the  endeavour  to  make  their 

url. 

iiion   is  a  capricious  mistress,  and  her  teaching    1 
to  tragic,  but  more  generally  to  comic  results. 

of  Clennont  in  the  middle 

of  th  -h  century.      He  had  attended  the  Council   of 

i  built   tli     '  of   the  Jouits    in    Paris,  so   that 

he  W!  M.     He  liad  along 

Fof  the  fineness  of  its  textur* 

proud  of  it. 

..>ns    and    other   official  hedral    of 

iiont  did  not  approve  of  their  bishop  having  a  beard  at 

all,    1  and    they    determined, 

to   cut   it  off.      T  this 

and      eluntrc,     in     cl. 
'••led. 

ugly,  the    next   tii,  e   to   the 
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choir,  the  dean  himself  and  some  of  the  canons  approached 
with  scissors,  razor,  soap,  basin  and  warm  water.  The  bishop 
saw  at  once  what  they  intended  to  do,  and  took  to  his  heels. 
The  dean  and  canons  were  no  match  for  the  right  reverend 
father  at  a  race,  and  the  bishop  escaped,  taking  refuge  in 
his  castle  of  Beauregard,  two  leagues  from  Clermont. 

Here  he  was  safe  from  violence  j  but  although  he  took  a 
vow  never  to  set  foot  in  Clermont  again,  and  kept  that  vow, 
yet  the  worry  he  experienced  from  his  dean  and  chapter  on 
this  subject  of  his  beard  was  such  that  he  sickened.  He 
would  not  part  with  his  beard,  however.  Nay,  he  was  ready 
to  part  with  his  life  rather.  When  he  found  that  his  sickness 
was  likely  to  end  in  death,  he  revenged  himself  upon  his 
adversaries  by  getting  the  nephew  of  the  Pope,  Leo  X. — 
Cardinal  Salviati,  a  youth  without  a  hair  on  his  face — appointed 
as  his  successor.  The  deans  and  canons  could  not  oppose 
the  Pope.  It  was  a  rich  bishopric,  and  Cardinal  Salviati 
w%s  duly  nominated  and  succeeded  him.  Thus  was  Bishop 
Duprat  avenged,  and  so  ended  the  tragi-comedy  of  the 
bishop  and  his  beard. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  was  another  martyr  to  fashion  and 
etiquette.  He  was  not  a  wise  monarch.  If  he  had  been, 
he  would  not  have  been  a  martyr  at  all.  He  was  not  wise, 
for  he  drove  all  the  Moors  out  of  Grenada,  and  the  Moors 
were  the  most  prosperous  and  industrious  of  his  subjects. 
But  this  expulsion  of  the  Moors  may  have  been  the  act  of 
his  favourite  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  Philip  was  a 
pious  fool,  and  no  doubt  thought  he  was  pleasing  God  by 
driving  out  the  Moors. 

It  was  in  1621.  Philip  was  at  the  Escurial,  which  had 
been  built  by  his  father.  He  was  seated  by  a  chimney,  and 
in  the  fire-place  the  Court  stoker  had  kindled  so  large  a  pile 
of  wood  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  like  to  have  been 
roasted  to  death.  It  was  contrary  to  etiquette  for  him  to 
rise  and  remove  on  such  an  occasion.  Nay,  it  was  hardly 
consistent  with  his  dignity  and  his  grandeur  to  call  out  for 
help.  Here  was  a  dreadful  situation  truly — his  Majesty 
roasting  slowly,  and  no  help  !  The  great  officers  of  tlu« 
Court  were  not  there,  and  no  domestic  would  ventmv  into 
the  sacred  presence  without  their  orders.  And  in  thr  mean- 
time Majesty  was  freely  perspiring  and  slowly  roasting  ! 
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lower  animals,  chiefly  at  pairing  time.  The  wanton  lapwing 
then  decks  himself  with  a  brighter  crest,  and  is  ready  to 
do  battle  for  his  mate.  The  peacock  then  struts  proudly 
along,  displaying  as  fully  as  possible  the  wonders  of  his 
gorgeous  tail.  The  grouse  cock  dances  before  his  admiring 
mates,  "  high  and  disposedly,"  as  Queen  Elizabeth  did 
before  the  ambassadors.  From  the  lion  to  the  cock  sparrow, 
they  will  do  battle  courageously  for  their  harems. 

The  male  savage,  like  the  peacock,  is  the  more  elaborately 
decorated  of  the  pair.  The  females  are  the  dowdies.  Civi- 
lization tries  to  reverse  the  rule,  but  still,  in  the  spring-tide 
of  life,  the  youth  will  array  himself  in  many-coloured  costume 
to  please  his  belle,  and  military  heroes,  all  the  world  over, 
dazzle  by  display. 

Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  earliest  dandies  of  whom 
history  informs  us,  and  Beau  Nash  and  George  Brummell 
were  amongst  the  latest.  There  are  examples  to  be  found 
of  votaries  of  fashion  in  all  classes — philosophers,  divines, 
poets,  historians,  warriors,  statesmen  and  buffoons.  It  is  in 
extremes  that  such  tastes  are  reprehensible,  lead  to  evil,  and 
become  despicable. 

We  might  suppose  that  there  was  some  connection 
between  dandyism  and  effeminacy.  Doubtless  it  is  often 
so.  But  during  the  last  century,  in  England,  the  patrons  of 
the  prize-ring,  brutal  bullies  and  foul — truculent,  ferocious 
brawlers — were  frequently  dandies  as  well.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
in  his  Retrospect  of  a  long  Life,  describes  a  dinner  given  to 
Molyneux,  the  black  boxer,  after  one  of  his  brutal  fights,  at 
which  a  nobleman  noted  for  excessive  care  in  the  matter  of 
dress  presided.  "  Up  rose  the  ruffian,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  his  broken  jaw  covered  by  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  strips  of  plaister  on  his  lower  lip,  and  returned 
thanks  as  best  he  could." 

In  those  days  the  fashion  was  to  execute  people  for  petty 
larcenies.  The  law  was  as  cruel  and  unfeeling  as  the  cock- 
fighters,  the  bull-baiters  and  the  patrons  "  of  the  noble 
science  of  self-defence."  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  on  the 
2nd  March,  1819,  described  the  execution  of  seventeen 
miserable  wretches  at  Newgate,  most  of  them  for  petty 
larcenies.  He  made  a  powerful  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  barbarity  of  our  code  of  laws  thru, 
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Fowell  Huxton. 
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and    ruffian! 

well-nigh  rooted  out,  and   that  t: 
of    the  crimii 
rali/.ing,  has   been    abolished.      Hut    recent   re-. 

much   h.;  M   congr:-/ 

The  wealth)  their  poorer  fellow-country- 
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men,  who  must  serve  their  pleasure  and  do  their  bidding. 
Man's  freedom,  woman's  honour,  and  the  innocence  of  the 
child,  are  but  too  often  at  the  mercy  of  wealth.  This  is  the 
influence  of  that  barbarous  system  of  morals  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  feudal  system. 

When  honest  men  and  women  cannot  be  sure  of  earning 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their,  children  j  when  the  most 
flagrant  immorality  does  not  prevent  rich  men  from  holding 
high  positions  in  the  State  and  exercising  vast  influence j 
when  such  evils  exist — and  we  all  know  that  they  do  exist — 
can  any  one  say  that  our  social  system  is  satisfactory  ? 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Ruskin,  but  I  am  sure  what  he  says 
is  worthy  of  attention. 

"  As  long  as  there  are  cold  and  nakedness  in  the  land 
around  us,  so  long  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  but  that 
splendour  of  dress  is  a  crime.  In  due  time,  when  we  have 
nothing  better  to  set  people  to  work  at,  it  may  be  right  to  let 
them  make  lace  and  cut  jewels  j  but  as  long  as  there  are 
any  who  have  no  blankets  for  their  beds,  and  no  rags  for 
their  bodies,  so  long  it  is  blankei-making  and  tailoring  we 
must  set  people  to  work  at,  not  lace. 

"  If,  for  a  moment,  the  spirits  of  Truth  and  of  Terror  which 
walk  invisibly  among  the  masques  of  the  earth,  would  lift 
the  dimness  from  our  erring  thoughts,  and  show  us  how, 
inasmuch  as  the  sums  exhausted  for  that  magnificence  would 
have  given  back  the  failing  breath  to  many  an  unsheltered 
outcast  on  moor  and  street — they  who  wear  it  have  literally 
entered  into  partnership  with  Death,  and  dressed  themselves 
in  his  spoils.  Yes,  if  the  veil  could  be  lifted,  not  only  from 
your  thoughts,  but  from  your  human  sight,  you  would  see — 
the  angels  do  see — on  those  gay  white  dresses  of  yours, 
strange  dark  spots  and  crimson  patterns  that  you  know  not 
of,  spots  of  the  inextinguishable  red  that  all  the  seas  cannot 
wash  away ;  yes,  and  among  the  pleasant  flowers  that  crown 
your  fair  heads,  and  glow  on  your  wreathed  hair,  you  would 
see  that  one  weed  was  always  twisted  which  no  one  thought 
ol — the  grass  that  grows  on  graves."  (Ruskin.  A  Jot/  for 
Ever,  p.  38.) 

Panegyrists  of  the  chivalry  of  former  times  speak  in 
terms  of  praise  of  feudalism.  The  law  was  made  by  tlio 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  in  favour  of  their  own  chissrs 
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The  barons  had  their  dungeons,  too,  as  I  have  said,  in 
which  they  were  allowed  by  law  to  confine  "handhaving 
and  backbearing  thieves  before  their  execution."  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  these  were  often  made  places  of  torture 
for  disobedient  bridegrooms  ? 

"  Women,"  says  Gage,  in  his  Woman,  Church  and  State, 
"  were  taught  by  Church  and  State  alike  that  the  feudal 
lord  or  seigneur  had  a  right  to  them,  not  only  against  their 
own  wills,  but  as  against  any  claim  of  husband  or  father. 
The  law  known  as  Marchetta  or  Marquette,  compelled  newly- 
married  women  to  the  most  dishonourable  servitude.  They 
were  regarded  as  the  rightful  prey  of  the  feudal  lord  for 
three  days  after  marriage.  The  lord  deemed  this  right  as 
fully  his  as  half  the  crops  of  the  land,  or  half  the  wool  of  the 
sheep,  and  this  marquette  was  exercised  as  well  by  lords 
spiritual  as  by  lords  temporal.  The  uprising  of  the  peasantry 
over  Europe  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  fierce 
Jacqueri  or  Peasant  Wars  of  the  fourteenth  century,  owed 
their  origin,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  enforcement  of 
these  claims." 

It  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  enter  upon  it  more  fully.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
grossest  abuses  of  custom  and  fashion  were  countenanced 
and  enforced  equally  by  the  law  and  the  Church.  These 
privileges  the  law  no  longer  tolerates  or  allows,  but  the 
feudal  spirit  is  in  many  respects  rampant  amongst  us.  In 
our  large  towns  is  collected  a  population,  equalling  that 
of  all  England  six  centuries  ago,  whose  condition  is  miserable, 
whose  homes  are  squalid,  and  whose  lives  are  often  destitute 
of  hope. 

It  is  no  longer  the  right  of  the  feudal  lord  to  tyrannize 
over  these  poor  people ;  society  does  so  instead.  Vast 
improvements  have  been  brought  about  by  the  advance  of 
public  opinion,  superior  enlightenment  amongst  the  masses, 
and  freedom  of  thought,  word  and  action,  to  a  certain  extent; 
l)tit  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the  condition  of 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  industrious  portion  of  the 
population  can  be  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

There  are  certain  trades  in  which  the  number  of  women 
employed  exceeds  considerably  that  of  the  men,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel-pens  and  envelopes.  In  both  these, 
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These  "pit-girls"  include  many  mothers  of  families — some 
of  them  married,  but  too  many,  alas!  unmarried — who  would, 
I  maintain,  be  far  better  employed  in  caring  for  their  off  spring 
and  in  fulfilling  more  womanly  duties  than  following  this 
degrading  employment  on  the  pit-banks. 

In  colliery  districts  where  females  are  not  allowed  to  work 
at  the  pits,  the  men  themselves  are  of  a  superior  type.  Their 
homes  are  made  attractive,  and  their  children  well  trained. 
But  wherever  women  and  girls  are  permitted  or  compelled 
to  engage  in  this  laborious,  dirty  and  unwomanly  work, 
there  you  will  find  the  greatest  amount  of  brutality,  obscenity, 
squalor,  wretchedness  and  vice. 

To  the  credit  of  the  miners  it  must  be  added,  that  they 
have  protested  against  this  state  of  things.  Profits  are  low 
and  female  labour  is  cheap.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
struggle  for  existence  maintains  an  abuse  degrading  and 
demoralizing  in  its  tendency. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  a  note  of  another 
form  of  female  degradation — artists'  models — brought  before 
the  late  Church  Congress  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. 

"  I  note  the  curious  unanimity,"  said  Mr.  Horsley,  "with 
which  the  various  writers  ignore  the  use  of  the  good  old 
English  word  *  naked,'  and  adopt  various  words  of  French 
origin  —  '  nude,'  '  undraped,'  and  such-like  euphemistic 
verbiage — evidently  intended  to  clothe  partially  the  naked 
facts." 

His  subject  was  art  models  and  drawing  from  naked  men 
and  women  in  our  art-schools.  Last  century,  Bishop 
Porteous  drew  attention  to  the  subject  and  denounced  its 
abuse,  but  the  practice  has  become  much  more  common  since 
his  time.  "  Commendable  anxiety,"  said  Mr.  Horsley,  "  has 
often  been  shown  for  the  morals  of  artists,  and  the  avoidance 
of  offence  to  frequenters  of  art  exhibitions  -,  but  the  same 
sympathy  is  not  shown  to  the  unfortunate  artist's  model, 
through  whose  degradation  these  representations  of  female 
nakedness  are  alone  possible.  Their  natural  modesty  must 
be  ignored,  their  sense  of  true  shame  destroyed,  before  tlu  y 
<  ;m  thus  expose  themselves  naked  before  men,  thus  destroying 
all  that  is  pure  and  lovely  in  womanhood." 

"  Artists  imbued  with  the  exigencies  of  art,"  proceeds 
Mr.  Horsley,  "  simply  shrug  their  shoulders  when  these 
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models,  who  said  that  she  found  the  pursuit  a  most  fasci- 
nating one,  but  becoming  aware  of  its  demoralizing  influence 
upon  her  own  feminine  nature,  she  gave  up  the  work  com- 
menced and  never  resumed  it." 

Speaking  of  art-schools,  Mr.  Horsley  described  the  Slade 
School  in  London  as  the  place  where  these  pernicious 
modes  of  study  first  took  their  origin.  At  this  school  mere 
boys  are  allowed  to  draw  from  naked  women.  When  he 
told  the  late  Professor  Hubner,  of  Dresden,  that  he  had 
seen  young  men  and  maidens  drawing  from  the  same  male 
model  naked,  save  for  a  mere  scrap  of  clothing,  the  Pre- 
fessor  thanked  God  that  it  was  impossible  to  witness  such 
a  sight  anywhere  in  Germany.  Mr.  Horsley  further  said, 
that  when  he  was  officially  connected  with  South  Ken- 
sington, not  a  shilling  was  expended  on  naked  female 
models,  it  being  understood  that  there  was  an  official 
minute  forbidding  such  expenditure.  This,  however,  was 
in  reference  to  male  students  only,  no  one  at  the  time  ever 
dreaming  of  such  means  of  study  for  female  students. 
"  But,"  he  continued,  "  now  all  is  changed !  At  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibition  this  year,  of  student  work  selected 
for  awards  from  the  various  Government  schools,  there 
were  only  three  studies  of  naked  women,  but  all  done  by 
female  students,  thus  trained  at  the  public  expense  to  assist 
in  the  degradation  of  their  sex.  The  mode  in  which  such 
studies  are  corrected  at  South  Kensington  is  as  follows :  A 
male  and  female  teacher  sit  together,  with  the  naked  model 
before  them  from  whom  the  drawings  to  be  supervised 
have  been  made.  He  criticizes,  and  she  subsequently  con- 
veys his  remarks  to  the  students.  At  an  art-school  in  one 
of  the  chief  provincial  cities  this  arrangement  sinks  to  a 
still  lower  depth  of  debasement,  for  there  the  '  middle 
woman '  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  master  directly  instructs  a 
class  of  female  students,  drawing  and  painting  from  a  naked 
female  model.  The  result  of  all  this  miserable  work  is,  to 
I  finale  students,  useless  from  a  professional  point  of  viewj 
for  even  if  they  gained  any  increase  of  skill  from  such  study, 
it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  forms  of  art- work  within  the 
compass  of  their  powers  to  execute  successfully." 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Horsley  spoke 
;ij>I>i<.ningly  <>i  the  work  done  by  Miss  Mayor  at  Rome,  by 
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ministers  of  religion,  parents  and  guardians,  and  men  of 
public  position,  to  use  their  utmost  influence  against  it. 
The  paper  was  loudly  applauded  throughout,  and  doubly 
so  at  its  close,  whilst  subsequent  speakers  thanked  Mr. 
Horsley  for  the  good  he  had  rendered  in  bringing  it  under 
the  notice  of  a  Church  Congress. 

Without  going  so  far  as  Mr.  Horsley  in  his  unqualified 
condemnation  of  naked  models,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be 
urged  that  they  should  be  confined  to  those  likely  to  achieve 
eminence  in  art,  that  their  indiscriminate  use  leads  to  great 
abuses,  and  that  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject 
knows  that  the  naked  female  model  is  but  a  step  from 
prostitution.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  surrounding 
this  practice  with  efficient  safeguards,  and  for  limiting  its 
use  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  and  putting  it 
only  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  use  without  abusing 
it.  When  so  utilized,  the  evils  now  patent  to  all  will  be 
minimized,  if  not  altogether  removed. 

Besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  nude  and  the  naked.  The 
one  is  the  natural,  suggesting  nothing  except  the  pure  and 
innocent ;  the  other  is  the  unclothed,  the  undraped,  the  figure 
accustomed  to  covering  that  has  been  removed,  and  conscious 
of  it.  There  is  always  a  certain  vulgarity  about  the  latter. 

"  I  have  seen  Arab  girls  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia,"  says  Layard,  "  raise  their  one  solitary  blue 
shirt,  and  bring  it  over  their  heads  to  hide  their  faces  from  a 
European.  What  women  may  leave  uncovered,  and  what 
they  must  keep  carefully  concealed,  not  to  offend  modesty, 
is  a  question  of  habit  and  fashion." — Early  Adventures,  I.  388. 

The  old  Greek  statues,  exhibiting  limbs  that  never  knew 
the  confinement  of  dress,  are  as  free  from  all  taint  of 
impropriety,  as  the  reflection  of  the  morning  star  in  a  drop 
of  dew.  Those  glorious  old  statues  are  the  melody  of  pro- 
porti&n.  All  harmony  between  act  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances is  melody  of  some  kind,  morality  for  instance.  A 
invat  picture  is  the  melody  of  form  and  colour.  Neither  the 
Maine  nor  the  picture  suggest  labour.  They  seem  created 
as  a  joy.  So  is  it  with  the  noblest  lives.  They  are  the 
expression  of  freedom  and  power,  without  constraint,  without 
nal  pressure.  The  real  artist  finds  his  mind  in  harmony 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
historical  and  portrait  painters  in  the  capital.  Several  of 
his  masterpieces — among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
*  Reconciliation  of  Wittekind  with  Charlemagne,'  and  a 
series  of  Theseus  themes — adorn  the  museums  and  picture 
galleries  here,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  style  of  his  art 
procured  him  the  special  patronage  of  one  of  the  highest 
kdies  in  the  land.  Professor  Graf  is  a  venerable,  handsome 
and  noble-looking  man  of  sixty-five  -,  and  when  it  is  further 
told  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  grown-up  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  who  have  always  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
social  and  professional  reputation  in  which  their  father 
basked,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  his  arraignment 
on  charges  of  repeated  acts  of  perjury  and  incitement  to 
perjury,  as  well  as  criminal  offences  against  morality,  created 
a  deep  and  painful  sensation  in  this  self-satisfied  city. 

"  Public  interest  in  the  fate  of  Professor  Graf  was  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  a  not  too  humane 
Prussian  law,  he  has  been  languishing  in  prison  for  the  last 
six  months,  pending  the  ferreting  out  of  evidence  against  him 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor  j  and  this  evidence  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  it  likely  that  the  public  would  have  to 
be  debarred  from  listening  to  its  production  ;  but  at  the 
last  moment  the  Court  decided  that  of  two  evils,  privacy  and 
publicity,  the  latter  on  the  whole  was  the  less ;  and  so  for 
nine  days  back  the  newspaper  readers  of  Berlin  have  been 
treated  to  a  flood  of  moral  filth,  very  similar  to  that  which 
lately  inundated  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  London.  It 
added  to  the  ugliness  of  this  stream  of  moral  impurity  that 
it  seemed  to  flow  from  the  fountain-head  of  artistic  beauty 
— an  artist's  studio.  Painters  and  their  models — such  is 
the  subject  that  has  been  discussed  and  illustrated  for  a  week 
and  a  half,  from  every  point  of  view,  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  here. 

"  The  case  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  more  than  a  year 
ago  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Hammermann  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  attempting  to  extort  money 
by  threats  from  Professor  Graf,  while  a  similar  but  less 
severe  punishment  was  inflicted  on  a  man — not  her  husband 

who  had  abetted  her  in  the  effort.  The  pretext  for  this 
attempt  at  extortion  was  the  charge  that  Professor  " 
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meat  to  the  being  who  inspired  his  art ;  while  in  his  testa- 
mentary address  to  his  sons,  which  was  likewise  produced 
by  the  same  merciless  inquisitors,  he  solemnly  avowed  that 
he  had  made  great  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  model  for  the 
sake  of  his  beloved  art,  but  that  he  had  none  the  less  been 
faithful  to  their  mother.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  character 
of  a  trial  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  the  essential 
features  without  marshalling  details  that  would  only  create 
disgust." 

The  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  conclusively 
prove  that  there  is  more  truth  in  Mr.  Horsley's  denuncia- 
tions than  artists  will  admit. 

Why  should  not  art  become  to  our  teeming  population 
what  it  once  was  to  the  Greeks — a  great  reality,  a  part  of 
their  daily  life,  at  once  evoking  the  highest  aspirations  and 
affecting  the  smallest  needs  of  daily  and  domestic  life? 
Many  in  England  regard  art  as  a  thing  altogether  apart 
from  ordinary  existence,  as  if  the  productions  of  art  were 
only  intended  to  be  stowed  away  in  museums,  or  other 
repositories  of  the  curious,  the  useless  or  the  antiquated. 

The  conditions  of  our  modern  life  have  been  favourable 
to  the  adequate  expression  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture 
in  various  directions,  but  not  in  art.  Goethe  said,  "  See  to 
the  beautiful :  the  useful  will  look  after  itself."  The  impulse 
of  the  Greeks  led  them  to  develop  to  the  highest  their 
athletic  games.  This  was  the  development  of  the  physical 
side  of  their  character,  but  besides  this  there  was  a  strong 
national  artistic  development,  resulting  from  their  intellectual 
superiority.  Why  should  we  not  have  the  same  national 
artistic  development  in  England  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  popular  governments  to  foster  and 
cultivate  this  power  amongst  the  people,  and  this  they  can 
do  by  patronizing  the  democratic  pleasures  of  art.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture 
;il<mr  come  under  this  definition  of  art.  It  comprises  every 
kind  ot  intellectual  play  productive  of  moral  edification. 
Public  feasts  and  festivals,  music,  the  drama,  museums, 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  popular  lectures,  all  come  under 
the  definition  of  art,  as  understood  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
as  applicable  to  popular  culture. 

Domestic  art  is  growing  every  day,  and,  whether  Govern 
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has  very  truly  and  forcibly  characterized  an  abuse  which  it 
is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  patronize. 

The  following  is  his  Lordship's  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  ballet  :— 

"  Fulham  Palace,  July  22,  1885. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  have  no  objection  to  your  bringing 
before  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild  the  opinion  that  I  have 
expressed  concerning  its  aim  and  operation.  The  aim,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  (i)  to  procure  from  the  Christian  Church 
a  recognition  of  what  is  good  in  the  stage,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  greatness  of  that  good  5  and  (2)  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  from  the  stage  what  is  evil.  The  operation  of 
the  Guild  appears  to  me  to  lay  very  much  stress  on  the 
first  of  these  two  aims,  and  very  little  on  the  second.  And 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  due  proportion  between 
these  two,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  evil.  Now  I  believe  the  evil  to  be  very  great.  I 
believe  there  is  much  on  the  stage,  and  in  particular  in  the 
ballet,  which  does  grave  mischief  to  many  young  men, 
possibly  to  many  young  women.  The  ballet  does  suggest 
what  had  better  not  be  suggested.  And  I  doubt  if  those 
who  deny  this  are  quite  as  decisive  as  they  should  be  in 
condemning,  not  merely  impure  acts,  but  impure  emotions 
and  thoughts.  My  own  personal  experience  of  young  men 
is  very  considerable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
very  large  number  of  spectators  of  the  ballet,  even  if  they 
are  quite  able  to  prevent  impurity  from  going  into  act,  are 
nevertheless  led  into  most  disastrous  sins  of  imagination. 
Nor,  further,  have  I  any  doubt  that  the  result  is  to  encourage 
in  young  men  the  general  opinion  that  a  low  standard  of 
purity  is  natural  and  permissible  in  the  male  sex.  I  acquit 
the  dancers  from  all  share  of  the  evil  which  affects  the 
spectators.  The  dancers  begin  young,  and  are  as  it  were 
protected  by  long  usage.  They  grow  up,  thinking  no  harm, 
and  they  know  no  harm.  Of  course  there  are  evil-minded 
among  them ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
evil-minded  are  numerous.  The  innocence  of  the  dancers, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  mischief  to  the  spectators, 
and  that,  I  repeat,  is  very  grave,  whatever  the  Guild  may 

Yours  faithfully, 

"F.   LONDIN." 
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much  about  the  morals  of  their  ballet-girls ;  and  until  some 
system  has  been  devised  by  which  morality  shall  be  enforced 
as  a  preliminary  to  entering  the  profession,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  existing  system  is  to  be  reformed.  Those  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  stage  at  heart  will  not  refuse  to 
assist  in  this  good  work. 

Those  theatres  in  which  gross  abuses  exist  at  present,  in 
England,  are  happily  few,  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  in  which  the  interests  of  morality  are  attended  to. 
Not  only  is  especial  care  taken,  in  all  our  best  theatres,  to 
have  every  character  adequately  represented,  in  the  interest 
of  histrionic  art,  but  strict  discipline  is  also  enforced  behind 
the  scenes.  Drunkenness,  wilful  carelessness  and  unseemly 
levity  are  sternly  repressed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Mr.  John  Coleman,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mr. 
Henry  and  Mr.  George  Loveday,  and  Miss  A.  Cavendish, 
who  are  ornaments  of  the  profession,  and  of  whom  England 
generally,  and  the  stage  in  particular,  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud. 

Commercialism  in  art  is  equally  injurious  to  the  stage, 
painting,  sculpture  and  music.  The  caprices  of  wealth, 
fashion  and  luxury  entail  a  heavy  loss  upon  us  as  a  com- 
munity. But  taste  has  a  large  command  of  resources,  and 
finds  fitting  ministers  to  carry  out  its  behests.  Flowers  cut 
off  from  their  natural  stems  soon  languish  away  and  die  in 
fantastic  travesties  of  their  original  bloom  and  beauty.  And 
so  it  is  with  art.  The  division  of  labour  rendered  necessary 
by  the  requirements  of  modern  civilization,  and  production 
for  profit,  strangle  true  art. 

This  division  of  labour,  and  production  for  profit  only, 
crushes  men  into  certain  grooves  from  which  it  is  all  but 
impossible  for  them  to  emerge.  One  man  is  a  tragic  actor, 
another  devotes  himself  to  "genteel  comedy,"  another  to 
"  low  comedy,"  and  so  on.  One  painter  produces  portraits 
only ;  another,  landscapes ;  a  third, genre  pictures ;  a  fourth, 
historical  ;  and  they  work  for  exhibitions,  those  grand 
developments  of  the  shop  and  of  fashion. 

Tin-  popular  actor  and  the  popular  painter  are  over- 
whelmed with  work,  whilst  others,  hardly  interior,  are  wholly 
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of  trade,  are  the  watchwords  of  social  and  political  progress. 
The  State  is  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  exercise 
of  individual  liberty,  always  providing  that  the  liberty  so 
exercised  does  not  infringe  on  the  liberties  of  others.  In 
the  long-run  it  is  found  that  the  world  fares  better  when 
people  are  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  themselves.  To  remove  monopolies,  to  do 
away  with  unjust  privileges,  to  throw  open  employments  to 
all,  to  make  neither  creed  nor  birth  nor  station  a  barrier  to 
success,  to  provide  for  all  men  a  chance  of  rising  in  the 
world  by  their  own  exertions,  are  the  true  aims  of  Govern- 
ment, and  these  are  best  carried  out  by  interfering  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  grand  principle  of  individual  liberty. 

We  cannot  make  men  equal  by  legislative  enactments. 
Health,  strength,  intellectual  ability,  industry,  thrift,  are  all 
unequally  distributed  amongst  us,  as  well  as  wealth.  We 
cannot  equalize  these  things.  We  know  if  we  were  to 
equalize  wealth  on  the  ist  of  January,  it  would  all  be  un- 
equally distributed  again  before  the  end  of  December.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  sweep  away  the  artificial  hindrances  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  individual  effort.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  legislation  must  recognize 
that  law. 

The  theory  that  legislation  can  with  advantage  supply  the 
place  of  open  competition  and  free  individual  action,  is  in 
opposition  to  all  teaching  of  history.  The  result  of  every 
such  attempt  hitherto  has  been  to  degrade,  not  to  improve. 
We  cannot  promote  the  well-being  of  intelligent  human  beings 
by  taking  the  management  of  their  affairs  entirely  out  of 
their  own  control.  All  the  history  of  the  past  is  a  proof  that 
such  attempts  end  in  disastrous  failure,  and  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  so  will  it  be  in  the  future. 

In  this  matter  of  fashion  and  taste,  it  is  for  the  cultivated 
classes  to  set  a  good  example  to  their  poorer  fellow-citizens 
— an  example  of  simplicity,  appreciation  of  the  good  and 
true,  irrespective  of  the  taste  of  millionaires  or  princes — an 
cx.iinplc  of  steady  perseverance  in  endeavouring  to  root  out 
j.n-jmli.  <  s  t.ilse  judgments,  bad  taste  and  irrational  fashions. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  wealthy  too  often  treat  their 
.•i<l\.i!  station,  circumstances  and  endowments,  aa  if 

tln-y  wen-  pri\;itr  property,  and  not  held  in  trust.  In  truth 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
WAR. 

The  instinct  of  slaughter — War  with  wild  beasts — Human  sacrifices 
— Slaughter  in  the  Jewish  wars — Attila,  Zingis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane — The  Suliotes  and  Ali  Pasha. 

WHENCE  comes  the  instinct  of  slaughter  in  the  human 
breast  ?  We  find  it  all  over  the  world.  The  North  American 
Indian  glories  in  his  scalps  and  the  Dyak  of  Borneo  in  his 
skulls.  "  When  the  Englishman  is  tired  of  doing  nothing," 
says  a  Frenchman,  "  he  calls  out  to  his  friend,  Let  us  go  and 
kill  something." 

There  evidently  is  an  instinct  of  slaughter  in  man,  or  else 
why  should  he  offer  human  victims  to  his  gods  ?  Jephthah's 
daughter  amongst  the  Jews,  Iphigenia  amongst  the  Greeks, 
the  hearts  of  their  victims  presented  by  the  Mexican  priests 
to  Huitzilopochtli,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  rites  of 
the  ferocious  Aztecs,  the  human  sacrifices  to  Kali  and 
Bhowani  in  India,  the  hecatombs  of  African  chiefs  and  kings, 
all  prove  the  instinct  of  slaughter  and  the  impression  prevalent 
amongst  all  early  and  rude  nations  that  human  blood,  or 
human  lite,  was  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

Win-nee,  then,  comes  this  instinct  of  slaughter?  It  is 
probably  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  "  noble  savage " 
had  to  support  himself  by  destroying  his  enemies  and  feeding 
on  tbr  results  of  his  hunting  expeditions.  His  enemies  \vnv 
the  wild  animals  around,  who  would  probably  kill  and  devour 
him  if  be  did  not  kill  thorn.  Civilized  man  bunts  too,  and 
often  kills  uselessly  and  brutally.  Kxen  -ise  and  agreeable 
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— to  say  nothing  of  gratified  pride  and  vanity,  fame,  and  the 
applause  of  friends  and  neighbours. 

What  a  record  of  slaughter  and  the  waste  of  human  life 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  overthrow 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
and  the  destruction  of  Belshazzar  and  his  ministers  ! 

When  Jephthah  conquered  the  Beni  Ammi,  defeating 
them  with  great  slaughter,  the  people  of  Ephraim  were  angry 
because  they  had  not  been  called  to  share  in  the  enterprise, 
and  of  them  two-and-forty  thousand  fell  in  the  civil  war 
which  ensued  in  consequence.  When  the  Philistines  over- 
threw the  Israelites  under  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  sons  of 
Eli,  thirty  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain.  At  a  later  period, 
in  the  wars  with  the  Philistines,  the  Hebrew  women  trooped 
forth  to  meet  the  conquerors,  "  singing  and  dancing,  with 
joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music,"  adding  to  their  shouts 
of  victory,  "Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands ;  "  to  which  the 
chorus9  replied,  "  And  David  his  ten  thousands." 

When  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  Israel  on  the  north 
and  Judah  on  the  south,  the  tale  of  slaughter  is  continued. 
Abijah,  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  brought  into  the  field  against 
Jeroboam  four  hundred  thousand  chosen  warriors,  and  Jero- 
boam opposed  him  with  eight  hundred  thousand.  Israel 
was  defeated.  The  slaughter  was  terrible.  "  There  fell 
down  slain  of  Israel  five  hundred  thousand  chosen  men" 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  17),  and  this  too  in  a  country  not  much  larger 
than  Wales  ! 

Nor  was  the  slaughter  less  terrible  of  the  Moabites  and 
the  Ammonites,  with  the  people  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah.  Confused  by  the  ambuscades 
they  had  set  for  the  men  of  Judah,  the  Moabites  and  the 
Ammonites  fell  upon  each  other,  having  first  cut  to  pieces 
tlu'  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir.  When  the  men  of  Judah 
approached,  and  their  scouts  looked  out  from  the  watch- 
n  OUT  the  wilderness,  the  whole  face  of  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies. 

In   the  n-ion  ol"  Aliab,  the  Syrians,  under  Benhadad,  were 

ted   witli  the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  men;    and 

twent\    M-\en  thousand  more  of  them  were  killed  by    the   fall 

<>l  :i  wall  at  A|.hek,  a  town  near  the  Sea  of  Clalilee,  in  whit  h 

they  h.ul  ;ij,j,arently  taken  refuge! 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  record  further,  with    its 
melancholy    accounts     of     Chaldean    invasions    and     ]< 
capti,  filter,  slavery    and  destruction — struggle 

life  truly,  involving  terrible  scenes  of  bloodshed,  rapine  and 
outrage.  In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  kingdoms 
and  the  amount  of  population,  I  know  of  no  history  more 
terrible  in  its  appalling  loss  of  human  life  than  that  of  the 
1  and  Judah — when  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  country  are  taken  into  consideration. 

In    later     ye  similarly    terrible     records    of 

slaughter   in    the    taking  of    Jerusalem     by    Titus,    and    the 
;rtion   of   the  Je\vs    by    the    Crusaders.       Four   years 
before  Jerusalem   was   taken   and    destroyed    by    Titu-, 
thousand    [ews    were    murdered    at    Damascus.      When    the 
capital    was    taken    and    the  Temple  was  on  ;>hus 
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and  the  Rhine,  their  colonies  were  rich  and  numerous. 
At  Verdun,  Treves,  Mentz,  Spire  and  Worms,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  pillaged  and  massacred.  All  over 
Europe  they  were  subjected  to  incredible  outrages,  usually 
ending  in  slaughter. 

When  at  length  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  seventy  thousand  Moslems  were  butchered  by 
the  Christian  conquerors,  and  for  three  days  a  promiscuous 
massacre  of  Jews  and  Moslems  produced  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  dead  bodies,  that  an  epidemic  disease  broke  out 
amongst  the  slaughterers. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Jews  from  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt  to  the  fanatical  persecutions  of  our  own  day,  in 
central  Europe,  is  one  continued  series  of  rapine,  injustice, 
slaughter  and  robbery.  Their  enemies  have  been  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  princes,  kings  and  emperors,  who  thought 
they  did  God  service  by  tyrannizing  over  and  oppressing 
"  God's  own  people." 

Attila,  Zingis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  were  all  scourges  of 
the  human  race,  ruthless  destroyers  of  mankind,  with  whom 
bloodshed  was  a  pastime,  and  the  slaughter  of  humanity 
an  agreeable  diversion.  Yet  even  in  the  history  of  these 
scourges  of  mankind  it  is  doubtful  if  we  find  anything  more 
terrible  than  the  sufferings  imposed  upon  the  unfortunate 
Jews  by  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

The  Huns  who  were  led  by  Attila  were  as  ferocious  and 
bloodthirsty  as  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  led  by  Zingis  Khan 
and  by  Tamerlane.  Attila  thought  of  exterminating  the 
Romans,  and  the  Moguls  seriously  proposed,  not  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  and  amid  the  excitement  and  tumult  of 
victory,  but  in  calm  and  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate 
the  Chinese,  one  of  the  most  populous  of  people,  simply  in 
order  that  the  land  thus  rendered  vacant  might  be  devoted  to 
the  pasture  of  cattle.  A  Chinese  mandarin  explained  to  the 
barbarous  chief  how  much  more  profitable  for  himself  a  rich 
and  populous  country  was,  when  subject  to  him,  than  the 
same  country  would  be  if  deprived  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
thus  China  was  saved. 

But  in  the  cities  of  Asia  which  yielded  to  the  Moguls, 

th<-    rights    of    tlu-    conquerors    were    exercised    with    an 

.  iijailuus   rigour   which   it    makes   one  shudder   even   to 
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expression,  horses  might  be  ridden  without  stumbling  over 
the  ground  on  which  the  proud  city  had  stood. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  three  great  capitals  of  Khorasan — 
Maru,  Neisabour  and  Herat — were  destroyed  by  Zingis  Khan 
and  his  hosts.  The  numbers  of  the  slain  who  perished 
in  his  wars  were  estimated  at  4,347,000  human  beings ! 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Timour 
or  Tamerlane  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest  of  India, 
he  was  moved  thereto  partly  by  ambition,  partly  by  love  of 
plunder,  and  partly  by  religious  fanaticism.  When  he  had 
taken  Delhi  he  resolved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in  the  blood 
of  the  idolatrous  Gentoos,  and  for  this  purpose  marched  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Delhi,  slaughtering  as 
he  went.  It  will  never  be  known,  probably,  how  many 
human  beings  lost  their  lives  in  this  expedition. 

But  troubles  in  Western  Asia  soon  compelled  him  to  turn 
his  forces  towards  Ispahan  and  Samarcand.  In  his  camp 
before  Delhi  he  had  massacred  a  hundred  thousand  unbe- 
lievers. At  Ispahan  and  Bagdad  his  soldiers  made  mounds 
of  sculls,  variously  estimated  at  seventy  and  at  ninety 
thousand  each. 

In  writing  to  Bajazet,  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  Timour 
concludes  his  letter  thus  :  "  Be  wise  in  time  ;  reflect,  repent, 
and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which  is  yet  sus- 
pended over  thy  head.  Thou  art  no  more  than  a  pismire. 
Why  wilt  thou  seek  to  provoke  the  elephants  ?  Alas !  they 
will  trample  thee  under  their  feet." 

To  this  haughty  and  imperious  epistle  Bajazet  sent  a 
reply  equally  haughty  and  imperious.  At  Aleppo,  Timour 
met  and  overthrew  the  Syrian  troops  and  chiefs,  and  then 
pleased  himself  with  subtleties  of  theological  and  philo- 
sophical disputation,  whilst  his  troops  were  sacking  the 
city.  "  The  streets  of  Aleppo  streamed  with  blood.  They 
re-echoed  with  the  cries  of  mothers  and  of  children,  as  well 
as  with  the  shrieks  of  violated  virgins.  The  rich  plunder 
abandoned  to  the  Mogul  soldiers  might  stimulate  their 
avarire,  but  their  cruelty  was  enforced  by  tin*  peremptory 
COinmilftd  to  produce  an  adequate  number  of  human  heads, 
\vhirh  according  to  the  horrid  custom  of  Timour  were 
curiously  piled  in  columns  and  in  pyramids."  (GiH'on,  chap 
Ixv.,  p.  188.) 
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pleased,  and  the  monarch  indulged  in  idleness.  Fifty  years 
he  had  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  empire,  wading  through 
seas  of  blood  to  attain  it,  and  two  months  of  enjoyment 
of  it  were  all  that  were  allotted  to  him. 

These  two  months  ended,  he  set  forth  to  invade  China, 
and  died  on  the  way.  His  designs  were  abortive,  his  armies 
disbanded;  China  was  saved,  and  his  children  sent  embassies 
of  friendship  and  commerce  to  Pekin. 

When  we  sum  up  the  fearful  slaughter  of  humanity  per- 
petrated by  the  orders  of  Attila,  Zingis  Khan  and  Tamerlane, 
we  shall  probably  find  the  totals  greater  than  those  attending 
the  progress  to  power  of  any  other  conquerors.  Scourges 
of  humanity  they  might  well  be  called,  supreme  in  the  bad 
pre-eminence  of  causing  more  destruction  of  human  beings, 
and  more  human  misery,  than  any  other  of  the  scourges  of 
humanity,  ancient  or  modern,  eastern  or  western,  of  whom 
history  celebrates  the  achievements. 

It  would  be  equally  useless  and  unprofitable  to  follow 
similarly  the  footsteps  of  other  conquerors,  and  to  note  the 
carnage  caused  by  their  ambition  and  lust  of  power.  They 
have  had  their  reward  in  songs  of  triumph,  in  titles,  honours, 
wealth  and  power,  whilst  millions  have  mourned. 

We  «^en  hear  of  the  noble  qualities  brought  into  play  by 
war — the  enthusiasm,  generosity,  self-devotion  and  chivalry 
for  which  warriors  are  distinguished.  \Vhen  they  are  con- 
tending for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  or  fighting  against 
wrong  and  oppression,  we  must  necessarily  admire  these 
qualities.  But  in  modern  warfare  how  seldom  is  this  the 
case! 

I  will  take  an  example  from  the  Greek  struggle  against 
the  Turks,  preparatory  to  the  heroic  War  of  Independence, 
the  noblest  struggle  of  our  century. 

When  AH  Pasha,  the  Albanian  chief,  one  of  the  most 
daring,  ferocious  and  successful  of  the  Turkish  commanders, 
had  established  his  influence  on  a  firm  footing  in  Constan- 
tinople, at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he  deter- 
mined on  the  extermination  of  the  Suliotes,  a  (ireek  clan, 
in  numbers  indeed,  but  formidable  in  consequence  of 
their  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  their  daring,  and  their 
warlike  spirit.  Men  and  women  were  alike  bravo.  They 
had  a  chosen  band  of  a  thousand  palikars,  eiti/ens  of  their 
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Acheron  was  almost  dammed  up  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain. 

At  the  fortress  of  Tichos,  Mosca  found  her  nephew,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Suliotes,  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
dying.  "  Since  I  have  not  arrived  in  time  to  save  thee,  my 
beloved  nephew,"  said  Mosca,  "  I  will  surely  avenge  thy 
death." 

So  saying,  she  called  on  the  Suliotes  to  follow  her  to  the 
attack  of  the  position  held  by  the  Pasha  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  Ali  and  his  body-guards  fled  before  the  Greeks. 
Baggage,  ammunition,  provisions  and  a  host  of  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Suliotes,  whose  pursuit  ended, 
only  from  physical  exhaustion,  within  seven  hours'  march 
of  Janina,  Ali's  capital.  Ali  himself  killed  two  horses  in  his 
precipitate  flight;  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  capital, 
enraged  and  savage  as  a  wild  beast  at  his  defeat,  he  shut 
himself  up  for  seven  days  in  his  harem,  inaccessible  to  all, 
the  victim  of  rage  and  despair. 

The  peace  which  he  made  with  the  Suliotes  was  honour- 
able to  them,  but  humiliating  to  him.  He  soon  roused 
himself,  however,  from  his  lethargy.  He  was  in  possession 
of  large  revenues  and  a  well- stocked  treasury.  With  these 
he  began  to  open  negociations  with  several  Suliote  chiefs 
separately.  He  had  been  assured  they  were  not  inaccessible 
to  bribes.  Their  country  was  poor,  their  mountains  barren 
and  inhospitable.  Botzari,  one  of  the  Suliote  chiefs,  was 
bought  over  to  his  interest.  Again  the  Pasha  began  to 
prepare  for  war. 

The  Albanians  feared  the  prowess  of  the  Suliotes,  but 
desired  greatly  to  make  their  women  slaves.  Religious  fana- 
ticism was  roused  to  the  utmost.  The  Agas  and  Beys  were 
assembled.  The  Koran  was  read.  The  Imams  exhorted 
them  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  the  unbelievers.  Para- 
di-i-  was  promised  to  all  who  fell — no  distant  reward,  but 
immediate  fruition. 

"  Come  then,  Albanian  chiefs,"  said  Ali,  rising  from  his 
thmnc,  "  as  many  as  are  true  and  faithful  followers  of  tin* 
1'mphet,  let  us  swear  a  solemn  oath,  invoking  the  sanvd 
name  ot  Mohammed,  that  nothing  but  death  shall  prevent  us 
irom  ruiHjiierinjr  and  extirpating  the  unbelieving  Suliotes."  •* 

The  oath  was   sworn,  and   an   army  of  eighteen   thousand 
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were  joyfully  received,  fed  bounteously  for  four  days,  and 
on  the  fifth  departed,  every  man  laden  with  supplies,  as 
much  as  he  could  carry.  The  Albanians,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand,  were  prepared  to  prevent  their  return,  and  lay  in 
wait  for  them.  But  Mosca  and  her  female  phalanx  formed 
a  sufficient  escort  for  the  laden  soldiers,  and  beat  off  the 
Albanians,  so  that  with  very  little  loss  they  brought  their 
supplies  safely  into  Suli,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  starving 
inhabitants. 

On  another  occasion,  Gianni  Strivinioti,  one  of  the  Suliote 
chiefs,  a  brother-in-law  of  Foto,  heard  that  a  large  supply 
of  cattle  was  being  brought  into  the  Turkish  camp,  and 
resolved  to  intercept  it.  He  dressed  himself,  therefore,  in 
his  white  capote  and  camise,  and  during  a  dark  night 
made  his  way  unseen,  sheltered  by  rocks  and  brushwood, 
into  the  midst  of  the  herd.  Here,  crouching  on  all  fours 
amongst  the  cattle,  he  was  driven  with  them  into  an 
enclosure  as  the  darkness  increased.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night,  he  arose  silently,  opened  the  enclosure,  and  drove 
the  sheep  and  oxen  before  him  towards  a  party  of  his  friends 
whom  he  had  left  in  ambush  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Albanians  heard  the  noise,  but  were  so  alarmed,  from  fear 
of  an  ambuscade,  that  they  lay  still,  hoping  to  collect  the 
cattle  again  in  the  morning. 

But  all  these  were  only  temporary  expedients  to  relieve 
the  keen  distress  of  the  Suliotes.  They  were  hemmed  in. 
They  had  no  hope  of  breaking  through  their  assailants. 
Their  mountains  were  sterile  and  inaccessible.  The  prospect 
before  them  was  one  of  extreme  misery,  if  the  blockade 
were  maintained.  Ali  invited  Foto  Tzavelli  to  visit  him  and 
enter  into  negociation  relative  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
blockade. 

Foto  went  to   the   conference   secretly,  for   the    Suliotes 

knew  too  well   the  unscrupulous  character  of  Ali  to  trust 

his  word  or  oath.     But  Bot/ari,  the  suborned  Suliote  chief, 

jxTMi.idrd   Foto   to   go.      No   sooner   had   he   reached    the 

AJbtnian    headquarters    than  he  was  thrown    into  prison. 

Tin-  nitfe  <if  the  Suliotes  was  extreme  when  they  found  their 

it  ul    (lii.-l    was    betrayed.       Nor    was    Bot/ari's    periidy 

niade   known   till   loi.o-  ;,| u-rwards,  although    Bot/ari   himself 

s'leil  thai  he  shared  the  captivity  of  his  friend. 
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a  capitulation  was  arranged.  This  was  in  December,  1803. 
The  Suliotes  were  to  give  up  their  hills,  their  inaccessible 
defiles,  their  barren  mountain-tops,  and  to  go  south  amongst 
their  co-religionists  in  Greece,  there  to  shift  for  themselves 
as  best  they  might ;  but  their  lives  were  to  be  spared,  and 
they  were  to  take  with  them  their  women  and  children,  and 
all  the  property  they  could  carry  away. 

The  men,  women  and  children,  gathered  together,  were 
separated  into  two  bodies,  the  larger  to  travel  towards  Parga, 
and  the  smaller  body  to  Prevesa,  in  order  to  embark  for 
Santa  Maura. 

Both  parties  were  attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  faithless 
Pasha.  The  first  formed  a  hollow  square,  and,  putting  the 
women  and  children  and  property  into  the  middle,  they 
gallantly  beat  off  their  assailants,  and  made  their  way  to 
Parga.  The  other  party  was  not  so  fortunate.  Overtaken 
by  their  pursuers  at  the  monastery  of  Zalongo,  they  endea- 
voured to  defend  themselves  in  it ;  but  the  gates  were  soon 
forced,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  unfortunate 
Suliotes  began.  Those  that  succeeded  in  escaping  made 
their  way  to  Arta ;  but  a  party  of  a  hundred  women  and 
children,  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  fled  rapidly  to  a  steep 
precipice  at  a  little  distance  from  the  convent.  There  they 
threw  the  children  over  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
below.  Then  the  women  joined  hands,  and,  singing 
patriotic  songs,  whirled  round  and  round  in  a  wild  dance 
until  they  approached  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  "With  one 
long  triumphant  shout  they  threw  themselves  over,  one  and 
all,  preferring  death  in  liberty  to  becoming  the  slaves  of  the 
Turks. 

Nor  was  their  death  wholly  unavenged.  A  monk  of  the 
Suliotes,  Samuel  by  name,  had  remained  behind  at  their 
chief  fortress  at  Kunghi  to  deliver  over  to  the  conquerors 
an  inventory  of  the  military  stores,  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Vely  Pasha,  son  of  Ali,  for  that  purpose. 
Samuel  had  heard  of  the  treachery  of  which  Ali  had  been 
guilty  in  the  matter  of  the  capitulation. 

When  the  commissioners  and  their  troops  wore  in  the 
fortress  taking  over  the  stores,  Samuel  descended  into  a 
subterranean  vault  in  which  gunpowder  was  stored.  He 
had  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  A  minute  afterwards  there 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXTINCTION   OF   RACES. 

Gradual  disappearance  of  the  American  Indians — Spanish  zeal — 
English  settlements  in  Tasmania  and  Australia — Strong  drink 
— Gradual  decline  of  native  population — Bushrangers — Cruelty 
to  the  natives— The  South  Sea  Islanders— Capt.  Butler's  account 
of  the  North  American  Indians  in  his  Great  Lone  Land — Ravages 
of  small-pox — Influence  of  Christianity  on  native  races. 

A  CACIQUE  in  America  spoke  of  his  people  melting  away, 
like  snow  before  the  sun,  when  the  white  faces  made  their 
appearance.  But  the  snow  melts  and  disappears  gradually, 
whilst  the  aborigines  are  often  not  suffered  to  pass  off  and 
disappear  quietly  before  advancing  civilization,  but  with 
violence,  the  sword  and  liquid  poison. 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  Spanish  exter- 
mination of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  as 
if  it  were  analogous  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Aus- 
tralians and  Tasmanians  before  the  English  in  the  far  East. 
But  in  truth  there  are  few  parallels  and  many  contrasts  in 
the  two  cases.  It  was  under  the  name  of  Religion  that  the 
Spaniards  rooted  out  the  Caribs.  The  conquest  of  the 
country,  already  settled  and  partially  civilized,  was  neces- 
sary before  the  Spaniards  could  make  it  available  for  their 
own  purposes.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  paucity  of 
tin-  inhabitants  presented  no  such  barrier.  They  were  in 
tin-  lowest  stage  of  savagery,  and  there  was  no  political 
hostility  to  overcome.  The  mild  and  gentle  race  that 
i  illy  inhabited  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  the  other  West 
Indian  islands,  endeavoured  vainly  to  extricate  themselves 
Ir-Jin  tin-  tfrasp  <>t  their  conquerors, — the  violators  of  their 
bomet,  the  deserrators  of  their  altars,  the  murderers  of 
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aim  of  all  their  expeditions.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  slaughter  of  the  natives  by  thousands,  their  mutilation 
and  torture,  the  burning  of  their  villages,  the  carrying  off  of 
their  supplies  of  food,  the  garotting  of  Atahualpa,  and  the 
fiery  bed  of  Montezuma. 

The  honest  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  the  Christian  fanes  in  the 
forest  wilds  of  South  America,  the  Indian  worshippers  and 
Christian  scholars,  were  all  redeeming  features  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  millions  of  inoffensive  people  were  exterminated  under 
a  ghastly  pretence  of  religion  ;  that  regions,  once  the  seat  of 
a  happy  peasantry,  inoffensive  and  kindly  disposed,  were 
changed  into  deserts,  and  that  thousands  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  order  to  escape  that  slavery  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced  by  their  cruel  taskmasters. 

When  the  settlement  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  was 
commenced,  there  were  convicts  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
mother-country,  colonization  to  be  carried  out,  commerce  to 
be  established ;  and  all  this  was  done  with  some  faltering 
expressions  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  natives,  but  really 
these  rights  were  practically  ignored.  The  land  was  not 
occupied  by  the  natives,  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  A  few 
wandering  tribes  traversed  it  at  intervals  more  or  less  remote. 
They  knew  nothing  of  its  value,  as  civilization  made  it 
valuable,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  part  with  their 
rights  in  it  for  ornaments,  trinkets,  knives,  hatchets  or  guns. 
The  tribes  wandering  through  one  part  of  the  country  could 
not  understand  the  language  of  those  that  inhabited  another 
part  of  it.  Even  in  Tasmania  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
and  east  could  not  converse  with  those  of  the  north  and  west. 
There  was  no  political  cohesion,  no  natural  or  national  union. 
All  was  chaos. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  European  settler,  who  paid 
Government  for  his  land,  naturally  regarded  the  natives  as 
intruders.  As  long  as  they  would  let  him  alone,  he  would 
let  tin-in  alone.  But  they  interfered  with  him.  They  could 
not  be  got  to  respect  the  rights  of  property,  and  then  he  shot 
them  down  without  mercy. 

\Vhcie\rr  the  races  of  the  South  Pacific  come  into  close 
relationship  with  the  pale  faces,  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
darker  rare  fades  away,  and  half-castes  and  the  deseemlants 
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it  for  a  time,  but,  as  their  faith  failed,  they  gave  way  to  the 
temptations  forced  upon  them  by  their  English  brethren. 
They  had  heard  it  said,  and  they  were  fearful  words,  that  it 
was  a  law  of  nature  that  the  coloured  races  should  melt 
away  before  the  advance  of  civilization.  He  would  tell 
them  where  that  law  was  registered,  and  who  were  its 
agents.  It  was  registered  in  hell,  and  its  agents  were 
those  whom  Satan  made  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell 
than  himself."  This  is  very  strong  language  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop,  and  as  plain  as  it  is  strong. 

"  If  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians  had  any  affinity  to 
the  African  Negro,  we  might  entertain  some  hope  of  ulti- 
mately civilizing  them,"  said  Count  Strzelecki.  The  Count 
was  a  man  of  not  less  warm  sensibilities  than  Bishop  Selwyn, 
but  he  regarded  all  attempts  to  civilize  the  Australasians 
as  absolutely  futile.  It  would  be  easier,  he  argues,  to  bring 
down  the  whites  to  the  level  of  the  natives  than  to  raise 
the  natives  to  the  level  of  the  whites.  Many  of  the  whites, 
it  may  be  replied,  have  already  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
black  fellows,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  in  descent,  with- 
out proving  anything  one  way  or  the  other. 

"At  one  time,"  said  Waubuno,  chief  of  the  Munsee  or 
Wolf  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  "  at  one  time  the 
red  men  flourished  and  found  happiness  in  their  own  homes." 
The  white  man  came  amongst  them  with  high  professions 
and  pretensions.  He  was  to  introduce  civilization  and 
pure  religion.  The  red  man  was  then  prosperous  and 
numerous.  What  is  he  now  ?  "  In  the  time  of  my  own 
youth,"  said  Waubuno,  an  old  man  now,  addressing  an 
English  audience  in  London,  and  in  the  English  language — 
"  in  the  time  of  my  own  youth  I  listened  to  stories  told  by 
my  mother  and  other  aged  females,  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
tribe  in  olden  times,  before  the  white  man  came,  when 
they  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  red  men 
were  as  numerous  then  as  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  their 
warri<.rs  stately  and  erect  like  those  trees.  The  invigorating 
war-whoop  echoed  from  mountain-path  to  mountain-path. 
Tin  T<-  was  wart  arc'  amongst  them,  but  no  degradation.  Now 
it  was  all  degradation.  Drunkenness,  and  starvation,  and 
want,  .mil  squalor,  and  misery,  were  everywhere.  Long 
•  »mmon  then  amongst  our  race.  It  is  rare  now. 
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to  them.     M.  Labillardiere  thus  describes  his  purchase  of  a 
kangaroo  skin : 

"  I  had  given  them  (the  natives)  several  things  without 
requiring  anything  in  return.  I  wished  to  get  a  kangaroo 
skin.  A  young  girl,  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age, 
was  the  only  one  who  possessed  one  of  these  skins.  She 
had  it  over  her  shoulders.  I  proposed  to  give  her  in 
exchange  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  Of  course  it  was  all  by  signs  ; 
we  could  not  converse.  She  ran  away,  but  the  other  natives 
called  her  back  and  appeared  to  advise  her  laughingly  to 
comply  with  my  request.  She  complied.  We  showed  her 
the  manner  of  wearing  the  pantaloons,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  help  her  to  put  them  on.  To  this  she  yielded, 
resting  her  hands  on  our  shoulders  as  she  lifted  first  one  leg 
and  then  the  other  to  put  on  the  new  garment.  It  seemed 
quite  a  joke  to  the  others,  and  we  conducted  ourselves  with 
all  the  gravity  we  could  on  the  occasion." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  an  intimacy  commenced  so 
pleasantly  should  have  ended  in  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life. 
The  want  of  an  interpreter  had  perhaps  much  to  do  with 
this.  Misapprehension  and  groundless  fears,  on  either  side, 
could  not  be  explained. 

The  houses  of  the  native  Tasmanians  are  described  by 
early  voyagers  as  "  miserable  wigwams,  in  which  there 
were  nothing  but  some  kangaroo  skins  and  a  basket  or  two 
made  of  rushes."  Captain  Cook  particularly  remarks  on 
the  want  of  surprise  and  curiosity  amongst  the  natives, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  mentally 
even  to  the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego  j  whilst  their  want 
of  all  provision  of  clothing,  although  frosts  were  common 
and  severe  during  the  winter  mornings,  appeared  to  him  to 
prove  their  savagery.  Yet  they  were  evidently  kindly  dis- 
posed and  had  no  enmity  to  the  new-comers.  Polygamy 
was  an  established  institution  amongst  the  Tasmanians  j 
and  as  the  wives  collected  all  the  food  necessary  from  the  sea, 
or  forests,  polygamy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
attended  with  additional  expense  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
all  clothing  being  dispensed  with. 

•  Unfortunately,  the  first  European  settlers,  both  in  Tas- 
mania and  Australia,  belonged  to  a  class  driven  out  from 
the  mother-country  lor  their  crimes.  They  were  not  likely, 
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your  power,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  to 
conciliate  their  good-will,  enjoining  all  parties  under  your 
Government  to  live  in  amity  and  kindness  with  them.  If 
any  person  shall  exercise  any  acts  of  violence  towards  them, 
or  shall  wantonly  give  them  any  interruption  in  the  exercise 
of  their  several  occupations,  you  are  "to  cause  such  offender 
to  be  brought  to  punishment,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  offence." 

But  it  is  a  long  way  from  Downing  Street  to  Tasmania, 
and  was  much  farther  in  those  days  than  it  is  now,  in  point 
of  time.  Captain  Moore  was  never  brought  to  justice, 
although  he  richly  deserved  penal  servitude  for  life.  Nor 
was  the  effect  of  his  barbarous  act  ever  obliterated  from  the 
minds  of  the  natives. 

An  Aborigines'  Committee,  however,  was  nominated  soon 
afterwards,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  native  Tasmanians,  and  to  prevent  their 
oppression  or  injury. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
Home  Government  and  the  exertions  of  the  Aborigines' 
Committee,  the  native  distrust  of  Europeans  was  increased 
and  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  the  convicts.  These 
men  stole  the  children  of  the  natives,  to  bring  them  up 
as  slaves,  and  they  outraged  the  native  women  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  with  safety. 

Governor  Macquarie  in  1814  wrote  strongly  against  the 
brutality  of  the  settlers.  Having  made  a  tour  through  the 
island/he  was  convinced  of  the  fact  that  "  the  first  personal 
attacks  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  and  their 
servants."  He  laboured  earnestly  and  nobly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  natives,  but  without  much  success.  Offences  against 
the  natives  could  not  be  substantiated  in  the  courts  for  want 
of  witnesses.  The  only  witnesses  there  were  the  white  men 
win*  committed  the  outrages. 

"  I'd  as  leave  shoot  them  black  fellows  as  so  many  spar- 
rows,' said  one  of  the  convicts  settled  in  the  interior,  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  feeling  common  amongst  the  early 
The  infamous  treatment  of  the  poor  black  women 
by  the  con\i«t  sealers  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
enmity  existing-  between  the  two  races.  It  was  not  alone 
that  these  unfortunate  females  were  the  objects  of  unbridled 
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supposed  murderers.  They  fell  in  with  a  tribe  round  their 
night-fires,  and  shot  them  down  indiscriminately.  Eight 
of  the  natives  were  slain  and  several  wounded  more  or  less 
severely.  The  soldiers  then  went  up  to  the  fires,  from  which 
the  natives  had  fled.  They  found  there  several  waddies  and 
spears,  and  one  helpless  infant  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
The  waddies  and  spears  they  carried  off,  and  the  miserable 
infant  they  threw  into  the  nearest  fire,  where  it  was  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  ! 

Such  were  the  amenities  by  which  the  early  settlers  sought  to 
conciliate  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  savages !  "  Such  a  race," 
says  a  colonial  writer,  Mr.  Gilbert  Robertson,  mthe  Hoi-art  Town 
Press,  writing  of  the  natives  of  Tasmania,  April,  1 83 1 — "such  a 
race  merits  little  compassion,  unless  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  sin  is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
passion." But  happily  few  of  the  educated  or  the  enlightened 
sought  thus  to  palliate  or  condone  the  cruelties  of  the  early 
settlers.  Well  might  Dr.  Nixon,  Bishop  of  Tasmania, 
exclaim,  with  reference  to  these  cruelties,  "  They  make  us 
blush  for  humanity  when  we  read  of  these  atrocities.  They 
forbid  us  to  wonder  that  the  maddened  savages'  indiscrimi- 
nate fury  should  not  only  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe,  but  have  taught  him  to 
regard  every  white  man  as  an  intruding  enemy,  who  must 
be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost." 

Mr.  Shoebridge,  a  Tasmanian  colonist,  relates  that  two 
white  settlers  went  out  one  day  shooting  birds  in  the 
interior.  Some  natives,  seeing  them  approach,  fled  hastily. 
One  poor  woman,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  unable  to  run 
like  the  rest,  climbed  up  a  tree,  and  broke  down  some  of 
the  neighbouring  branches  around  to  conceal  herself.  She 
had  been  observed  by  the  sportsmen.  One  of  them  pro- 
posed to  shoot  her.  The  other  objected.  The  first,  however, 
dropped  behind,  and  fired  at  the  unfortunate  creature.  A 
fearful  scream  was  heard,  and  then  a  new-born  infant  fell 
from  the  tree  upon  the  ground.  It  was  killed  by  the  fall. 
As  to  what  became  of  the  mother,  the  inhuman  sportsmen 
>t  wait  to  see.  "One  cannot  deny,"  says  the  historian 
fl  tin-  \isit  of  the  Maritiu  to  Tasmania,  "  that  the  unfortunate 
.••re  hunted  like-  wild  beasts.  The  wounded  were 
brained  by  the  musket  or  the  club,  the  infants  thrown 
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and  fishing,  they  would  have  to  go  without  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Nor  are  these  the  only  scandals  which  are 
alleged  to  exist  in  Western  Australia.  A  correspondent, 
who  professes  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  assures 
us  that  a  system  of  slavery  exists  in  some  of  the  pearl 
and  shell  fisheries,  and  that  not  unf requently  aboriginal  men 
and  boys  are  torn  from  their  homes  to  labour  in  this  trade, 
and  are  even  sold  by  one  owner  to  another." 

That  white  labour  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  sugar  culti- 
vation in  the  north  of  Queensland  is  generally  admitted. 
Hence  the  agitation  for  the  division  of  the  colony  into 
two,  the  interests  of  the  squatters  in  the  south  and  of  the 
sugar-planters  in  the  north  being  opposed  to  each  other. 
Wherever  white  labour  can  be  utilized,  of  course  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be.  The  question  is,  can  free  labour  be 
obtained  from  those  dark  races  capable  of  withstanding  the 
climate  ?  I  think  it  can.  Both  India  and  China  have 
millions  of  coolies  ready  to  try  and  improve  their  lot  by 
emigrating  to  British  colonies.  Without  a  separation,  this 
coolie  emigration  will  never  be  admitted  into  Queensland. 
The  only  question  is,  is  it  advisable  to  make  northern  Queens- 
land a  Crown  colony  on  the  West  Indian  system  ?  There 
cann*ot  be  any  great  difficulty  as  to  a  Crown  Australian 
colony  co-operating  with  the  other  Australian  colonies, 
particularly  in  a  federated  Australasia.  The  one  govern- 
ment would  act  as  reasonably  as  the  other. 

I  do  not  think  the  aborigines  of  the  island  would  bo 
worse  treated  in  northern  Queensland  as  a  Crown  colony 
than  they  are  at  present — perhaps  better. 

Mr.  Finch  Hatton,  in  his  excellent  work,  Adi Y///O'  Aus- 
tralia, gives  the  following  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  natives  of  that  continental  island  were  sometimes,  though 
happily  rarely,  treated  by  men  still  alive  to  tell  the  tale: 
"  \\  h,  ther  the  blacks  deserve  any  mercy  at  the  hands  of  tho 
pioneering  squatters,  is  an  open  question,  but  that  they  get 
none  is  certain.  They  are  a  doomed  race,  and  before  many 
jean  they  will  be  completely  wiped  out  of  tho  land. 

"A  gentleman,  who  shall  bo  nameless,  hut  who  once 
resided  at  a  place  woll  known  as  the  I  .ono-  Lagoon,  in  the 
interior  of  Queensland,  is  still  famous  for  the  tremendous 
haul  <>i  WackS  \\hi.h  he  made  in  ono  day.  '1  hey  had  been 
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when  they  are  once  down  with  any  complaint,  have  seldom  the 
resolution  and  vitality  to  combat  it  successfully  and  rise  again 
restored  to  health,  even  when  attended  by  trained  medical 
men  and  surrounded  by  every  necessary  hospital  comfort. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  islanders  were  originally 
brought  into  Queensland,  in  many  instances,  by  deceit  and 
treachery.  They  were  often  carried  off  with  as  little  com- 
punction and  mercy  as  if  the  traders  had  been  slavers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  cruise  of  the  vessel  called  the  Hopeful,  for  instance, 
in  1885,  was  pronounced  by  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  subject,  to  be  "  one 
long  record  of  deceit,  cruel  treachery,  deliberate  kidnapping, 
and  cold-blooded  murder."  These  are  strong  expressions, 
and  unusual  coming  from  a  Royal  Commission,  but  they 
were  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  planters  were  accomplices  in  the 
crimes  of  the  kidnappers.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  treatment  of  the  Kanakas  in  Queensland  itself  has 
been  generally  humane  and  beneficent.  But  the  sugar 
planters  profited  by  the  crimes  of  the  kidnappers,  although 
they  were  not  partners. 

But  if  the  injustice  and  cruelty  in  the  first  instance  were 
glaring,  the  Government  of  Queensland  has  nobly  discharged 
its  duty  in  retrieving  the  injustice  and  punishing  the  cruelty. 
It  has  sent  the  kidnapped  islanders  back  to  their  homes. 
It  has  compensated  the  planters  for  the  losses  they  have 
sustained  by  this  measure,  and  it  has  taken  stringent  mea- 
sures to  prevent  any  such  nefarious  traffic  in  the  future. 

Thus  it  has  been  truly  said  that  Queensland  has  justified 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  j  and  it  is  not  only 
the  (iovenmient  which  deserves  praise,  but  the  planters  also 
in  the  ready  assistance  given  to  the  Government  in  carrying 
out  the-e  measures,  often  to  their  own  severe  pecuniary 

r  hundred,  out  of  six  hundred  originally   kidnapped, 
thus  returned  to  their  homes.      Xinety-^eveu    had   died, 
and    a  considerable   number    had    elected   to  remain    in    the 
v.      For  th«M-  who  had  died,  compensation  was  sent  to 
tanulics  in  the  way  of  "bundles  of  trade."      It    is   to   In- 
hoped  the  families  were  satisfied  with  the  e\<  h 
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"From  southernmost  Texas  to  most  northern  Montana 
there  is  hut  one  universal  remedy  for  every  Indian  difficulty 
— kill  him.  Let  no  man  tell  me  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
answer,  I  have  heard  it  hundreds  of  times — Never  trust  a 
red-skin  unless  he  is  dead.  ( Kill  every  buffalo  you  see,'  said 
a  Yankee  Colonel  to  me  one  day  in  Nebraska,  '  for  every 
buffalo  dead  is  an  Indian  gone.'  Such  things  are  considered 
but  as  trifles. 

"  Listen  to  this  'cute  feat  of  a  Montana  trader.  A  store- 
keeper in  Saint  Helena  City  had  some  sugar  stolen  from 
him.  He  poisoned  the  sugar  next  night  and  left  the  door 
open.  In  the  morning,  six  Indians  were  found  dead  outside 
the  town.  There  are  other  examples  worse  than  that,  but 
they  are  too  revolting  to  tell.  The  record  will  be  found 
perhaps  somewhere  else,  if  not  in  this  world.  In  one  shape 
or  another,  they  will  speak  in  due  time." 

The  same  thing  happened  amongst  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  at  the  Cape,  and  in  1774  a  Government  order  was 
issued  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Bosjesmen.  3,200  of  them 
are  said  to  have  perished  between  1804  and  1809,  by  the 
hands  of  the  colonists. 

Government  and  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Committee 
did  their  best  to  preserve  the  natives  of  Tasmania  and 
Australia  from  outrage  and  destruction,  but  without  success. 
Numerous  tales  of  benevolent  and  kindly  interference  are 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  colonies.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  fearful  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  natives 
upon  isolated  Europeans  and  their  families  when  they  had 
the  opportunity.  The  whole  record  is  one  of  outrage,  torture, 
mutilation,  murder  and  robbery,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
noble  arts  of  philanthropy  and  kindly  benevolence. 

It   must  not  be  supposed  that  Christianity,  as  a  civilizing 

influence,  was  neglected  by  the  friends  of  the  native  races. 

Missionaries  and  missionary  establishments  were  introduced 

at  an  early  period  into  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  but, 

unfortunately,  with  little  success  as  far  as  the  natives  were 

•  rued.     The  wearing  of  clothes  was  detrimental  to  those 

ii-iiied  1o  l.e  without  them.      When  they  got  hack  into 

the  bush,  they  discarded  the  clothes  they  wen-  accustomed, 

to  \\ear  when  on  the  frontiers  of  ci\  ili/.ation   or 

in  the  t^wns,  and  then  they  tell  an  easy  p rev  to  consumption. 
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hard  to  maintain,  Christianity."  (Sir  C.  Dilke's  Greater 
Jiritain,  chap.  v.  p.  269.) 

"Of  their  ultimate  civilization  we  can  see  no  prospect," 
writes  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  aboriginal 
Australasian  race.  "Their  fate  is  inevitable — extinction." 
And  he  was  right.  They  were  all  of  them  apparently  diminish- 
ing in  numbers  before  the  white  man  made  his  appearance — 
Maories,  Australians  and  Tasmanians.  And  now  the  native 
Tasmanians  have  disappeared  altogether  as  a  race  from  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  Maori  and  the  Australian  savage 
will  follow. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  been  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  its  attempts  to  Christianize  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Australia.  The  Government  guardian 
of  the  aborigines  at  Perth,  in  Western  Australia,  was  forced, 
ten  years  go,  to  admit  that  the  Protestant  schools  had  all 
failed,  and  that  the  once  hopeful  school  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy  contained  then  but  six  little  girls. 
The  Committee  of  Council,  Queensland,  in  their  Report  to 
the  Legislature,  concludes  despondingly :  "  The  evidence 
taken  by  your  Committee  goes  to  show,  beyond  doubt,  that 
all  attempts  to  Christianize  or  educate  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  have  proved  abortive." 

There  was  no  hypocritical  pretence  of  religion,  or  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  the  natives,  amongst  the  first  settlers 
in  Australasia,  or  in  the  Government  that  sent  them  out,  as 
there  was  amongst  the  Spanish  settlers  in  America  and 
their  home  Government.  But  the  result  was  similar.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  were  far  more  numerous 
and  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  savages  of 
Tasmania  and  Australia.  But  the  same  law  appears  to 
have  prevailed  in  both  cases — the  same  law  which  we  still 
i  •  'peration  on  the  continent  of  America,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  tin-  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Negro  alone,  as  I  have 
viid,  (.1  the  dark  races,  appears  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  when  brought  into  competition 
with  the  white-  man.  We  may  deplore  the  fact,  but  we 
<  am u>t  alter  ilu-  laws  of  nature. 
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Craigenputtick,"  said  Carlyle,  "but  it  was  a  fight  between 
some  ravens  and  a  dog.  I  had  a  useless  little  creature,  a 
poodle,  Ponto  by  name.  We  were  walking  together,  and  I 
had  descended  into  a  ravine  to  look  after  some  ferns.  Ponto 
remained  above,  and  I  was  lost  to  sight.  Presently  I  heard 
him  uttering  quick  yelps  of  distress.  I  made  my  way  to 
the  summit  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I  was  young  and 
active  in  those  days,  and  to  my  amazement  I  saw  half-a- 
dozen  ravens  attacking  Ponto.  We  had  had  just  before  a 
long-continued  frost,  with  much  snow.  The  ravens,  I  fancy, 
were  well-nigh  famished.  Here  was  a  dainty  meal  for  them 
— a  fat,  useless,  tender  little  dog — and  so  they  set  on  him. 
Where  half-a-dozen  of  them  could  have  come  from  all  of  a 
sudden  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  a  strange  circumstance.  But 
there  they  were,  and  I  had  to  use  my  substantial  walking- 
stick  energetically  before  they  gave  over.  It  was  a  savage 
attack,  an  affair  of  life  and  death.  Ponto  was  fighting  for 
life,  and  the  ravens,  half-starved  most  probably,  were  fighting 
to  ward  off  starvation.  Audacity  and  temerity  on  the  one 
side,  self-defence  on  the  other.  Ponto  was  so  much  injured, 
we  had  to  destroy  him  afterwards.  His  was  a  useless  life. 
But  amongst  mankind  there  are  constantly  examples  of  a 
struggle  for  existence  as  keen  and  as  terrible  as  that  between 
Ponto  and  the  ravens." 

Behm  and  Wagner,  in  their  Bcro/kcriing  dcr  Erde,  give 
the  population  of  the  earth  as  one  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six  millions.  Of  these,  about  a  hundred  millions 
speak  English,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  in  Europe,  North  America,  Australasia  and  South 
Africa,  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  race  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

As  to  the  English  language,  it  will  soon  be  the  lingua 
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zation,  shall  become  English  in  its  language,  in  its  political 
habits  and  traditions,  and  even  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
blood  of  its  people.  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  North  America 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  teach  us  the  same  lesson. 

It  will  not  be  long  in  the  lifetime  of  the  race  before  four- 
fifths  of  the  human  occupants  of  the  globe  will  trace  their 
pedigree  to  English  forefathers,  as  four-fifths  of  the  white 
population  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  trace 
their  pedigree  at  this  day. 

Stretching  from  the  far  East  to  the  regions  of  the  setting 
sun,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  fail  to  keep  that 
sovereignty  of  the  seas  and  that  commercial  superiority 
which  have  been  its  characteristics  for  the  past  two  centuries 
and  a  half. 

Nor  is  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  likely  to 
be  broken  up  into  dialects  like  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  When  such  noble  and  erudite  works  as  those  of 
Professor  Hearn  in  Australia,  Colenso  in  South  Africa, 
Bancroft  and  Prescott,  Longfellow,  Irving  and  Fiske  in 
North  America,  are  issuing  from  the  Press — all  models  of 
composition  in  "  English  undefiled  " — we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  standard  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  and 
that  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  the 
purity  and  classical  richness  of  the  language  will  be  main- 
tained. Terms  peculiar  to  particular  localities  will  doubtless 
be  introduced,  but  as  long  as  each  distant  land  is  proud  of 
English  literature  and  of  the  grand  old  English  traditions, 
the  purity  of  that  literature  will  be  maintained. 

Grimm  and  Candolle  have  told  the  world  that,  whatever 
language  a  man  has  learned  in  his  infancy,  he  will  soon  have 
to  acquire  English  if  he  would  be  thought  educated  or 
accomplished. 

This  testimony,  coming  from  a  German  and  a  French- 
man, both  of  eminence  in  the  literature  of  their  respective 
countries,  is  enough  to  make  us  proud.  A  recent  return 
us  us  that  1360  periodicals  are  published  in  Spanish, 
3850  in  French,  7800  in  German,  and  16,500  in  English, 
throughout  the  world.  But  if  the  liberty  characteristic  of 
our  political  habits  and  traditions  be  diffused  amongst 
mankind  by  our  teaching  niul  example,  we  shall  have  still 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  nationality. 
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King  was  crushed  by  that  of  the  Parliament;  they  know 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  overthrew  the  Parliament,  and  that  it 
was  subservient  to  Charles  the  Second  after  the  Restoration. 
But  of  its  subsequent  struggles  with  the  Royal  power,  few 
have  any  clear  idea.  Yet  it  was  really  fighting  for  life,  a 
struggle  to  the  death ;  for  if  Royal  power  had  prevailed,  we 
should  probably  have  lost  our  liberty,  and  with  our  liberty 
our  position  amongst  nations.  The  control  of  the  national 
expenditure  was  the  point  on  which  encroachments  were 
attempted  again  and  again,  both  by  the  Royal  power  and 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  These  attempts  were  courageously 
and  perseveringly  opposed  by  the  Commons  ;  and  although 
on  such  a  question  the  heroic  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and 
we  must  descend  to  the  plain  level  of  common  sense,  yet 
not  the  less  may  we  admire  the  consistent  firmness  of  our 
representatives,  and  the  noble  example  given  by  them  to 
all  elective  assemblies  to  withstand  arbitrary  power,  in 
whatever  guise  it  may  appear. 

Principles  thus  established  by  a  long  and  painful  contest 
in  England  became  the  basis  of  new  representative  assem- 
blies established  all  over  the  world.  "  Liberty  or  a  subsidy 
to  the  Queen,"  was  the  watchword  of  debate  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament  of  1703.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  as  Royal 
Commissioner,  was  most  anxious  that  the  question  of  subsidy 
should  first  be  entertained,  but  the  House  insisted  on  taking 
into  consideration  its  "  Overtures  for  Liberty  "  rirst.  When 
the  roll  came  to  be  called  over — for  so  the  votes  were  taken 
in  the  Scottish  Parliament — so  violent  a  rain  fell,  making 
such  a  noise  on  the  roof  of  the  Parliament  House,  that  no 
man's  voice  could  be  heard  for  a  time.  When  it  had  ceased 
Sir  David  Cunningham,  a  Royal  adherent,  exclaimed  that  it 
was  evident  the  heavens  themselves  declared  against  their 
procedure  j  but  that  procedure  was  carried  out  and  prevailed 
notwithstanding.  There  is  not  a  representative  assembly, 
in  JIM  \Y\v-  '/caland  to  Canada,  that  has  not  profited  by  the 
firmness  of  the  British  Parliaments  in  this  matter.  They 
are  established  on  a  basis,  won  by  long  and  persevering 
struggles  on  British  soil— liberty  h'rst,  subsidies  afterwards. 

Daring. the  long  ivi^n  of  George  the  Third,  the  struggle 
between  the  popular  and  the  royal  and  aristoerntical  ele- 
ments in  Our  constitution  Continued  unabated.  The  King's 
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to  magnify  its  shortcomings,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule  its 
failures.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  grand  truth,  that  the  progress  of  Britain  has  been 
such  as  no  other  country  can  display.  The  United  States 
have  had  no  regal  power  and  no  remains  of  an  arbitrary 
feudal  system  to  combat.  They  have  been  the  heirs  of  the 
long  struggles  for  liberty  fought  out  in  the  old  country. 
They  began  their  political  career  on  that  platform  of  popular 
supremacy  which  it  took  centuries  of  arduous  struggle  and 
earnest  endeavour  to  form  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Timid  men  are  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  popular  influence 
in  England,  but  no  one  now  hopes  to  oppose  it  effectually, 
Efforts  may  be  made  to  inform  it  as  to  its  true  interests,  to 
enlighten  public  opinion,  but  that  it  is  irresistible,  when  once 
formed,  is  a  fact  allowed  by  all  parties.  To  extinguish  the 
liberty  thus  won  after  so  long-continued  a  struggle,  no  one 
has  the  temerity  to  attempt. 

And  so  it  is  also  with  the  general  diffusion  of  enlighten- 
ment by  means  of  education.  The  benefit  of  that  enlighten- 
ment is  not  felt  in  Britain  only,  but  all  over  the  world,  in  all 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  as  well.  The  emigrants  sent 
out  are  better  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  of 
life,  they  have  enlarged  resources,  they  form  better  citizens, 
they  are  in  every  way  more  valuable  and  efficient.  There 
are  doubtless  difficulties  and  annoyances  in  private  life,  the 
result  of  the  general  spread  of  education.  Isolated  instances 
of  ridiculous  affectation  and  absurd  pride  are  met  with  here 
and  there,  but  such  drawbacks  are  evils  light  as  air  when 
compared  with  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  nation  from  the 
general  spread  of  enlightenment. 

The  latest  returns  prove  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
serious  crime  of  the  country,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  improvement  has  been  substantial  and 
real,  and  is  but  the  index  of  further  progress  to  conic  in  the 
same  direction.  The  criminal  statistics  of  last  year  are  very 
favourable  when  compared  with  those  of  any  former  year. 
The  increase  in  the  population,  which  proceeds  without  inter- 
ruption, has  not  only  not  been  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  crime,  but  with  an  absolute  diminution  ;  and 
this  state  of  things  has  been  going  on  ever  since  1860.  At 
that  time  the  population  of  England  and  "\Yales  was  about 
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In  the  offices  of  the  regular  brokers  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
there  may  be  feverish  and  often  foolish  speculation,  with 
consequent  losses  and  misery,  but  stocks  and  shares  are 
there  actually  bought  and  sold.  But  in  "  the  bucket-shops," 
as  they  are  called,  there  is  not  even  a  pretence  of  actual 
purchase  and  sale.  It  is  simple  gambling.  There  are  such 
places  at  the  West  End,  with  daintily-covered  cushioned 
seats  for  lady  operators,  and  there  are  others  in  the  City, 
less  comfortably  furnished,  crowded  by  seedy-looking  indi- 
viduals, playing  at  chess  or  draughts,  or  watching  the  tapes 
as  they  run  out,  but  all  intent  on  gambling.  "Mets," 
"Lake  Shores,"  "  Mex.  Rails,"  "  Uruguays  "  are  shouted 
out  at  intervals,  as  little  slips  of  paper  are  filled  in,  with 
requisitions  to  buy  or  sell,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  some  particular  stock,  with  such 
and  such  a  cover.  There  are  Jew  agents  and  foreigners  of 
doubtful  respectability,  small  money  lenders,  retired  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  civil  servants  from  India  and  the 
Colonies,  men  in  rags  and  men  in  easy  circumstances,  all 
hoping  to  become  rich  by  some  fortunate  coup,  some  turn 
of  the  tide  long  waited  for,  which  never  comes.  They  are 
all  hoping  to  make  some  lucky  hit  in  buying  that  which  is 
down  and  sure  to  go  up,  or  in  selling  that  which  is  up 
and  sure  to  go  down.  It  is  pure  gambling,  but  gambling  of 
such  a  sort  that  no  penal  enactment  touches  it. 

The  sudden  changes  of  the  markets  are  as  the  rolling  round 
of  the  roulette  table,  or  the  drawing  of  the  cards  at  the 
gambler's  board  of  green  cloth,  or  the  rattling  of  the  dice. 
Bulls  and  bears  are  operating  in  the  "House"  to  raise  one 
stock  and  to  depress  another,  and  the  crowds  in  the  bucket- 
shops  are  frantically  excited  in  consequence.  Some  are 
already  bulls  or  bears  of  these  particular  stocks,  and  to  them 
the  rise  or  fall  is  profit  or  ruin.  Down  go  the  prices,  and 
the  cover  is  insufficient.  What  shall  they  do  ?  Shall  they 
lose  what  they  have  put  on,  or  increase  the  cover  and  thus 
try  to  save  it  ?  It  is  gambling  all,  gambling  pure  and  simple. 

The  "  broker,"  who  keeps  the  bucket-shop,  profits  by  it, 
whether  they  win  or  lose.  He  takes  cash  with  every  venture. 
When  the  changes  are  great  and  sudden  a  crash  conn  N  a 
poor  ruined  gambler  slinks  out  of  the  den,  and  takes  an 


I'l.s'i  i: 

hloral  or  i  enlight- 

..I    death 

But    the   game   g«»cs   .  hucket-shup  all  T 

;t    as   die    roulette    ball    whisks    rou:. 
Monte   (  ':irl(».      ( )ne   man   n 

•i  into  hundreds  or  thousands,  < 

But  \vli-  •   tin-  impro\  i 

and    tin-  nul    whatever    the    ten.- 

in  trade  and  eommerre,  a  great  ineei  imbling,  ' 

'.M    unquestionably 

ment   in    the   social   condition   of    the  -an   imp 

inent    encouraging    anil    cheering   to   contemplate.      In    this 
amelioration   our  extensive  colonial  enter; 

-idcrahlc  part. 

\Vliat  \ve  want  no\v,  amongst  other  tilings,  is  a  federation 
of  tlie  empire,  such  a  union  of  all  the  constituent  parts  that, 
iland  to  the  Dominion  in   North  America,  all 
the   parts   of   the  empire  may  feel  themselves  to  he  in: 
men.  • /hole,  with    common    interests  and  a 

common   destiny.     English  is   to  he  the  universal  language 
in  the  future,  E  of   the  (lennan  and  French 

It  may  he  so.      Hut  whether  it  i  •  or  not,  thcr- 

l>e  no  doul>t  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been    the 

>sful    in   the   planting  and  development  of  colonies   all 
!  le  world. 

A  good  beginning  in  this  matter  of  federation  has  l>een 
made  in  the  union  of  the  Australian  colonies,  from  which 
unhappih  !  New  Xealand  stand  aloof, 

it    is  to   he  hoped  only  temporarily.      The   federation  ot   the 
Vu^tralian  colonies  is  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire   in 
the-    South.      Its    Council,  the    beginning  of   a    glorious    Par- 
liament, under  the   shadow  of  the   Southern  Cross,  wi'. 
with  all    the    external    relat  ^oiithen. 

ially   in    -  :i   with   t: 

Islands.      It  will  prevent  the  influx  of  criminals  in  any  large 
numbers    into    Austra'  d,  and    will    be  of 

immense   benefit    in    the    issue    of    judgments  and   civ:', 
criminal    processes    throughout    the  .      In    the 

same    w.<  ';ng  with   ma: 
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rights,  copyright  and  commercial  privileges,  will  exercise  a 
wide  and  useful  influence. 

The  Act,  as  now  issued,  is  simply  "enabling,"  not  com- 
pulsory. Any  Australian  colony  may  or  may  not  join  the 
confederation,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and, 
if  rightly  carried  out,  its  advantages  will  be  incalculable. 
New  South  Wales  has  a  right  to  be  listened  to  with  respect 
and  attention.  When  the  empire  was  in  danger,  she  was 
the  first  to  send  help  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Her  soldiers  fought  valiantly  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Britain  and  of  India,  in  the  apparently  fruitless  but  valorous 
actions  near  Suakin.  Both  Lord  Wolseley  and  General 
Graham  gave  special  words  of  praise  to  the  Australian 
contingent.  The  troops  from  New  South  Wales  "were  a 
credit  to  the  colony  and  to  the  parent  race  from  which  it 
sprung." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Council  for  Australia 
will  be  but  the  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Council  for  the  empire,  which  will  embrace  New  Zealand 
and  the  Old  Dominion,  Australia  and  the  Cape,  the  British 
Islands  and  India,  with  all  the  outlying  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  vast  British  empire.  This  is  a  consummation 
exceedingly  difficult  of  realization,  but  things  as  difficult 
have  been  realized.  Let  us  hope  on,  hope  ever. 

A  still  more  ambitious  scheme  has  been  brought  before 
the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
McAndrew,  one  of  its  members.  His  proposal  is,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  unite  the  whole  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  world  in  one  grand  federation,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  mutual  defence  in  time  of  war. 
He  suggests  a  conference  for  this  purpose,  to  be  held  either  at 
London  or  at  Washington.  Mr.  Me  Andrew's  proposal  will 
of  course  be  laughed  at  by  all  who  regard  the  difficulty 
and  the  grand  as  absurd,  because  immediately  unattainable. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  federation  should  not  be 
established  in  the  future.  The  more  the  subject  is  discussed, 
the  more  will  the  advantages  of  such  a  union  be  made  clear. 
Speaking  with  the  authority  of  advanced  civilization  ami 
conscious  strength,  such  a  federation  might  by  its  fiat  pre- 
vent wars  all  over  the  world,  except  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  There,  armed  nations  stand  ready  for  war,  devot- 


ing;  all    their 

with  }«•;: 
:its    a    dil  ,    and    tl. 

i  is  that  :iion  might  iin; 

upon  llu-  world  oir 

hat    is,  in    harmony  \\  ith   ji. 
1    i\  ili/ation  would  gain  imni' 

a    tederation,  and   every   nation   in   the  world  would    ha, 
ml  influence  in  the  long-run.      l.'-t  u->  \\- >\> 
thru,  and  ho; 

"  'lh«-    map    of   the    world   will    show  that    freedom    «• 
only  in  the  homes  of  the  English  race.       1 

ot    modern   li!.  to    learn    how  to    retain 

the    boon    tor    which    ll  ready    to    shed    j 

•erland.  a  tree  state,  is  sometimes  the   home  of   bigotry 

and    intolerance.       The    Spanish    republics    are    notoriously 

•tisms    under    democratic   titles.       America,    Australia, 

Britain,  the  homes  of  our  race,  are  as   yet  the  only  dwelling- 

places  ot  tivedom."     (SirC.  Dilke,  (/V(  y//r/-  Hrittrin,  chap 

.7.) 

\\'hatever  may  be  thought  of   the  \  md   prop 

<an  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  : 
sentative   government    in    these   days    is    towa1  ition. 

Su  it/erlaiul   led   the  way   in    Kurope,   and   a   hundred  years 
ago  the  Swiss   federation    was   the  only  collection  of  s 
in   the   OKI   World   founded   on   representative    government. 
The    central    representative    authority,   that    is,    the    Federal 
nbly   at  'Berne,   continues   to  control   the  republic,  but 
each    canton    has    its    own    legislati\e   assembly,    and   these 
<•  elected  by  means   of  franchises   as  different 
as  the  cantons  themse! . 

The    North    Am  .ished   in 

of  their  thirteen    Stat  -f     Parliament, 

with    a    fraiui.  ing    in    each    Mate,    ill 

of  the  Central   Federation  C  hington  < 

supreme  control  in  all  matte: 

The    Spanish    colonies    in    Central    and     South 
endeavour    to    imitate    the  -.lie    I'nit- 

of    the     Northern    continent.        When    tl.  their 

independence    from     Spain,    early    in    th< 

>lished   a    similar  system,  but  the   condition  of  the. 
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people  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  experiment  a  success. 
Deficient  education,  bigotry  and  superstition  combined, 
together  with  the  defective  nature  of  the  representative 
government  which  they  enjoyed,  or  under  which  they 
suffered,  rendered  the  attempt  for  the  most  part  abortive.  Yet 
the  Argentine  Confederation  with  its  fourteen  provinces,  and 
Columbia  with  its  nine  federated  states,  continue  to  exist  as 
republics,  more  or  less  prosperous,  after  having  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  and  a  variety  of  revolutions. 

In  Europe,  in  these  latter  days,  Germany  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  successful  federation.  What  appeared  to  be 
the  unattainable  dream  of  visionary  enthusiasts,  thirty  years 
ago,  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Since  1871,  four 
kingdoms,  six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi- 
palities, and  three  free  towns,  have  been  united  under  a 
federal  constitution.  Each  has  its  own  legislative  assembly, 
generally  consisting  of  two  chambers,  and  the  Federal  Par- 
liament of  two  houses,  at  Berlin,  controls  the  whole  empire 
in  everything  relating  to  Imperial  legislation. 

The  seventeen  provinces  of  Austria  are  similarly  con- 
trolled by  the  central  Parliament  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
consisting  of  two  houses,  meeting  at  Vienna.  Yet  each  of 
these  provinces  has  its  own  legislative  assembly,  usually 
consisting  of  one  chamber. 

Nor  can  anyone  doubt,  who  has  paid  attention  to  recent 
political  questions,  that  the  tendency  of  affairs  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  is  towards  federation,  although  they  cannot  agree 
as  to  which  of  the  contending  states  shall  be  the  leader. 
The  ambition  of  sovereigns  and  princes  will  involve  the 
world  in  war,  rather  than  arrange,  by  arbitration,  questions 
involving  their  precedence  or  relative  standing. 

The  seven  independent  colonies  of  the  Canadian  Domi- 
nion were  federated  by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  1867.  We  have  seen  that  Federation  has  been  similarly 
prised  upon  the  Australian  colonies  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  successfully  carried 
out.  The  Colonial  Office  lias  recommended  federation 
to  the  colonies  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  over  and  over 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  conflicting  claims 
<-t  a  tn-c  colony,  a  crown  colony,  and  several  independent 
Dutch  republics,  have  prevented  a  successful  issue.  The 
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ard    Islands,   in   i: 

[aland 

the  entire  British  \\ VM   Indian  c-.»lm: 

federation     is    tin 

conllu  tin.  r  M   there 

any  reason  \\  hy   the    principle    tlms   appl  •  :iid   there 

.larly,  with  the  ha; 

to  the  entire  empire.      '1  hat  there  are  difficulties    ii: 
dith<  allies  formidable   and    perplexing,  hut    not    insurmount- 
able, is  indispntahle.      Difficulties  still    more  iormidable   and 
still  i  ;.',e\ing  ha\e    : 

in  the  growth  of  our  glorious  constitution.      But   these  diffi- 
cult!' <  an    hr    surmounted   hy   the   patient 
nee    of    statesmen,    if    endued    with    courage    and 
patriotism. 

The  Krii-«xi'irfin  led  to   the  Customs  I'nion   of  Germany 
in  iSn;, and   the    C'uMoins  I'nion    led   to   the    Federation  of 

rman  Stales  under  the  Kmpire. 
Tli-  <  rein,  or  combination  for  purpost 

in    the    British    Kmpire,   lias   alp  .<  h  a 

union    ra;  : y   colonist,    and    inspi: 

sentiment   of   common   c  iti/.enship.      I'nder   a    union,    \vhc-n 
(  omplete,   all  distinct!. •:  n    colonist  and    Knglishman 

will  be  done  away,  service  in  both  army  and  navy  will  be 
M  h  on  like  terms  -  one  army,  one  na\-y,  and  one  Hag. 

ieration  is  "one  of  the  (questions  of  the  future. 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  in  his  famous  Newport  ^peech.  The 
Imperial  Federation  may  be  still  "shapeless  and 
unformed,"  but  all  statesmen,  \\orthy  of  the  name,  will 
endeavour  "to  give  effect  to  aspirations  which  bear  the  mark 
of  the  truest  patriotism  upon  them.  -bury 

said,  and  all  well-v.  the  empire  will  cordially  sympa- 

pirations. 

hear  what  Carlyle   had 
reported  by   Mr.   Fronde  : 

" In  Caiiyle'a  opinion,  ;lish   nation  was   enchanted 

just  now-  ur..'.  '!.  which  for   the   1 

bewitched  us.      According  to  him,  England's  business,  \\  she. 
understood  it,  \\as    to   gather   he: 

:il    her    people    where    they     <  otild     : 
send  the  stream  of   lite  back    into  her  loa- : 
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of  doing  this,  she  had  been  feeding  herself  on  cant  and  fine 
phrases,  and  delusive  promises  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
Tin-  prosperity,  if  it  came — which  it  wouldn't,  and  wouldn't 
stay  if  it  did — meant  only  that  our  country  was  to  be  the 
world's  great  workhouse,  our  green  fields  soiled  with  soot 
from  steam-engines — the  fair  old  England,  the  '  gem  set  in 
the  silver  sea,'  was  to  be  overrun  with  mushroom  factory 
towns,  our  flowery  lanes  turned  into  brick  lanes,  our  church 
spires  into  smoky  chimneys.  We  were  to  be  a  nation  of 
slaves — slaves  of  all  the  world,  slaves  to  mechanical  drudgery 
and  cozening  trade,  and  deluded  into  a  dream  that  all  this 
was  the  glory  of  freedom,  while  we  were  worse  off  than  the 
blacks  of  Louisiana. 

"  It  -was  another  England  that  Carlyle  looked  forward 
to — an  England  with  the  soul  in  her  awake  once  more ;  no 
longer  a  small  island,  but  an  ocean  empire,  where  her 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  would  be  spread  over  their 
broad  inheritance,  each  leading  wholesome  and  happy  lives 
on  their  own  fields  and  by  their  own  firesides,  hardened 
into  men  by  the  sun  of  Australia  or  the  frosts  of  Canada — 
free  human  beings  in  fact,  and  not  in  idle  name  only,  not 
miserable  bondsmen  any  more." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Mr.  Froude's  own  ideas  on  federation. 
They  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  that  wisest  of  modern 
books  on  the  subject,  Oceana — a  book  which  it  would  be 
well  if  our  rulers  would  study. 

"Popular  government  is  a  government  by  parties  and 
classes.  Parties  consider  first  their  own  interests.  The 
interests  of  no  party  which  has  hitherto  held  power  in  this 
country  have  been  involved  in  the  wise  administration  of 
our  colonial  connections.  The  patricians  of  England  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  colonists  in  America.  Those 
colonists  had  sprung  from  the  people.  They  were  plebeians ; 
they  were,  many  of  them,  dissenters;  they  inherited  the 
principles  of  the  Commonwealth ;  they  were  independent, 
;md  chose  to  have  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
The  governing  classes  at  home  tried  to  master  them,  and  did 
not  succeed.  Equally  little  have  our  present  colonies  been 
.•in  object  of  intelligent  concern  to  the  class  which  has  ruled 
us  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  used  to  be  considered 
th;it  the  tirst  object  of  human  society  was  the  training  of 
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character  and  tin-   prodi.  I 

the   last  hall-century  that   i 

is  the  pro.lu.  t  i  hat  the  \ 

richer,    (in    the    assumption    that     it     our    nat'<,n     U 

!i\  iduals   i  ompo^ing    it    mi; 
along  with  it.  -;iany 

\Ve    li  called    ;  diminish    our 

nisibilities.     ( > 

fur  herself  within  our  own  : 

"  It  is  simply  impossible  il 
of  tin-  future  generations  ran   equal    0 
;hat   has  , 

mingham    aiul    (ilasgow    now  an-,  and   to 
rear  their   families   under   the   conditions  win  h    now  p. 
in  th<  .      Morally  and  physically,  they  must  and  will 

:  the  work  so  much  hoasied  of  is  degrading  on 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  carried  on.    .    .    . 

"  \--ither  the  toil  >uhmit    to    such   a  .  hile 

ii,  nor  the  employers  who  urow  rich 
upon    their    labour, 

A  Inch    th.  .       The    American 

lost    by    the    ill-handling    ot    the    patri' 

'1  he  r«-prcscntati\(  s  ,,;  tho  middle  classes  would  have  shaken 
they  had   been   allowed,  Australia  and    '  -.land 

and  the   Canadas.      The    power  now  is  with    the  i! 
and   it    remains   to   be   seen   whether   the   dent 
than    those    whom    it    has    .supplanted,   and   whether    it   will 

did   territories  wh- 

home,  and  the  air  and  sunshine  and  the  possibility  of  human 
hoin-  nt  numbers.      If  the  oppor- 

tunity   is    all..'..  :rom    us    inn.  '.and    may 

reno'. 

Tli-  h   ought  i 

:ied,  and    itiwardiy 
J  t  n«  it,  it  will  he  th-1  u  > 

The   govern1.  .  ,'.ty  in    British 

administration   of   the   tirst   magnit-. 

comparison  with  what  oilier   n.r 
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sufficient  to  fill  us  with  pride  and  G  itfon,     A 

is  the  only  n.  ,-<  -ndfiuiy  of  a  great  European  power 

whi'h'.in  in   any  way   l.«:  foinp;«n-d    v/illi    India.      'I  IL  -i  .-  .,  i  •• 

fifteen   hundred  thousand  square    miles   of     territorr    and 
more  than  two  hundred  and  htty  million  .  ol   !niin;in  lyings 
in  India,  and  of  these  less  th;m  a  Jmndn-d  and  fitly  tl.on  ...nd 
are  Europeans  or  of  European  descent,     oi   ii,<-    hui 
;i  1  1  '  1  i  i  n  y  thousand,  sixty  thousand  are  soldiers  .     I  n  A  I  .  • 
which  is  so  much  nearer  to  Fran<  e  than  India  is  to 
the  territory  is  a  tenth  ol   tli.it  of    India,  and  ili*-r<-  i  .  a  popu 

,  :    .  •          ':.:.. 

ninety-five  thousand  are  French  or  of  French  extraction, 
including  seventy-five  thousand  soldiers. 

.'...       ..:;.:-!        :..  in'.U:    thai.     ioill     \ini\l\r»'l\      M.illir,f|S 

of  pounds  sterling,  and  the  numtx^t   oi   foreign  i.m  >|>.  <». 
resident  in  it  is  about  er|n;il  \<>  \\\<>.>-  >,\  l-M-n*  I.-  n      n 

has  been  the  object  of  the  French  Government  to  promote  as 

far  M  pOfffjbh  1.1.':  '-ini^/atiou   of    Fn-nr  li    i.ii'w.n-,  to  Algeria, 

and  for  this  purpose  seventeen  thousand  pounds  w-  •  i  •  •   .  j  ••  •  1  1  1 
annually  from  1860  to  i8^>   in   a..i.tmg  poor  cmigiam 

NOW,  tWO  thousand  ftre  \mn<\u-'\  pound  .  only  ai/:  ll.u  .    .|>«-nl, 
Mliiply   l>r:f.;ilj'.«:  fhf:  a  j»plu.;if  ioii'.  ar/:  SO  f»:W. 

'J  I.'-,  total  ai'-a  ol   njial    j.iop'-r  1  1-  -.!,-  -I-  ,;  ...  _,.,;•    lo    I  .ni<  ,J,.-.,M  . 

in  Algeria  has  increased  iron 

M  the  last  three  years  j  while  thf;  runil  population  win.  I, 
iiuiiil,':f<:/!   /./'/'•;  7.  including  women  and  r  InMp-n,  m  . 
reached  170,760  m  1884,    The  number  of  c/.n  I     po    .    ..  d 
by  the  Europeans  has  increased  from  529,660  head  <  n 

.'.  head  in  1884,  equivalent  t  P<  i 

cent.;  while  the  area  of  land  p. 

162,000  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  belongs  to  Europeans, 
The  foreign  trade  oi  Algeria  has  aUo  made  ^ 

lor   (!.-•  mjpo.'i  .    //hi/li   'A«-/«-.  only    /  /  /'V»  ,  'i  J  '/    |r"   >'"      •«;•.". 

were  /.n,:'/*,+M  last  year,  though  :.  M  -.l.ould  I,.- 

added,  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  thr* 

1    .     •       -,;!.,  ho'/x'-.r-,,  I.  av  n.adr 


progress,  amounting  to  £7  ,03  4,9  15   last  year,  as  ap. 
a<>'     Tne 


total  lenttli  ot  mi 
open  ',  including  the  118  miles  of  the  Mej« 

Tunisian  line,  was   1187  miles  at  the  beginning  of    ii>- 


hi 

pi.-  ml     \.  isc    ,.|    .il.,.ul     100    nu 

;   nu.lr  mitpir-.tuin.ihU  ,  I. ut   in  piop<> 
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It  is,  in  fact,  a  continent  that  we  have  undertaken  to 
govern,  and  not  a  nation.  The  Sikh  differs  as  much  from 
the  native  of  southern  India  as  the  Russian  does  from  the 
Portuguese.  The  Rajput  of  Oude  has  no  more  sympathy 
with  the  native  of  Bengal  than  the  Frenchman  has  with  the 
•Roumanian  peasant. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  India  must  not  now  be 
governed  simply  as  a  conquered  country.  England  cannot 
supply  the  executive  force  required.  India  must  be  governed 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  India,  and  not  of  England  only. 
The  people  of  India  must  be  gradually  prepared  to  govern 
themselves.  But  those  who  for  centuries  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  despotic  rule,  must  be  very  carefully  and  very 
gradually  trained  to  political  freedom.  A  nation  cannot  rise 
by  a  bound  from  the  subserviency  of  a  despotism  to  its  fit 
place  in  human  development.  A  nationality  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  encouraged.  There  is  no  national  sentiment  at  present. 
Natives  of  India  must  learn  to  be  citizens  before  they  can 
be  intrusted  with  the  rule  of  an  empire.  Isolated  examples 
of  Indian  statesmen,  fit  for  the  highest  offices,  prove  nothing. 
Such  there  have  always  been,  in  the  early  Hindu,  in  the 
later  Mahommedan,  and  in  the  present  British  period.  But 
what  are  the  people  ?  Are  they  enlightened  ?  Are  they 
fit  for  political  power  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  ready 
to  believe  any  outrageous  story,  however  improbable,  relative 
to  the  designs  of  their  rulers  ?  Education  must  be  more 
diffused  and  a  national  sentiment  developed  before  the  people 
of  India  will  be  fitted  for  self-government. 

The  barriers  of  caste  must  be  broken  down,  and  this  our 
railway  system  is  doing  more  effectually  than  any  open 
assault  could  achieve.  Theological  superstitions  and  gross 
ignorance  must  give  way  to  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Woman  must  be  enfranchised  and  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
centuries,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  there  nobler 
types  of  womanhood  than  in  India. 

'optional  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered.  The 
tyranny  and  incapacity  of  former  rulers  have  left  unfavour- 
able conditions  behind  them.  Invasion,  famim*  and  oppres- 
sion combined  with  internecine  wars,  to  devastate  and  lay 
\vaMi-  \:M  fcractS  of  country.  If  we  were  to  evacuate  the 
country  now,  the  more  enlightened  of  the  population  know 
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full  well   that  it  would   b 
tation    perhaps 

that     in     ;  -like 

Rajput   of    the   North  ue^t.      I  !••    IdlOWfl    full    well    that 
British   prepon  ';  British    power   that   enable  him 

jiiire  and   holil   the   fruits  of   hi-  intellertual    superiority. 
I    have  often   heard  the 
lo  tin  •!«>   arc  m  •    to  find   fault 

with  our  administration,  'nify  our 

nt  out  at- 

The    fact    remains    that,   although    much    h.:  •    be 

.  ihe   administration    of    India    is  one  of   which    Kngland 
may  justly  he   proud.      It  can    only  he    perpetuated    l>v  a  due 
of    responsibility   on    the    part   of    the    rulers,    and   an 
on    their  part   to  bring  it   into  harmony  with 
native    sentiment.      If  we   are  to   perform  our  duty  in  India, 
we    will   do   all    we    can    to    tit    the   people    for   self-govern- 
ment, convinced    that,  if   they   were    left    now  to  them^. 
anarchy,  civil   contention   and  disastrous  wars  would    I. 
result.     The   progress   must   he   gradual.       Nation- 
horn  in  a  day.      When    India   is  enlightened,  and   its   p 
are  feelingly  imbued  with  a  national   sentiment,  it  will   form 
in  the  future  one  of  the  grandest  of  nations,  as  it  was  in  the 
pa -4,  when  Kurope  was  but  emerging  from  barbarism. 

The  prosperity   which    India    enjoys   at   the    present 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  such  as  is  altogether  unknown  in 
tlu*  annals  of  modern  Asia. 

But   although  it  is  not  possible  to  do  all  that    might   be 
wished  in    India,  yet    much    might   be   done  by  encouraging 
the    principle     <>1      national    representation.        Might    r 
•val    Council    of   the  empire,  for   instance,  be   e-tal>' 
in  Calcutta,  to  aid  the  Viceroy — a  Council   partly  nominated 
and     partly     elected,    in     which    all     the    pr.  3    and 

provinces,    as    well    as    the    independent    states,    might    l>e 
repp  Might   then'    not    also    be    something    like   a 

Parliament   for  each   p-  and  province,  in  which   the 

members, choten  from  the  more  enlightened  citi/ens,  would 

gradually   become   acquainted   with    the   forms   and   methods 
of    procedure    ot    a    lcgisl;i:  \nd    if    to    this 

were  added  an  amalgamation  of  the  arm  ->mc- 
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thing  would  be  done  towards  fostering  a  patriotic  spirit, 
and  producing  that  sense  of  a  common  country  amongst 
all  its  various  inhabitants  which  is  now  so  lamentably  want- 
ing. But  all  these  reforms  are  the  work  of  time,  and  I 
know  well  the  difficulties  inherent  in  carrying  out  any  one 
of  these  suggestions. 

A  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  exhaustively  in  India  into 
the  whole  subject  of  Indian  administration  would  probably 
be  of  material  benefit  to  India  just  now.  Such  a  Commis- 
sion might  issue  suggestions  for  the  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  common  charges  between  the  English  and  Indian 
exchequers  ;  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  representation  into  the  Councils ;  for  the  opening  up  to 
a  wider  extent  of  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  State 
to  the  energetic  and  able  amongst  the  native  community  : 
and  for  the  re-adjustment  of  taxation,  so  that  it  may  not 
press  on  the  margin  of  subsistence. 

These  are  questions  involving  the  welfare  or  misery  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  should  therefore 
neither  be  lightly  entered  upon  nor  lightly  dismissed. 

There  are  writers  who  persistently  maintain  the  decadence 
of  the  British  Empire  in  power,  in  influence,  in  material 
prosperity.  Whatever  the  temporary  checks  to  commercial 
progress  may  be,  they  are  but  temporary.  And  whatever 
the  croakers  may  say,  the  superiority  of  Britain  by  sea  is  still 
manifest. 

A  comparative  table  of  the  strengths  of  the  merchant 
navies  of  the  world,  shows  that  Great  Britain  possesses 
22,500  trading  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
11,200,000  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  4649  are  steamers,  with 
a  tonnage  of  5,919,000  tons,  or  rather  more  than  half  the 
grand  total  of  burden.  The  United  States  makes  a  very  bad 
second,  with  6600  vessels  and  2,700,000  tons.  Norway  has 
4200  vessels,  with  1,500,000  tons;  and  Germany,  which 
comes  immediately  after  her,  has  3000,  with  a  total  of 
1,400,000  tons.  France,  Italy  and  Russia  bring  up  the 
MCb  with  less  than  3000  vessels. 

Still  inon-  marked  is  the  superiority  of  the  British  Kinpir.- 
if  we  turn  our  attention  to  steamers  alone. 

•  •lit    statistics     sho\v    thai     the    number    of     steamer- 
existing  in  the  world   in  iS86  was  estimated  at  9969,  of  an 
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burden   of    i  .  In  tin    ; 

the  muni" 

;i,24i  tons.      The   world's  strain  shipping   in 
thus    distnbu''  an    aggr- 

burden     .  .pn    ton- 

burden 

burden    of     ,)So/' 

atloat    in  ntish 

Kmpire,  their  i  tonv      The 

other  countries  of  the  world  own-  .  i  the-  following 

order  :  (iermany,  5791  I  T.;:H  <•.  ",01;-,  Spain,  401:  the 
I 'nit'  Denmark, 

200;   Ita!  I  lolland,    1-52;    Hra/il,    141  ;     Japan,    105; 

Dd   Tiukv  bj     Belgium,  nS  :   Chili   and  the 

ntine  Republic,  4;  ea<  h  ;    China  and   1'ortugal,  27  • 
Il.iwaii,  21  ;    Mexico,   i~;   anel  mix( dlancous,  50. 

\\'hcn    Hritain    has    run    her  appointed   course,  as   At: 
iind   Rome    ran    theirs,  that    which  will  loom    largest   in    the 
world's   history   will   he   the   political    instituti.  >rigi- 

:  and  diffused,  and    the  empire   of   freedom   i-staK 
'  i',  muler  those  institutions,  in  e\'ery  quart"  ;<>l>e, 

.rr  hefore  did   tin-  11  enmin  -p read,  so 

hound  togetlier  hy  the-  conmum  ties  of  hlood,  language  and 
institutions,  or    s, >    impregnated    with    the   vitality 
horn  for  ma^ti-ry.      Never  In-fore  has  there  existed  an  empire 
which  has  done  so  much  to  ci\  ili/.e  the  lands  over  which  its 
ndcd,   or  which    has   l»y  the    force   of   precept   and 
<  \ample  fostered  M>  wide  a    re-pect    for    law,  lo\e  of    lil 
and  hatred  ol   all    kinds    of   oppression.      Of   all  the  aci 
nuMits  of  which  humanity  ran  boast,  where  shall  we  find  the 
equal  of  that  empi'  "Hgin,  its   de\elopment 

and  its  control  to    Kngland  •       I  >hman    1. 

to  he  proud  in  belonging  to  such  an  empire,  and  this  very 
pride  should  make  him  endeaxmir  to  he  worthy  of  his  noble 
birthright  It  is  not  in  Kngland  its-  n  in  Kurope, 

that  we  discover  how  noble  a  thing  it  is  to  belong  to  this 
first  <>f  empires;  but  in  America  and  New  /ealand,  in 
Australia,  at  the  Cape,  in  India  and  in  Ceylon. 

Hut  whilst    proud    to    regard   <•  .  this 

glorious    empire,    ',  forget    that    our  citi/enship 

involves  serious  responsihili: 
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We  have  in  our  midst  a  mass  of  destitution,  of  immorality 
and  of  misery,  which  claims  the  attention  of  every  well- 
wisher  to  England.  Amongst  the  poor  there  must  he  a 
re-organization  of  the  conception  of  duty,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  after  that  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The 
two  things  must  go  hand-in-hand. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  for  wealth's  sake  is  a  lamentable 
feature  of  existing  society.  Our  social  code  of  morality  is 
largely  conventional.  A  man  may  cheat  his  fellow-men  out 
of  thousands,  and  so  long  as  the  la\V  does  not  lay  hold  of 
him  he  is  regarded  as  an  honest  citizen.  But  the  man  who 
steals  bread  from  a  baker's  shop  is  sent  to  prison  as  a  felon. 

The  worship  of  wealth  and  the  decline  of  agriculture  tend 
to  demoralize  our  great  middle  class.  Whatever  the  vices 
of  the  fashionable  world,  society  smiles  still.  The  dissipated 
are  received  and  flattered  as  long  as  the  dissipation  is  not 
combined  with  poverty.  Lax  conversation  and  the  worship 
of  beauty  conduce  to  spread  and  to  condone  vice  amongst 
the  female  portion  of  the  community.  The  professional 
beauties  are  imitated  by  ladies  in  good  society,  and  all 
restraints  that  would  oppose  or  prevent  such  imitation  are 
ignored  or  denounced.  In  this  condition  of  things  we  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  stedfastly  oppose  this 
degradation — to  all  who  will  maintain  the  idea  of  duty  in 
opposition  to  the  degrading  lessons  of  conventionality. 

And  how  is  this  new  idea  of  duty  to  be  taught  ?  The 
men  and  women  of  a  nation  are  chiefly  what  their  mothers 
have  made  them.  In  the  minds  and  characters  of  our 
women  we  read  the  future  of  our  people. 

The  royal  family  has  set  a  noble  example  in  this  respect. 
The  work  which  the  late  Princess  Alice  did  at  the  Darm- 
stadt Sette-Verbund  is  now  matter  of  history.  The  Princess 
Christian  has  set  an  excellent  example  in  educational  matters, 
the  Princess  Beatrice  inartistic  improvement,  and  the  Print  -es> 
Louise  fearlessly  gave  a  practical  mark  of  her  approval  of 
lady  doctors  long  before  the  opportunities  opening  to  them  in 
India  ot  combining  social  reforms  with  the  cure  of  physical 
maladies  removed  the  stigmas  which  at  first  attached  to  the 
woman  who  ventured  to  think  she  could  minister,  except  as 
a  nursr,  to  tin-  sick  and  alllicted  of  either  sex. 

Lady  Hurdett  Coutts,  Lady  Amber  ley,  the  mother  of  the 


youthful  Larl  Russell,  who  in    the    I 

Lords   la  -'  ' 

have  all    gi\en  examples   of    \\-\\..- 

ot    Marlborough,  tl.  mesl>ur\ 

.     and    Lady    Raiulolj)h   Chun  hill,    have    all    v 
what  women    tan    do    in    political    lite,   and    what 
intlueix -i".    they    can    «  •  in    our    existing    agricultural 

dillici. 

Tin-   Counte  ,     thorn    am: 

[olin   Manners,  n«>\v  ]  )u<  ben  of    1\ 
l.ady    \Volverton,    the     ' 

Kidding,    Lad  Hamilton   and    Lady    Dull' 

done    nobly     in     combating     misery,      d 
mala/:  .illy. 

Therefore  it   is   that  I   appeal  to  the1  women  ot"  t! 
Kingdom  forward   ami  in   this  good  \ 

\vomen  of    Kngland,  Ireland,  Scotland   and  \ValeN  have 
i    tilings  in  the  pa-t.      Let   them   nerve  t: 

:n  the  future. 
True   morality    is    based    on    the    simplest   exper 

•0111    tiom    prejudice,    freedom    from    superstition, 
.  nn  from    tin-    desj^.tism  of    fashion   -  all    I  •men 

ran  train   us  towards   in   early  life.      Truth   and   honour  and 
courage  can  be    instilled    in   childhood.      Thus  will   dut\ 
happiness   be  harmoni/ed,  and  the   p  1    human.' 

•eon 

Hut  we  want  a    re-organi/.ation  also    of  our 
pleasure    and    amusement.      Nature  forbids    us    to   lea\e    our 
amusements  to  tak  !    themselves.       As  well    trust    to 

tlu-  sun  for  warmth  all  the  year  round,  as  to  <.ur  leaden 
and  depressing  to- 
ll' we  hail  more  sunshine,  we   should   have    more  cluvrt'ul- 
•t    the    gl.  'IH  of 

Nap!-  '.'   lett    to    take 

ot"    them  nt.      They  bask    in    the   sun 

and   they  are    happy.      That 
draught. 

Hut    in    our    northern   climes    it    is    not  «  ' 

sordid  and   depressed    by  «  in  un  ul    by  climate,  and 

it    is   for   women    t  helping    1 
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Nowhere  else  is  the  lot  of  the  very  poor,  sadder  and  more 
hopeless,  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Extreme  poverty 
is  even  less  repulsive  in  China  than  it  is  in  England.  M. 
Taine  tells  us  of  those  hideous  vagrants  sleeping  on  the 
seats  in  the  Parks  who  seem  to  leave  a  stain  where  they  lie, 
so  loathsome  and  repulsive  in  their  poverty  and  misery  ! 

We  have  everything  to  do  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of 
nature,  and  we  turn  naturally  to  women  to  do  this.  Theirs 
is  the  soothing  hand,  the  soft,  sympathizing  voice  that  will 
always  be  listened  to,  the  tone  of  comfort  and  of  hope  that 
will  never  be  repelled,  the  glance  of  kindliness  that  will 
soften  the  hardest  heart. 

The  sacred  influences  of  home  are  in  unison  with  the 
natural  impulse  of  the  mother's  heart,  and  they  all  go 
towards  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  child.  Now  the  poor 
outcast,  the  waif  and  stray  of  our  cruel  civilization,  is  a  child 
in  many  ways,  an  infant  in  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever advanced  in  crime.  Our  character  in  early  life  is 
moulded  by  the  sacred  influences  of  home  and  these  are 
all  woman's  doing.  To  the  mothers  of  Europe  generally 
and  of  England  in  particular,  therefore,  I  appeal  to  root  out 
from  amongst  us  all  that  is  low  and  degrading,  and  to 
promote  the  true,  the  pure  and  the  beautiful. 

There  is  in  woman  a  sympathy  with  sorrow,  suffering, 
weakness  and  distress,  which  exists  in  man  in  a  very  inferior 
degree.  She  responds  more  readily  when  appeals  are  made 
to  her  pity,  although  she  allows  her  judgment  too  often  to  be 
misled  by  her  emotions.  The  maternal  instinct  delights  in 
yielding  benefits  apart  altogether  from  desert,  and  she  carries 
into  social  action  this  preference  of  generosity  to  justice. 
The  personal,  the  special  and  the  immediate,  impress  her 
strongly.  This  heaven-born  sympathy  of  woman  has  but 
to  be  directed  aright  in  order  to  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  for  reforming  society,  one  of  the  surest 
methods  for  eradicating  misery,  and  diffusing  well-being  and 
prosperity. 

Households   that   do   not   struggle   upwards   are   usually 

<<  litres  of  corrupting  influence,  social,  political  and  religious. 

\valls  of  the  dwelling-house  often  indicate  the  condition 

of  the  household.     The  pictures,  the  books,  the  decorations, 

as  well  as  the  conversations  and  atmosphere,  are  all  parts  of 
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STRUGGLES    FOR    LIFE. 

BY  WILLIAM  KNIGHTON,  LL.D. 
OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 


The  book  is  exceedingly  readable,  and  its  tone  of  happy  optimism 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  It  is  just  one  of  those  books  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  popular.  Chapter  II.,  entitled  "  Struggling 
with  Nature,"  is  especially  interesting,  and  a  healthy  tone  makes 
itself  felt  throughout  the  volume. — Academy. 


The  author's  style  is  bright  and  vivid.  His  account  of  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Suliotes  is  given  very  graphically,  and  there  is  much 
good  sense  in  his  chapters  on  "Social  Struggles"  and  on  the 
"  Destiny  of  England,"  in  which  the  influence  of  woman  upon  the 
lower  classes  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  play  a  distinguished 
part. — Contemporary  Review. 


This  book  is  one  which  will  commend  itself  to  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  manifold  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  lighten  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  It  abounds  in  wise  sugges- 
tions and  equally  wise  cautions.  It  is  conceived  in  an  admirable 
spirit,  and  is  calculated,  if  widely  circulated  and  read,  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  good. — Scottish  Review. 


Dr.  Knighton,  the  Author  of  Struggles  for  Life,  has  evidently 
read,  observed  and  reflected  much  about  existing  social  phenomena. 
He  also  displays  a  philosophic  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and 
acuteness  in  tracing  the  operation  of  the  great  natural  laws  which 
dominate  in  the  development  of  institutions  and  civilizations. — 
Scotsman. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day.— National  Reformer. 
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This  is  essentially  a  book  to  set  people  thinking.     The  author  has 

:  able  suco  does 

he  "good  old   times,"  but  he  also  looks 

around,  and  shows  us  much  that  is  amiss  in  our  own  day. — Daily 


The  author  deals  in  one  volume  with  an  enormous  variety  of  facts 
of  surprising  interest,  in  a  manner  which  compels  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.     Extraordinary  general  knowledge  has  seldom 
1  with  more  admirable  results. — London  Figaro. 


This  volume  contains  suggestions  anil  ideas,  which,  if  acted  upon, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  and  lasting  results.— Manchester 


Mr.  Knighton  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  thoroughly  sensational 
book.  The  pictures  are  will  and  powerfully  drawn.  .  .  .  These 
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The  struggles  with  nature  possess  all  the  fascination  of  the 
novelist,  whilst  inculcating  lessons  which  Dr.  Knighton  handles 
with  the  skill  of  a  master  of  the  craft.  The  volume  cannot  but 
prove  immensely  attractive  to  the  general  reader. — The  Express 
(Lvcknow). 


The  author  is  evidently  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  he 
expresses  his  opinions  temperately  and  with  modesty.  The  work  is 
one  well  worth  a  study,  and  deserving  more  than  a  single  perusal. 
We  wish  the  book  every  success. — Metropolitan. 


Dr.  Knighton  writes  in  a  pleasant  easy  style,  and  his  essays  are 
full  of  interesting  information,  while  his  tone  is  always  sympathetic 
with  the  best  interests  of  humanity. — Sydney  Morning  Herald. 


The  author  is  gifted  with  a  large  stock  of  sound  common  sense, 
and  even  the  most  careless  reader  cannot  fail  to  derive  advantage 
from  making  his  acquaintance. — Leader  (Melbourne}. 


Les  Luttes  pour  la  vie. — Jamais  tableau  plus  poignant,  plus  sincere, 
ne  fut  trac£  des  gpouvantables  affres  de  la  misere  en  Angle  terre. 
L' Anglais  voyageur,  dans  son  odyssee  a  travers  1'ancien  et  le  nouveau 
monde,  se  demande  si  nul  remede  ne  peut  etre  apporte  au  mal  qui 
ronge  1'humanite1.  II  adresse  un  supreme  appel  a  la  sympathie,  au 
devouement,  a  la  science,  et  a  1'influence  de  la  femme. — La  Voltaire. 
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2  Williams  and  Nor  gate's  Catalogue  of 

Krueger  (H.)  Short  Trench  Grammar,  6th  Edition.  180  pp. 
12mo,  cloth.  2s. 

Victor  Hugo,  Les  Mis6rables,  les  principaux  Episodes.  With 
Life  and  Notes  by  J.  Boielle,  Senior  French  Master, 
Dulwich  College.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3s.  Qd. 

Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools 

and  Colleges,  by  J.  Boielle,  B.A.,  Senior  French  Master, 
Dulwich  College.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3s. 

Boielle,  French  Composition  through  Lord  Macaulay's  English. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  Jarnes 
Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Senior  French  Master, 
Dulwich  College,  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

1.  Frederic  the  Great.  3s. 

2.  Warren  Hastings.  3s.  Qd. 

3.  Lord  Olive,  In  the  Press. 
Foa  (Mad,  Eugen.)  Oontes  Historiques.    With  Idiomatic  Notes 

by  G.  A.  Neveu.     3rd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.    2s. 

Larochejacquelein  (Madame  de)   Scenes  from  the  War  in  the 

Vendee.      Edited  from  her  Memoirs  in  French,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  Scudamore,  M.A.  Oxon, 

Assistant  Master,  Forest  School,  Walthamstow.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  25. 

French  Classics  for  English  Schools.   Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  of  King's  College. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

No.  1.  Eacine's  Les  Plaideurs.  Is.  Qd. 

No.  2.  Corneille's  Horace.  Is.  Qd. 

No.  3.  Corneille's  Cinna.  Is.  Qd. 

No.  4.  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  1*.  6d. 

No.  5.  Oorneille's  Le  Old.  Is.  6d. 

No.  6.  Moliere's  Precieuses  Eidicules.  Is.  Qd. 

No.  7.  Chateaubriand's  Voyage  en  Amerique,  Is.  6d. 

No.  8.  De   Maistre's  Prisonniers   du  Caucase  and  Lepreux 
d'Aoste.  Is.  Qd. 

.  9.  Lafontaine's  Fables  Ohoisies,  Is.  6d. 

Lemaistre  ( J. )  French  for  Beginners.  Lessons  Systematic,  Prac- 
tical and  Etymological.  By  J.  Lemaistre.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s. 

Eoget  (F,  F.)  Introduction  to  Old  French.  History,  Grammar, 
Unestomathy,  Glossary.  400pp.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  0*. 
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Delbos  (L.)  French  Accidence  and  Minor  Syntax,    2ml  K-l 

!'itli.  Is.  6d. 

Student's  French  Composition,  iblic 

8vo,  doth.  3*. 

Vinet  (A.)  Ohrestomathie  Fran<;ais<»  ou  Choix  --am 

mcillem-s    Kcrivaius    Fran<;ai.s.       llth    K.liti..n. 
,,  doth.  3*-. 

Eoussy,      Oours   de  Versions,      Pieces   for   Tran>lati«'ii    into 
Qch,     With  N  -\vn  8vo. 

Williams  (T.  S.)  and  J,  Lafont,     French  Commercial  Oorres- 
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4  Williams  and  Norgate's  Catalogue  of 

Moller  (A,)  A  German  Heading  Book,  A  Companion  to  SCHLUT- 
TER'S  German  Class  Book.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary. 
150  pp.  12mo,  cloth.  2s. 

Eavensberg  (A,  v.)  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
Conversational  Exercises,  Dialogues  and  Idiomatic  Ex- 
pressions. 3rd  Edition.  Cloth.  (Key,  2s.)  5s. 

— English  into  German,  A  Selection  of  Anecdotes, 

Stories,  &c.,  with  Notes  for  Translation.  Cloth.  (Key, 
55.)  4:8.  6d. 

German  Header,  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  copious  Notes 

for  Beginners.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s. 

Weisse's  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
with  Exercises  in  Conversations,  Letters,  Poems  and 
Treatises,  &c.  4th  Edition,  very  much  enlarged  and 
improved.  12mo,  cloth.  6s. 

New  Conversational  Exercises  in  German  Composition, 

with  complete  Rules  and  Directions,  with  full  Refer- 
ences to  his  German  Grammar.  2nd  Edition.  12mo, 
cloth.  (Key,  5s.)  3s.  6d. 

Wittich's  German  Tales  for  Beginners,  arranged  in  Progressive 
Order.  26th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s. 

German  for  Beginners,  or  Progressive  German  Exer- 
cises. 8th  Edition.  12mo,  cloth.  (Key,  5-9.)  4s. 

German  Grammar,    10th  Edition.    12mo,  cloth.  4s.  6d. 

Hein,  German  Examination  Papers,  Comprising  a  complete 
Set  of  German  Papers  set  at  the  Local  Examinations  in 
the  four  Universities  of  Scotland.  By  G.  Hein,  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

Schinzel  (E.)  Child's  First  German  Course ;  also,  A  Complete 
Treatise  on  German  Pronunciation  and  Reading.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

' German  Preparatory  Course,     1 2mo,  cloth.         2s.  6d. 

Method  of  Learning  German,  (A  Sequel  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Course.)  12mo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Apel's  Short  and  Practical  German  Grammar  for  Beginners,  with 
copious  Examples  and  Exercises.  3rd  Edition.  12mo, 
cloth.  2s.  Qd. 

Sonnenschein  and  Stallybrass,    German  for  the  English,   Part  I. 

1  list  Reading  Book.    Easy  Poems  with  interlinear  Trnns- 
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Notes  and  Maps,  by  Alexander  M.  Bell,  M.A.,  Ball. 
Coll.  Oxon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  Qd. 

Euripides'  Medea,  The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes  for  Schools,  by  J.  H.  Hogan.  8vo, 
cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Ion,  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  for  Beginners,  Intro- 
duction and  Questions  for  Examination,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Badham,  D.D.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

2Eschylus,  Agamemnon,  Ee vised  Greek  Text,  with  literal 
line-for-line  Translation  on  opposite  pages,  by  John  F. 
Davies,  B.A.  8vo,  cloth.  3s. 

Platonis  Philebus,  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr.  C. 
Badham.  2nd  Edition,  considerably  augmented.  8vo, 
cloth.  4s. 

Euthydemns  et  Laches,     With  Critical  Notes  and  an 

Epistola  critica  to  the  Senate  of  the  Ley  den  University, 
by  Dr.  Ch.  Badham,  D.D.     8vo,  cloth.  4s. 

Symposium,  and  Letter  to  the  Master  of  Trinity,  "  De 

Platonis  Legibus," — Platonis  Convivium,  cum  Epistola 
ad  Thompsonuin  edidit  Carolus  Badham.  8vo,  cloth.    4s. 

Sophocles,  Electra,  The  Greek  Text  critically  revised,  with 
the  aid  of  MSS.  newly  collated  and  explained.  By  Rev. 
H.  F.  M.  Blaydes,  M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Pm'loctetes,     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.        6s. 

Trachiniae,     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.         6s. 

Ajax,     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Dr,  D,  Zompolides,  A  Course  of  Modern  Greek,  or  the  Greek 
Language  of  the  Present  Day.  I.  The  Elementary 
Method.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Kiepert's  New  Atlas  Antiquus,  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World, 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  6th  Edition.  With  a  com- 
plete Geographical  Index.  Folio,  boards.  7s.  6rf. 
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coloured  Maps.  4to,  cloth.  3.v.  Cut. 
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Elementary  1'hra.ses.      iL'nto.  6rf. 


Maps. 

Sydow's  Wall  Maps  of  Physiral  ( le.^iajO;-, 

•  •si-iitinx  l^u>  I1 
ilraxvn  in  a  1 

Ll  with  i:  S  .iiu-s  ami  1 

1.  The  World,    U.  Europe.    3.  Asia.    4.  Africa.     5.  America 
..).     C.  Australia  and  Australasia. 

Handbook  >  for 

School  Instruction,  edited  by  ,J.  vo.  1*-. 


Williams  and  Norgates  Catalogue. 


De  Bheims  (H,),  Practical  Lines  in  Geometrical  Drawing,  con- 
taining the  Use  of  Mathematical  Instruments  and  the 
Construction  of  Scales,  the  Elements  of  Practical  and 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Orthographic  and  Horizontal  Pro- 
jections, Isometrical  Drawing  and  Perspective.  Illus- 
trated with  300  Diagrams,  and  giving  (by  analogy)  the 
solution  of  every  Question  proposed  at  the  Competitive 
Examinations  for  the  Army.  8vo,  cloth.  9s. 

Fyfe  (W.  T,).  First  Lessons  in  Khetoric.  With  Exercises.  By 
W.  T.  Fyfe,  M.A.,  Senior  English  Master,  High  School 
for  Girls,  Aberdeen.  12mo,  sewed.  Is. 

Fuerst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Davidson.  A  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Dr.  Julius  Fnerst. 
5th  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  containing  a  Gram- 
matical and  Analytical  Appendix.  Translated  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson.  1600  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

Strack  (W,)  Hebrew  Grammar,  With  Exercises,  Paradigms, 
Chrestomathy  and  Glossary.  By  Professor  H.  Strack, 
D.D.,  of  Berlin.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  4s.  6d. 

Hebrew  Texts.     Large  type.     16mo,  cloth. 

Genesis,  1*.  6d.     Psalms,  Is.     Job,  Is.     Isaiah,  1*. 

Turpie  (Kev,  Dr.)  Manual  of  the  Ohaldee  Language  :  containing 
Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee  and  of  the  Turgums, 
and  a  Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the 
Targums,  with  a  Vocabulary  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy. 
1879.  Square  8vo,  cloth.  1$. 

Socin  (A,)  Arabic  Grammar,  Paradigms,  Literature,  Chres- 
tomathy and  Glossary.  By  Dr.  A.  Sociii,  Professor, 
Tubingen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Giv.'k, 

Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German  and  Slavonic   Lan- 

k'uagus.     Translulfd  by  E.  B.  Eastwick.     4th  Edition. 

vols.     Svo,  cloth.  31s.  G(/. 

Nestle  (E,)  Syriao  Grammar.  Literature,  Chrestomathy  and 
Glossary.  Uy  1'ioi'rssor  E.  Nestle,  Professor,  Tubingen, 
Translated  into  Kn^lish.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  9*\ 

Delitzsch  (F.)  Assyrian  Grammar,  with  Paradigms,  KxtMviscs, 

Glossary  and  Bibliography.     By  Dr.  V.  D.-lit/sch.   Trans- 

i-lish  by  Prof.  A.   K.   S.    Kennedy,    !>.!>. 

Crown  8vo,  r!  1  .">.-•. 


